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HOLIDAY ON FRENCH RIVERS. 


ILE DE CHATOU. 


Pp“ in August has its charms, 
and yet, with the exception of a 
few fanatical boulevardiers, everybody 
who can, hastens to abandon the city 


and to fly to the sea-side or the mineral | 


springs. The example is contagious, 
and, although one knows perfectly well 
that sea-side tables d’héte are a delusion 
and the boasted attractions of mountain- 
climbing often a snare, nevertheless one 
packs up like the rest. It is admitted 
that Paris is intolerable in August. So, 
happening one day to meet an old college 
friend on the Boulevard des Italiens, I 
proposed on the spot, remembering that 
he was once the pride of our college 
“eight,” that we should try an excur- 
sion on French rivers. The proposal 





was accepted, and we started there and 
then to buy some maps and hire a boat. 
The boat was not easily found. The 
French have not yet become a rowing 
nation, in spite of the persistency of 
Anglomania in France. The few decent 
boats that are to be found on the Seine 
and the Marne are the property of pri- 
vate individuals, mostly Anglo - Saxons, 
who have got them over from England. 
The craft which we finally had placed 
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at our disposal by the courtesy of a 
friend was a half-outrigged pair-oar pine 
boat, roomy enough to enable us to be 
at our ease even with our hair parted 
on the side,—a boat that would stand a 
fair swell without shipping water, and 
yet light enough for three men to carry. 
The boat was sent by train up to Mon- 
tereau, the point where the Yonne flows 
into the Seine, our plan being to row 
some distance up the Yonne and then 
to return down the Yonne and the 
Seine to Rouen. 

At Montereau, accordingly, we got 
into our boat and started gayly up 
stream ; but at the first lock an inspec- 
tor asked whether we had an authori- 
zation.—“ What authorization ?”—“An 
authorization to circulate.’—We had no 
authorization ; in fact, we knew nothing 
about authorizations; we were foreign- 
ers, ignorant of the customs of the 
country.—No matter: if we had no 
authorization we could not go up the 
river.—Where could we get the au- 
thorization ?—Well, travelling as we 
were, we ought to have applied to the 
Minister of Commerce for permission to 
circulate on all the navigable water-ways 
of France, in which case we should 
have been free to pass all the locks in 
the country. The permission would 
cost nothing: it was a mere formality. 
As it was, the best and quickest solution 
of the matter was to get a permission 
from the engineer of the first section of 
the Yonne, at Sens. 

This was irritating. Sens was thirty 
miles up the river. What was to be 
done? An idea struck me. In the 
lock with us was a train of empty 
barges drawn by a tow-boat. The in- 
spector could prevent us circulating in 
the water, but he could not prevent 
us going up to Sens, provided we placed 
the bottom of one of the barges be- 
tween our boat and the water. An 
appeal to the captain of the tug-boat was 
responded to immediately. The boat 


was lifted on to a barge, and we jumped | 
on to the deck of the tug-boat, and | 
went on. It was a bad beginning, and | 
| of the engine-driver and stoker, who re- 


we felt not a little irritated at this in- 





country full of remnants of paternal 
government. 

However, our voyage on the tug-boat 
was not so disagreeable, after all. But 
first of all let me explain the nature of 
the craft,—the more so as I think boats 
of that description are entirely unknown 
in America. The boat is neither a 
steam-tug, nor a locomotive, nor a 
dredger, but a sort of combination of 
all three. It is an iron hulk pierced 
with port-holes and looking not unlike 
a gun-boat. In this hulk is placed a 
clumsy-looking steam-engine, and on the 
flush. deck six broad-grooved pulleys, 
fixed, in sets of three, on two parallel 
axles. These pulleys are moved by big 
cog-wheels worked directly by the en- 
gine. Now, along the bed of the Yonne, 
between Montereau and La Roche, there 
lies an iron chain with links about three 
and one-half inches long. This chain is 
caught up by a pulley at one end of the 
deck of the tug, wound round each of 
the six pulleys in the middle of the 
deck, and passed back into the water 
over a pulley at the other end of the 
deck. The tug is round at both ends, 
and moves up or down stream, pulling 
on the chain and dragging a string of 
ten or fifteen huge barges. The pace 
is not very rapid, but the dragging 
power of the tug is enormous. Of 
course the tug cannot quit the chain; 
and when two trains of barges meet, 
one going up stream and the other down, 
they stop, the tugs exchange trains, and 
retrace their course,—the one that was 
coming up going back with the down- 
train, and the one that was coming 
down going up again with the up-train. 
The chain from La Roche to Montereau 
is nearly sixty miles long. The same 
system of towing is used on the Seine, 
only with larger tow-boats, between 
Montereau and Rouen, there being a 
chain from Montereau to Paris, and 
another from Paris to Rouen. The 
latter chain is an unbroken length of 
about one hundred and fifty miles. 

We had a jolly time on board this 
tug, or remorqueur. The crew consisted 


opportune reminder that we were in a | mained invisible except when we were 
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in a lock, and three men on deck,—the 
captain, Narcisse by name, and Anatole 
and Eugene, two handsome and muscular 
men, one about twenty-two, the other 
about thirty, who managed the steering. 
At the first lock we reached we all 
jumped ashore, and I stood drinks in 
the lock-keeper’s house,—five glasses of 
strong cognac, at two cents a glass. 
All the lock-keepers turn an honest 
penny by the illicit sale of drink to the 
mariniers, or watermen. Nosooner had 
we got under way again than Eugéne 
brought forth a wooden pitcher of red 
wine and poured out glasses round. 
Then Anatole insisted upon our tasting 
his cooking. It was his turn that day 
to be cook. The offer was so kindly 
made, and the: hospitality offered us on 
board was generally so delicate, so polite, 
so sympathetic, that it was impossible 
to refuse. And here let me remark the 
secret of the great social charm of the 
French,—their quick sympathy and 
great human feeling. Here were these 
watermen, simple fellows, intelligent 
withal,—-still, mere watermen,—bargees, 
as they would be called in England: they 
knew nothing about us; we were perfect 
strangers ; yet here they were conversing 
with us in the most agreeable manner 
and tréating us with as exquisite atten- 
tion as the grandest seigneur could dis- 
play toward his guests, and that, too, 
simply, naturally, without affectation, 
and out of pure good human feeling. 
Eugene’s cooking was doubtless good 
enough in its way, and, luckily, we had 
country appetites; nevertheless, a dish 
of calves’ lights stewed with red-wine 
sauce proved rather a trial. We ate 
some out of politeness rather than out 
of relish. 

With continual libations of pure red 
Wine, incessant pipes, interesting scenery, 
equally interesting explanations by our 
three hosts, the hours did not drag. 
This is saying a good deal, when it is 
remembered that we got aboard the tug 
at ten in the morning and did not ar- 
rive at Sens until ten at night. But we 
had so much to talk about that the time 
passed swiftly. Anatole was a comic 
fellow. It was he who told yarns,— 
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very Rabelaisian yarns most of them, 
and he was peculiarly severe on the priests 
and on government officials. He told 
us about the mayor of Pont-sur-Yonne, 
who had a great idea of his authority. 
When the railway through the place 
was newly opened, this mayor, wishing 
to get on the train, put on his official 
tricolor scarf, went and stood on the 
track, and as the express rushed by he 
screamed out at the top of his voice to 
the driver, “Stop, in the name of the 
law !” 

Captain Narcisse, on the other hand, 
was a grave person, and a married man. 
His wife, he told us, must be pretty 
lonely, for, with the exception of two 
days a month, he had to be on board 
night and day. Still, la bourgeoise, 
as he called her, had her cow and her 
goat, and she managed to get on. He 
admitted that she must feel lonely at 
night. Captain Narcisse and the engine- 
driver were paid thirty-six dollars a 
month, the two other men thirty dol- 
lars, and the stoker twenty dollars. 
They all slept on the boat and did their 
own cooking. Captain Narcisse ad- 
mitted that the pay was small; but he 
thought the life agreeable, and said that 
he and his comrades were very happy. 

Arrived at Sens, we landed, and our 
mariniers conducted us to an inn at the 
end of the bridge over the river, drank 
three bottles of Burgundy to our health 
and our next merry meeting, and so we 
parted, they returning to the tug, and 
we sitting down to cold fowl and salad 
in the dining-room of the Tour d’Ar- 
gent, kept by M. Barbara-Foucher. 
The next morning we were up early, 
called on the engineer of the Yonne, 
obtained without any trouble an authori- 
zation to “circulate,” and, that being 
settled, we determined to spend the day 
at Sens, the ancient capital of the Se- 
nonian Gauls. 

Sens is a picturesque and rambling old 
town, on the right bank of the Yonne, 
almost surrounded by undulating hills 
covered with vineyards, wood, and regu- 
lar bands of varied culture, broken here 
and there by patches of dazzling white, 





marking the entrance of some chalk- 
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quarry. The view of the town from any 
of the surrounding hills is magnificent. 
The white houses, with their red-tiled 
roofs, worn by time and weather to the 
softest tones, form an irregular oval 
intermingled with clumps of acacias and 
chestnuts and here and there a row of 
poplars. In the midst rises the cathe- 
dral of Saint-Etienne, one of the oldest 
and finest of medieval churches, while 
the Yonne winds along the edge of the 
town, its banks planted with immense 
trees, and spanned by a gray old bridge 
surmounted by an iron crucifix. The 
panorama is extensive; and no more 
charming background could be imagined 
than the cultivated hills, with their par- 
allel strips of different shades of green, 
broken here and there by a long white 
road running almost in a straight line 
from the foot to the crest. 

Sens was an important place before 
the Roman times. Quantities of Gallo- 
Roman antiquities have been discovered 
there which have afforded an endless 
subject of discussion for the local an- 
tiquaries. One thing is certain, that 


many of the houses in Sens of to-day 


have been built with stones that were 
used by the Romans in their buildings. 
Furthermore, as early as the fifth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, Sens became 
again famous for its monumental aspect, 
and in the Middle Ages the town 
was full of churches and convents, and 
was surrounded by fortifications, towers, 
and ditches, or douves. The ancient 
walls and gates of the city have been 
almost entirely demolished for the sake 
of the building-materials, while most of 
the convents, and some of the churches, 
were destroyed during the Revolution. 
The consequence is that in modern Sens 
you cannot take ten steps in any direc- 
tion without striking some relic of the 
past. Here is the Rue Brennus; here 
is the Café Drapés and the Place Drapés, 
named after an illustrious chief of the 
Senonian Gauls; here is a Renaissance 
arch; here a portal; here a mullioned 
window worked into the construction of 
a comparatively modern house; here is 
a butcher’s shop and slaughter-house 
established in the cloisters of an old 
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convent. Turn into the court-yard of 
this old inn, and you will find that the 
stable has a magnificent groined roof, 
while the coach-house doors are adorned 
with fine sixteenth-century carved wood. 
All about the town are half-timber 
houses, and in many of the streets may 
be found fragments of late Renaissance 
wood-carving. But the most curious 
house in the town is one at the corner 
of the Rue Jean Cousin, which must 
date from the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The angle of the house, forming 
the street-corner, is one enormous piece 
of wood,—a whole tree, in fact,—cov- 
ered with the most curious and delicate 
carving. It represents all the ancestors 
of the Virgin, from Abraham down- 
ward. Along the other main beams of 
the house are friezes of the most ex- 
quisite carving in low relief, foliage 
and flowers intermingled with figures 
and grotesque animals. 

The cathedral of Sens need not be de- 
scribed here. In its ¢résor are many curi- 
osities, some magnificent tapestry, and 
some shabby old vestments supposed to 
have been worn by St. Thomas Becket 
what time he was taking refuge in the 
neighboring abbey of Sainte-Colombe- 
lés-Sens. The archiepiscopal palace, too, 
must be visited, and the portal, with its 
exquisite tracery, must be admired long 
and closely. This portal is certainly one 
of the very finest specimens of Renais- 
sance architecture in existence, and alone 
worth a visit to Sens. 

Unlike most French provincial towns, 
Sens has. no bad smells. The limpid 
waters of the Vanne River run perpetu- 
ally along the gutters of all the streets, 
and render the town one of the-cleanest 
and coolest in France. The picturesque 
old streets, with their babbling ruisseaua 
and their beautifully clean paving-stones, 
are made still more charming by the 
aromatic perfumes that rise from the 
rich gardens between and behind the 
houses. Around the town, following 
the line of the old fortifications, is a 
shady mall planted with immense elm- 
trees. The streets wind and zigzag 
about. in the most irregular fashion, and 
each shop has a sign swinging over the 
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door or painted on the shutters. The 
people are clean and well-looking, but 
tremendous gossips and passionate ang- 
lers. Nevertheless, Sens is a busy and 
prosperous town, doing business in whi- 
ting, cutlery, tanning, wine, etc. But 
the French very wisely refuse to sacri- 
fice everything to business: they will 
take their leisure and have their talk. 





Yonne was to go as far as Clamecy 
through the Burgundy wine- and wood- 
country, but, owing to the chémage 
of the navigation prescribed by the en- 
gineers for the sake of repairing the 
locks and weirs, we were obliged to aban- 
don that idea and content ourselves with 
rowing down from Sens. Our first 
stage was to Montereau, some thirty 


Our intention in starting up the | miles, with seven locks and a longish 











THE OLD BRIDGE 


spell of straight and monotonous canal. 
On the left bank runs a line of low 
chalk hills, and on the right bank are the 
vast and fertile plains of Lower Bur- 
gundy, which supply Paris with large 
quantities of grain. The villages are 
few and far between, and, with the ex- 
ception of the picturesque Pont-sur- 
Yonne, they offer no particular interest. 
Still, thanks to splendid weather, we en- 
joyed our row immensely. The distance 
was accomplished in twelve hours, from 
8.30 a.m. to 8.30 P.M., some six of 
which were spent in passing through 
the locks,—a most wearisome process. 
Montereau, where we stayed a night, 
stands at the confluence of the Seine and 





AT VERNONNET. 


the Yonne: its full name is Montereau- 
fault- Yonne,— Montereau where the 
Yonne fails and is absorbed by the 
Seine. ‘The town is uninteresting ; the 
old thirteenth-century church is ugly 
and in a poor state of repair. The only 
fine thing at Montereau is the double 
bridge over the Yonne and the Seine,— 
a splendid old structure. This bridge 
was the scene of the murder of Jean- 
sans-Peur, Duke of Burgundy, in 1419, 
in the presence of the Dauphin, after- 
ward Charles VII., during a conference 
between them, and in spite of the pre- 
caution which had been taken of erect- 
ing double barricades to divide the suites 
of the two princes. Jean-sans-Peur’s 
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sword is hung up in the choir of the 
church, and on the bridge is a black 
marble tablet with this inscription : 

En l’an mil quatre cens dix et neuf 

Sur ce pont agencé de neuf 

Fut meurtry Jehan de Burgogne. 

Our next stage was to Champagne, 
through a beautiful stretch of scenery,— 
a short pull of ten miles. The weather 
was fine, but a violent wind was blowing 
up stream and mounding the water up 
into waves so heavy that we could not 
make much progress, and all the time 
we shipped water over the bows. After 
three hours’ work, we landed at the vil- 
lage of Champagne, and put up at the 
only inn there, kept by “ Malin, mar- 
chand de vins. Loge & pied et 4 cheval. 
Restaurant. Friture.” Soran the sign. 
Half a dozen villagers gathered in won- 
derment on the bank to see us land. I 
suppose such a craft as ours had never 
been seen there before. We carried in 
our oars, sculls, rudder, and two valises, 
not forgetting the demijohn for our wine. 
And then, having tied the boat up, we 
undressed and jumped into the river. 
The curiosity of the villagers reached a 
feverish pitch. There were more than 
twenty of them on the bank now, watch- 
ing us swimming. It is a curious fact 
that the people in France who live by 
the rivers never bathe, and very few of 
them know how to swim. The water- 
men, too, rarely swim. Our bathing, 
therefore, excited the greatest curiosity 
all down the Seine. 

After the bath came dinner at the inn 
and a view of the country by the light 
of a brilliant sunset. Champagne is one 
of the loveliest spots we saw. At this 
point the Seine runs between sloping 
hills that come down almost to the 
water’s edge. At the foot of the hills 
on one bank is Champagne, a pictu- 
resque Village of five hundred inhabitants. 
At the foot of the hills on the opposite 
side is Thomery, with about twelve hun- 
dred inhabitants. The whole district is 
devoted to fruit-culture. Every house, 
every wall, has fruit-trees or vines trained 
on it. Pears, peaches, and grapes are 
trained along the public roads, while on 
the hill-sides rows upon rows of white 
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walls, with red-tile copings, are built so 
as to catch and husband every ray of 
sun. On these walls and between are 
trained vines and fruit-trees. The whole 
district is one vast garden. On the crest 
of the hills you see the immense trees of 
the forest of Fontainebleau, which covers 
the vast table-land over the heights. It 
is in this country exclusively that the 
famous table- grapes called ‘ Chasselas 
de Fontainebleau” are grown. The 
value of the grapes sent. from Thomery 
annually to Paris amounts to upward 
of two hundred thousand dollars: 

The next morning, after a swim and 
a cup of coffee, we pulled back up stream 
to a small town called Saint-Mammés, at 
the confluence of the Seine and the 
Loing. Saint-Mammés is a great junc- 
tion for canal- and river-navigation, and 
an important barge-building place. In 
itself the town is utterly uninteresting. 
The Loing is only navigable for about 
a mile and a half, as far as Moret, but 
just below Moret it is joined by the 
Canal du Loing, which completes the 
communication between the Seine and the 
Loire, the Rhone and the canals of the 
centre of France. Our boat being light, 
we were able to pull right up a the 
walls of Moret and to land in the cellars 
of the Hotel de |’Ecu de France. Far- 
ther progress up the river is arrested by 
tan-mills and flour-mills. 

Moret is a delightful old place, and 
one of the very few towns existing where 
the medieval fortifications still remain 
in an intelligible state of preservation. 
The town consists of one longish street, 
with an antique gate and tower at each 
end, and on each side of this main street 
a maze of narrow lanes and passages, 
zigzagging in and out, with houses, 
stables, barns, etc., built at the most ir- 
regular angles. The houses are all white, 
with red-tile roofs and light-green shut- 
ters. Right and left of the main street 
the modern town, with its two thousand 
inhabitants, has outgrown the old lines 
of walls, but at either end, and par- 
ticularly at the end of the town skirted 
by the Loing and its confluent the Or- 
vanne, the old walls are in a fine state 
of preservation. Of the castle there still 
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remains a huge donjon, or keep, which 
lias been carefully restored and con- 
verted into a dwelling by some wealthy 
person of the neighborhood. The view 
of the town from the bridge, with the 
church, the donjon, the old gate, the 
battlemented walls, and the bastions, 
with the river running at the foot, forms 
a delicious picture. 

The church of Moret, very fine exter- 
nally, was consecrated, it appears, in 
1166, by Thomas Becket, and, like the 
cathedral of Sens, it preserves among 
its relics some of the vestments of the 
English saint. It is a beautiful speci- 
men of pointed Gothic architecture, but, 
unfortunately, it is almost falling into 
ruins. In one of the windows there is 
some splendid stained glass. The organ- 
loft is a singularly delicate piece of 
Renaissance wood-carving. The day we 
were at Moret happened to be market- 
day. The market is held around the 
church and in the street that runs in 
front of it. As we stood within the 


edifice, admiring the graceful slender- 
ness of the columns, the elegance of the 
vaulted roof, the apparent immensity of 


the church itself, due to the beauty of 
its proportions, the sparrows and swal- 
lows were twittering in and out through 
the broken windows, while from outside 
penetrated the hum and buzz of the 
market and the yelping cries of the 


peddlers recommending their gay rib-' 


bons to the country-girls. The stillness 
of the church seemed all the greater 
amid this distant and subdued murmur. 
Then from time to time a sturdy tread 
would echo along the. quarried floor, as 
some rosy-cheeked market-woman, basket 
on arm, walked up the aisle to the chapel 
of the Sacred Heart or of St. Joseph, to 
say her prayers, bowing devoutly as she 
passed the mural tablet so prettily and 
touchingly worded : 


A la mémoire des enfants du canton de 
Moret, morts pour la défense du pays, 1870-71. 


Then would come in one of the ladies 
of the town and walk up to her prie- 
dieu, in the centre aisle. The whole 
social history of Moret might have been 
read in these prie-dieus by an experi- 
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enced eye,—some of them covered with 
plain moleskin, others with velvet, others 
with bands of wool-work, others with 
dimity, others with simple cane seats 
and unpadded chin-rests, some carefully 
swathed in brown holland, others left 
exposed to the dust, and on each one 
the name of the owner,—on this one 
written in ink, on this one a card, on this 
one a silver plate: ‘“ Mme. Fuzet mére,” 
“ Mme. Vve. Dubras,” “Mr. Yon,” 
“Mme. Dagron,” “Mr. Ronfanneau,” 
“Mme. Gromer,”—all the inhabitants, 
from the mayor and the notary down to 
the pork-butcher. 

The market outside the church was a 
scene that would have delighted the 
painter Prout. The stalls are few. The 
butchers, hosiers, mercers, and some of 
the peddlers alone have primitive instal- 
lations covered with scarlet awnings. 
Most of the market-people lay their 
wares out on the ground. Along each 
side of the street are laid planks sup- 
ported on low trestles or on pails turned 
bottom upward, and on these planks are 
seated, in serried ranks, the country- 
women,—one with a basket of eggs, one 
with cheeses, one with poultry, one with 
garden-produce or fruit. The costume 
of the peasant-woman here and in the 
north of France generally is simple and 
not unpicturesque: the head is tightly 
bound up in a multi-colored plaid ker- 
chief, completely concealing the hair ; 
the bodice is tight-fitting, with a fichu 
thrown over the shoulders, crossed on 
the breast and attached at the back; 
skirt plain and unplaited, apron, shoes, 
or sabots. Some of the old women carry 
umbrellas of the quaintest and most 
zesthetic blue and green shades. The 
women do not solicit custom, and seem 
more intent upon gossiping quietly with 
their neighbors than upon selling their 
butter and eggs. Atnoon the market is 
over, and you see the women trooping 
out through the old gate and over the 
bridge, most of them on foot, some in 
carts drawn by mules or donkeys, others 
in primitive vehicles dragged by oxen. 

Apart from the church, the gates, the 
walls, and the castle, there is nothing 
specially to be visited at Moret,—the 
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“antique and royal town of Moret-sur- 
Loing,” as the natives style it,— but 
the whole town is charming, and the 
memories of the place go back more 
than two thousand years. The Templars 
lived there; for centuries it was a favor- 
ite residence of the French kings ; in the 
fourteenth century the English occupied 
the town ; the famous Sully administered 
the finances of France from his retreat 
at Moret; in the convent of Moret a 
legitimate daughter of Louis XIV. 
lived and died,—so goes the story ; this 
unfortunate girl was born with such a 
dusky skin that her parents were ashamed 
of her, and shut her up in this convent, 
where she was known as “ la Mauresse,” 
as may be read in the memoirs of Sully 
and Voltaire. Finally, in 1815, Napo- 
leon slept at Moret the night before he 
arrived in Paris to sit on a throne in the 
Tuileries. But, even were there no his- 
torical souvenirs, all this country from 
Sens to Fontainebleau is charming. It 
formed the old province of the Gatinais, 
—the Vastinium of the Romans. An 
old writer of the sixteenth century, Dom 
Morin, dwells upon the singular healthi- 
ness and populousness of the country and 
the longevity and intelligence of the 
natives, and proceeds to summarize the 
qualities of these parts in words which 
even now need no modification on ac- 
count of the healthiness of the country. 
He says, “‘ Our very glorious kings have 
not only been advised to choose this 
country for their sojourn and for the 
preservation of their health, but, further- 
more, have decided almost from all time 
that their children should be born there- 
in, the said kings having esteemed that 
it was greatly in the interest of the state 
to choose the air where should be born 
those who would have need of great 
prudence and prettiness of wit for the 


guiding of so great and flourishing a 


kingdom as that of France. . . . The 
good situation and temperament of the 
GAtinais produces, above all the other 
parts of France, judicious men and well 
advised in all their affairs and courageous 
defenders of their rights. They have not 
bad accents, like the Normans and the 
Burgundians ; they are modest and cour- 
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teous, and, above all, the nobles and 
gentlemen are courteous, affable, and 
generous, being, for the most part, de- 
scendants of kings and great captains. 
As for religion, they are religiously de- 
voted to the service of God, and few of 
them belong to the pretended reformed 
religion.” 

As regards religion, what Dom Morin 
said three centuries ago is true to a cer- 
tain extent still. At any rate, we noticed 
a great difference between the people of 
the Upper Seine and the free-thinking, 
wily peasants of the Seine-et-Oise, the 
Eure, and the Seine-Inférieure. The 
people of the Upper Seine, too, are cer- 
tainly more polished, and their talk is 
clear and good, whereas when you get 
near Normandy you find a terrible ac- 
cent which it requires practice to under- 
stand. As regards the populonsness of 
the country, it must certainly have di- 
minished immensely both on the Yonne 
and on the Upper Seine, and the proof 
is that all along the banks of the two 
rivers you constantly come to paltry vil- 
lages of only a score of houses, perhaps, 
but with a magnificent old church. The 
fact is that the population of France, 
like that of all the Latin countries, is not 
growing, while, on the other hand, the 
great towns, particularly Paris, are con- 
stantly draining the provinces. 

After visiting Moret, we returned to 


‘Champagne, and slept there that night, 


our hostess having previously begged us 
to sign the register. This register was 
one of the fine old imperial articles which 
the traveller now rarely meets with, even 
in the country, the police of the republic 
being far from strict on the point of the 
inscription of travellers. By virtue of 
a law of 22d July, 1791, inn-keepers are 
bound to have filled up this register as 
soon as a traveller arrives, even if he 
sleep only one night in the house. The 
register contains so many sheets of 
stamped paper, ruled into compartments, 
in which the traveller has to-write his 
name, profession, habitual domicile, age, 
date of arrival, place he last slept at, 
destination, date of departure, place of 
birth. Most of the visitors to Cham- 
pagne appeared to have been ambulant 
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singers, lyric artistes, Italian navvies, 
tin-men, and peddlers. Still, modest as 
the inn and its visitors were, we found 
clean bedrooms, clean linen, and abun- 
dant and well-cooked food. 

Leaving Champagne, we rowed down 
through magnificent scenery, skirting the 
forest of Fontainebleau, as far as Melun, 
and then from Melun past St.-Assise 
and St.-Fargeau,—the scene of Dumas’s 
“ Affaire Clémenceau,’—Seine Port, the 
forest of Rougeau to Corbeil, and from 
Corbeil to Paris. This latter stage, with 
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the exception of beautiful forest - sce- 
nery between Melun and Villeneuve-St.- 
Georges, was without incident, and needs 
no special description. 

Our journey through Paris was ex- 
ceedingly interesting, because it enabled 
us to consider the city in a new light,— 
as a port, almost as a seaport. At Cha- 
renton the Seine is joined by the Marne 
and the canal of St.-Maur, and the navi- 
gation begins to get busy, so that we had 
to be careful about our steering. Be- 
tween Charenton and Bercy Bridge we 








CHURCH OF HAUTE ILE, NEAR LA ROCHE-GUYON. 


see massed together vast timber-rafts | are covered with millions of barrels of 


that float down from Burgundy and the 
Yonne, with whole colonies of lumber- 
men on board, with their goods and 
chattels, wives and children. Below the 
bridge we admired the splendid new em- 
bankment of Bercy, and along the water’s 
edge, on the barges and rafts, we saw 
hundreds of stevedores, the red-skins of 
Paris, the débardeurs, direct descend- 
ants of the old badawrs of Lutetia, 
bronzed by the blazing sun. Down to 
the Pont de I’ Estacade the quays on each 
side of the river, La Rapée and Bercy, 


wine and brandy in course of being un- 
loaded and stored in the immense entre- 


| pots that are kept cool by shady trees. 





Nearly all the wine and brandy is brought 
to Paris by water. Below the Pont de 
l’Estacade we pass the huge lock-gates of 
the Canal St.-Martin, which passes under 
the Place de la Bastille and connects the 
Seine with the basin of La Villette, the 
Canal de ]’Oureq, the Marne, and the 
water-ways of the north of France and of 
Holland. Past the Arsenal, Hétel-Dieu, 
phe Conciergerie, the Pont Neuf, with 
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its statue of Henri IV., we arrive in the 
region of floating swimming-baths and 
wash-houses, or davoirs, with their cease- 
less noise of beaten linen and hum of 
restless tongues. As for the baths, 
they are simply human frog - ponds. 
Passing along the Louvre, we arrive at 
the Pont des Arts, with its crowd of 
idlers leaning over the parapet and 
watching the washing of innumerable 
poodles, and at the Port St.-Nicolas, 
where a London steamer is discharging 
a cargo of horns, which will soon become 
unrecognizable in the disguise of inge- 
nious articles de Paris. Next we come 
to the Quai d’Orsay, the great firewood- 
and sand-wharf. Here is unloaded most 
of the wood that is burnt by the Pari- 
sians during the winter months, and the 
sand and gravel used for the:streets and 
public gardens. Still pulling down, we 
pass the commercial quays of Grenelle 
and Passy, with their stores of coal and 
iron and chemical products, and so to 
Auteuil, with its ginguettes, concerts, 
eating-houses, and music-halls, and, on 
the opposite bank, a big ship-building 
yard, where the Seine passenger-steamers 
are built. At Auteuil we left our boat 
and returned to Paris to meet a third 
man, who was to accompany us the rest 
of the journey. 

Meanwhile, still with the idea of Paris 
as a port in mind, we paid a visit on foot 
to the central “docks” of Paris. These 
extend from the Bastille to St.-Denis, 
along the banks of the Canal St.-Martin, 
the centre being the basin of La Vil- 
lette. The sight is really interesting, 
and one which, I think, visitors to Paris 
rarely see. The docks of La Villette 
are simply thronged with steamers and 
barges, and on either side rise tall ware- 
houses, immense grain-sheds, steam- 
cranes, piles of barrels and cases, mili- 
stones, plaster of Paris, ete. These two 
latter products find their way even to 
America. The celebrated French econo- 
mist, Michel Chevalier, when visiting 
Buffalo, noticed a boat laden with mill- 
stones like those quarried in the environs 
of Paris. The captain told him that the 
stones actually came from Paris, and 
added that on the Erie line, in Indiana, 
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Illinois, and even Michigan, French 
mill - stones from La Ferté-sous-Jarre 
were used. As for plaster of Paris, the 
quarries of Belleville and the Butte 
Chaumont owe their name of “ Carriéres 
d’Amérique” to the country where so 
much of their produce goes. 

A glance at a canal map of France 
will show the immense importance of the 
port of Paris, and how Paris is accessible 
by water from all parts of France and 
Europe. By the Marne and the canal of 
the Marne you reach Strasbourg and 
the Rhine. The Oise and the three 
canals of St.-Quentin, the Sambre, and 
the Ardennes put Paris in communica- 
tion with the Scheldt and the Meuse, by 
means of which the coal-mines of Mons 
and Charleroi send their products. In 
another direction, as we have seen, the 
Loing and the Yonne open up to Paris, 
by means of their canals, the basins of 
the Loire and the Sadne, and complete 
the water-way between Paris and the 
Mediterranean. The Yonue, which an- 
nually floats down to Paris six hundred 
thousand cords of wood, not only puts 
the capital in communication with Lyons, 
by the Canal de Bourgogne, but also 
with Germany and Switzerland, by the 
Canal de |’Est, which joins the Rhine 
between Basel and Hunningen. The 
river-traffic is simply enormous. The 
colonial produce landed at Havre finds 
its way up the Seine to Rouen, Paris, 
and Lyons; the wool from Australia 
and the ivory from Africa are landed at 
La Villette before being transformed in 
the workshops of the Faubourg St.- 
Denis ; wine from Burgundy, Cette, and 
Bordeaux, sugar from the north, oil 
from the south, farm-produce and grain 
from the west, iron from the east, are 
all largely conveyed by water in craft of 
all kinds,—in barges, drawn by horses, 


donkeys, or mules, on the central canals 


and rivers, in porteurs, or steam-barges, 
with paddle-wheels aft, or in trains of 
ten or fifteen barges drawn by steam- 
tugs or by the tugs, already described, 
which drag on the chain. Between 
Havre and Lyons there are several rival 
towing companies, but the most impor- 
tant is the Compagnie Havre-Paris-Lyon, 
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whose fine steam-tugs and barges are 
always to be seen on the route. 

Having met our third man, and 
bought a capital map of the Seine from 
Paris to the sea, we embarked at Auteuil 
for Rouen. Having now a man to steer, 
we travelled more rapidly than we had 
done while we were only two. Our 
first stage was from Paris to Chatou, 
through Bas-Meudon, Sévres, Boulogne, 
St.-Cloud, Suresnes, Asniéres, St.-Ouen, 
St.-Denis, Epinay, and Argenteuil,—in 
short, through the environs of Paris, 
for here the Seine twists and turns 
about so tortuously that after rowing 
six hours -you arrive about half a mile 
by land from your starting-point. The 
scenery down to Suresnes is, however, 
lovely. From Suresnes to Argenteuil 
it is abominable, and at St.-Denis the 
water is as black and filthy as that of 
a Black-Country canal. At Argenteuil 
the vines reappear, and the large basin 
of Argenteuil is the head-quarters of 
the yachtsmen of the Seine. Chatou, 
where we spent the night, is a charm- 
ing suburban resort, full of pretty villas 
and inhabited by wealthy Parisian stock- 
exchange people and tradesmen. At 
the Hétel du Soleil d’Or, an old-fash- 
ioned rambling inn, dinner, beds, and 
breakfast for three cost nine dollars, 
—which we thought dear, particularly 
after our experience on the upper Seine, 
where even in the towns the charge 
for the same thing never exceeded two 
dollars. 

The next morning we got under way 
at nine, dragged the boat over the lock 
at Bougival, and rowed, through splendid 
scenery, and with the terrace and forest 
of St.-Germain on our left, down to 
Maisons-Laffitte, where we breakfasted 
at the Restaurant du Petit-Havre, by 
the side of a fine old mill. The walls 
of the inn, and of the kind of loggia 
where our table was laid, with vines 
trailing over the opening, were covered 
with paintings, as is the case with many 
Inns in the environs of Paris, where 


‘often first-class artists have left some 


valuable souvenir. Our breakfast con- 
sisted mainly of fried gudgeons. All 
down the river we ate excellent fish— 





eels, perch, gudgeon, brochet, and vari- 
ous small fish that made capital matelotte 
and friture. The whole length of the 
river is divided into cantons, and each 
year the right of fishing in each is let 
out by the respective communes to the 
highest bidder. This right of fishing 
means the right of using nets, the right 
of line-fishing with a float being unre- 
stricted. The French are passionate 
and patient anglers, and all the way 
from Paris to Rouen there is a line of 
anglers on either bank, posted like sen- 
tinels at regular distances. Another 
feature that struck the crew was the won- 
derful amount of washing done in the 
Seine. Below Paris there are no bateaux- 
lavoirs, or floating wash-houses, except 
in a few towns like Mantes, Vernon, 
and Elbeuf; but wherever there is a 
group of half a dozen cottages near the 
river, there you will certainly find half 
a dozen women kneeling in wooden 
boxes or fenders on the brink, with a 
little stool or shelf in front of them on 
which they soap and beat their linen 
with a battoir before soaking it:in the 
flowing stream. And all the time the 
busy creatures gossip and gossip ! 

After breakfast and pipes at Maisons, 
we started again at 12.30, and, still 
skirting the beautiful forest of St.- 
Germain, rowed through a long stretch 
of delicious scenery by La Frette, Her- 
blay, and Conflans-Ste.-Honorine, where 
we again met with very rough water, 
which broke unpleasantly over our bows. 
The whole country is like a garden: the 
hills are covered with vines, and the 
villages built in terraces up the slopes, 
with generally a pretty old church 
perched on the top. At Conflans we 
landed, and accepted the hospitality of 
Dallemagne, Marchand de Vin, whose 
kitchen and cellar were excavated out of 
the hill-side. Dallemagne offered us a 
round flat loaf, called a galette, and 
some sourish red wine, called gingly, 
—the wine of the country,—which we 
found very conducive to quenching 
thirst. We drank it in a rustic room 
trained over with vines and overlooking 
the Seine. The berries were already 
swelling, and hung down in luscious 
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clusters over our heads. From Con- 
flans we rowed down to Poissy, bathed, 
washed the boat, and put up for the 
night at the sign of the “ Esturgeon,” 
where we dined admirably on a balcony 
overlooking the river. After dinner 
we went on to the bridge,—an immense 
old structure of sixteen stone arches, 
—and contemplated, by a brilliant moon- 
light, a river- and woodlarid-scene, the 
broadest and finest we had yet beheld. 
The day’s stage was thirty-two kilométres. 
Dinner, beds, and coffee in the morning, 
six dollars. 

The next day we were off at 7.45, 
and floated with the stream between a 
series of beautiful wooded islands, whose 
banks were literally ablaze with bright- 
colored flowers. The hills along the 
river and in the distance presented an 
incredible variety of tints of green, and 
a luxuriance of growth quite remarkable. 
Nothing could be more lovely than the 
river-banks, the sloping hills now varie- 
gated with vines and patches of miscel- 
laneous spade-culture, the white rock 
here and there laid bare by the wear 


and tear of centuries, the scraggy pop- 


lars waving solitarily on the crest. We 
passed Triel, Meulan, and Verneuil,— 
where “bow,” strong in history, re- 
marked that the battle of Herrings was 
fought,—and stopped for breakfast at 
Juziers. Thence to Mantes-la-Jolie, 
where we landed to visit the fine old 
church, and thence through a stretch 
of poor scenery to Vétheuil, where we 
put up for the night at a mediocre inn, 
** Nouveau Cheval blanc,” up in the vil- 
lage away from the river. However, we 
had a good dinner and were well treated. 
Our arrival in this village excited intense 
curiosity, and, while we were eating, a 
row of natives drew up in front of the 
door to catch a glimpse of les Anglais. 
Our stage this day was fifty kilo- 
métres. 

We left Vétheuil at 7.45 a.m. The 
country continued to be fertile, with 
hills on one side of the river and plains 
on the other. At La Roche-Guyon we 
admired the ruins of an old feudal castle. 
Thence through charming scenery to 
Vernon, where we breakfasted at an inn 
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on the river-side. Our hostess was a 
fat, motherly person in a white cap, 
named “la mére” Rozé, who served us 
a splendid breakfast, sat down to table 
with us to watch us eat, called us her 
little children — Mangez bien, mes pe- 
tits enfants! ... Ehbien! Cvest-y 
bonne Tomelette, mes enfants ?”—was 
desirous of obtaining information about 
the Queen of England and the Scotch 
national dress, had views of her own 
about the Egyptian question, and alto- 
gether was quite a type. 

After breakfast we rowed and sculled 
to Petit Andelys through delicious 
woodland scenery. Just before you 
reach Petit Andelys you pass King 
Richard’s famous Chiteau- Gaillard, a 
fine old ruin standing imposingly on 
the hill-top and commanding an im- 
mense panorama of hill and valley. At 
Petit Andelys we put up at the Chaine 
d’Or, a fine and quaint old inn, with a 
charming old hostess who fed and lodged 
us splendidly. Our stage this day was 
forty-six kilométres. 

The next morning we were off at 7.50, 
and rowed for several hours through 
perfectly idyllic scenery, hearing nothing 
but the plashing of our oars, the cooing 
of the ring-doves, the whirring of the 
wings of a startled water-hen, and the 
whispering of the poplars. Arrived at 
the village of Tournedos, we landed, and 
breakfasted at an inn which was at the 
same time the grocery-store, tobacco- 
shop, and newspaper-shop of the village. 
Our hostess was an old Norman peasant, 
burnt by the sun to the color of choco- 
late. With her head bound up in a 
kerchief, she looked not unlike an 
Egyptian mummy. She gave us an 
immense breakfast, in the consumption 
of which we spent nearly three hours. 
We did not get on board again until 
three o’clock. At the lock of Poses we 
were nearly crushed to jelly through a 
barge swinging loose while the water 
was sinking. Then we had a hardish 
pull to Elbeuf, where we arrived at 8.15 
p.M., having been greatly delayed and 
irritated by the locks. We stayed at 
the Hétel de France, and were well 
treated. The town is old, but far from 
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prosperous. Our stage this day was 
forty-six kilométres. ° 

At Elbeuf our journey was practi- 
cally at an end, the distance from there 
to Rouen being only twenty-two kilo- 
métres, through comparatively poor 
scenery. Arrived at Rouen, we put 
the boat on board a steamer and sent 


THE QUAYS AT ROUEN, 


kilometres, or two hundred and fifty 
miles. The number of locks, if I re- 
member rightly, is twenty-five. These 
locks are the great nuisance of the 
journey. They are so immense that it 
takes at least an hour and a half to get 
through some of them; and the ap- 
proaches to many are so awkward that, 
unless one’s boat be very light indeed, 
one scarcely has the alternative of 
carrying it over the weir. I may 








it back to Paris, while we put up at a 
fine hotel on the quay, where we spent a 
few days in high luxury. Of the sights 
of Rouen I need say nothing. Are 
they not described in innumerable guide- 
books ? 
The whole distance we rowed, from 
Sens to Rouen, was about four hundred 


say that pleasure-navigation is 
hardly recognized on the Seine, 
and pleasure-boats have no privi- 
leges as they do on the Thames. 
They have to take their chance ; 
and a poor chance it is when 
they have to pass a lock with 
ten or fifteen huge barges in it. 
However, all these little dan- 
gers and inconveniences do not last long, 
and are soon forgotten. The trip is 
certainly worth making, and with a light 
boat it would be simply ideal. What 
more can be desired than exquisite sce- 
nery, kind and obliging people, abun- 
dant food, clean linen, and fine weather ? 
All this we had, and more besides,—that 
charm of novelty and of the unforeseen 
peculiar to “ foraine travell.” 
THEODORE CHILD. 
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THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS. 


CHAPTER XX. 
FORTUNE'S LARGESS. 
OBERT McLELLAN had written 
to Glenlyon,— 

“Tam so happy that, to be any hap- 
pier, I must enlarge my capacity for en- 
joyment. The thought of Aurelia does 
not at present interfere in one way or 
the other. I have neither the delight of 
being sure of her nor the pain of think- 
ing that I must do without her, either 
of which would render less engrossing 
in my mind that one thought that I 
am at last in Rome, after so many diffi- 
culties, with full liberty to devote all my 
life to Art. 

“ But I think it better to have the ques- 
tion decided in one way or the. other with- 
out delay, for two reasons: if Aurelia 
should pronounce against me, I could 
better bear the disappointment now 
when I have a thousand distractions 
and am only beginning to work; and, 
on the other hand, if she should accept 
me, it would make a good deal of’ differ- 
ence in my present arrangements.” 

The plan of an immediate arrange- 
ment for the future had occurred to 
him while he was searching for a studio. 
Full of an artistic curiosity to see all 
that was possible of this new life, he 
had not only looked at the studios which 
were offered him, but had taken a house- 
agent’s list, and bought a copy of the 
“‘ Locatore,’ a weekly folio devoted en- 
tirely to advertisements of every sort of 
tenement, and had passed several days 
in looking at houses and apartments. 
Among the places he had visited was 
one which, though not very highly 
prized by the owner, struck him as capa- 
ble of being changed into a charming 
apartment with a studio attached. The 
rooms, though rough and shabby, were 
well proportioned and had both eastern 
and western sunshine; and a long loft, 
used as a lumber-room, had all the essen- 
tials in size and position for a beautiful 
studio. Making his way through the 





dusty rubbish, he looked out of a small 
northern window on an enchanting view 
of the near Tiber,—not too near,—St. 
Peter’s, and Castel Sant’ Angelo, with 
a grand half-circle of horizon shining 
low between the great mountains. 
Everything here was rough and dingy; 
but he saw at once the paradise which 
might be evoked from such material, 
and in ten minutes of study his imagi- 
nation had set up an easel in that pure 
light, hung pictures about, and seated 
Aurelia at her work in a low chair near 
the window. 

The vision came and went, but left 
an ardent longing behind it. He ob- 
tained the owner’s promise that the 
rooms should not be let for a week, in 
which time he could decide. If Au- 
relia accepted him, he thought, he 
would take the place at once and begin 
his improvements. A home is of slow 
growth. They would make and adorn 
this together. And at last the thought 
grew so delightful that he tried to put 
it away, lest he should be disappointed. 

On the evening before he could ex- 
pect an answer to his letter to Glenlyon, 
feeling too nervous and anxious for soli- 
tude, he accepted the invitation of some 
friends to accompany them to the opera. 
It would be better than tormenting him- 
self with doubts through half the night, 
he thought, though he had not allowed 
much space for evening amusements in 
his plan of Roman life. 

It was past midnight when he left 
the theatre. He said good-night to his 
friends at the door of their hotel, and 
went homeward alone. The skies were 
scintillating with stars; not a soul was 
in sight, and not a sound reached his 
ears save that of his own slow and quiet 
footsteps. The streets stretched out like 
dry torrent-beds, all the daily stream 
of life having disappeared from their 
whitely-glimmering stones. He passed 
a deserted piazza, where in the soft dusk 
a fairy stream of water murmured its 
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faint song above the sleepless Triton, like 
the sad memory of a time when the 
‘floods clapped their hands’ about him 
as he cleaved their blue-green billows 
and blew the “wreathéd horn” of Nep- 
tune. 

From thence the street led straight on 
toward memories of Meecenas and dear, 
pleasant Horace; and an abrupt turn 
brought him to a long piazza surrounded 
by dark walls and ruins, and in front of 
a house that had known the sister of 
that fine old king, Sixtus V., “‘the ass of 
the March” (“‘?'asino della Marca’), as 
he was called by the other cardinals 
while he shuffled about among them, 
meek, decrepit, simple, biding his time, 
till, the tiara on his forehead, he shook 
out his lion’s mane and terrified them 
into silence. “The only living man 
worthy to be my husband,” said Queen 
Elizabeth of him. 

Our wanderer slowly crossed the piaz- 
za in the silence and darkness, pausing 
now and then. Darkness? No. For, 
fair and silver, over the rough outline 
of the old Baths of Diocletian stole the 
moon’s waning crescent. Silence? No, 
—less. For, with astrong soft rush and 
rustle, a great column of water was 
springing into the air and joyously catch- 
ing at the moon-beams, as if it had been 
longing and waiting for them, crouched 
down among the rocks and grasses; and, 
as it sprang, all round about its foamy 
head hovered a crown of airy gold, with 
soft iris-colors floating out and in, and 
sparkles as of fire. So the divine Light 
of the World comes out in search of 
finite appreciation, as if only in the 
eager, aspiring soul of man could it be- 
hold its own close-folded perfectness, 
and the human heart divines that God 
is love, as the water-drop first found the 
iris in the sunbeam. . 

A solemn single stroke from some 
neighboring campanile roused the soli- 
tary dreamer. He started, and, going 
toward the great ruin, unlocked a barred 
gate that gave entrance to a gravelled 
walk running along its side. The walk 
had a vine-wreathed trellis at the right 
and overhead; at the left was the 
ancient wall. At the head of the in- 





clined walk a tiny fountain dripped. 
A rustling of many wings and a half- 
sleepy cooing came from underneath the 
vines, where slept a flock of pigeons, all 
stirring at the sound of a step, then 
settling to their downy rest again. 
Robert opened a door, and entered 
the studio. It was an immense square 
vaulted chamber of the antique baths, 
which Salathiel, with poetic taste, had 
chosen to fit up as a drawing-room 
studio, all his marble-cutting being done 
elsewhere. The light came from a sin- 


.gle broad window ‘half-way up the wall, 


and a stair and platform had been built 
there, making a small boudoir-loggia that 
looked out into the piazza of the railway- 
station. A dusky Judith stood in that 
half-light. Away in a shadowy corner, 
only guessed at, a large pallid Eve 
shrank away from the curse, one perfect 
hand pushed out against an entering fine 
moon-ray sharp as a stiletto. Sofas, 
chairs, and tables were mere blotches 
of darker shadow; but the moon-ray, 
moving, touched brightly the keys of 
an open piano. Facing the window, a 
strange contrast to the tragical associa- 
tions of the other figures, a large mar- 
ble bust of Liszt stood on a marble 
pillar, the very embodiment of worldly 
success, at which his mocking mouth 
seemed to smile scornfully.* It was 
a place to dream in, if one would 
yield. Robert McLellan would not 
yield. He lay down and told himself 
to go to sleep, and to sleep he went. 

It seemed to him that he had but just 
closed his eyes when he woke and found 
the morning all about him. But for 
the evening’s dissipation, this early sun- 
shine would have found him in a caffe 
in the Due Marcelli. He dressed 
hastily, but, before going out, went to 
an easel beside the Judith and uncov- 
ered a picture on it. He had begun 
this long before in Scotland, and had 
finished it in Rome only the day before. 
He called it ‘‘ The Sweet Singer.” 

The beholder stood midway up a 
mountain, among mountains. Half the 
sky behind these rugged heights was 
radiant with a limpid light, and half 
darkened by the visibly rolling thunders 
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of a tempest-cloud. Between slope and 
slope below, half seen, an Oriental town 
shone peacefully in the sunshine. Ona 
winding thread of a path a man came 
running upward from it. In a green 
nook among the rocks in the foreground 
a flock of sheep were all huddled about 
a young shepherd seated there, their 
timid heads pushed under his mantle, 
behind his shoulders, and about his feet. 
The picture was full of a strong wind, 
though not a tree appeared. The grasses 
and small flowers bent; the woolly 
fleeces turned all one way; the shep- 
herd’s hair flew out behind him in a 
wavering flame of gold. 

He is young and beautiful, this shep- 
herd. Health blooms in his cheeks, and 
his skin is a fairness sun-tinted into gold. 
You can scarcely see in his softly-dented 
temples where those golden locks begin 
to grow. He is strong as well as 
beautiful. He can fling a stone, as 
shepherds use, so that it will crush 
the brow of a giant, and he can slay a 
lion and take the lamb out of his mouth, 
and a bear and deliver his prey. With 
his feet he can run like the wolf when 
the hunters are on his traces. He is 
tender and magnanimous. He takes the 
tired lambs in his arms; and he can 
forgive a treacherous friend who weeps 
before him. His voice is sweeter than 
the nightingale’s, than the south wind’s, 
or than the voices of the brooks of 
spring. 

He is good only to tend the sheep, 
his envious brethren say. They will re- 
proach him contemptuously when he 
comes to the camp: “I know thy pride 
and thy naughtiness. Where hast thou 
left those few sheep?” He is glad to 
stay out of their sight on the mountain, 
though he will answer, ‘“ What have I 
done now ?” 

Nabal, the rich fool, when this shep- 
herd, fainting and flying from his ene- 
mies, shall appeal to him humbly by his 
messengers for food, will fling back the 
brutal answer, ‘“ Who is David, and who 


is the son of Jesse? There be many | 


servants nowadays who break away every 
man from his master.” 
He is David the avenger, thou fool, 


—David the glory of Israel,—David, a 
man after God’s very heart; and Samuel 
is waiting to anoint him king! His 
soul is of dew and of a flame, and his 
heart-strings are alyre. His songs shall 
be sung on earth till the silence of the 
last days shall fall, and be echoed in 
heaven when the hearts of the Nabals 
of the earth shall have died within them 
and they shall have dropped like stones 
into their place. 

His harp in his hands, and the flock 
about his feet, he is singing,— 

His pavilion round about him were dark waters 
and thick clouds of the skies. 

At the brightness that was before him his thick 
clouds passed, 

Hailstones, and coals of fire. ; 

The artist must have lived above the 
every-day world who could paint a pic- 
ture which could thus carry the specta- 
tor back to a time when prophets were 
upon the earth and rulers were chosen 
for their strength and godliness. He 





stood gazing at the canvas and rising 
spiritually to the level of it. All that 
he had painted in Rome were a few 
technical finishes: the soul of the pic- 
ture was the inspiration of those far- 
away Northern hours. It occurred to 
him that technicalities were all that he 
could learn in Rome, and that the de- 
light of a too long contemplation of the 
masterpieces of the past could result 
only in imitation. They were great be- 
cause they did not imitate, and the best 
imitation of them could never possess 
the force of the original, for the very 
reason that it was an imitation. It 
seemed to him that a too long residence 
in Italy would do him more harm than 
good, his first higher enthusiasm sinking 
to a mere sensuous enjoyment. 

“T will stay but five years,” he said. 
“They shall be years of seeing and of 
study. Then off with me to wrestle 
with the angel on my own heather. A 
man’s truest inspiration is on the spot 
where he drew his first breath, and 
there most peacefully he draws his last.” 

It was quite a sudden development, 
| rather than change, of plan, and the 
sight of his own completed work was 
the cause of it. It often happens that 
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the memory of our own best efforts be- 
comes our teacher in less happy moments. 

“JT shall not make a fortune,” he 
said, turning away, and he began whis- 
tling cheerfully. And then he sang out, 
to frighten away certain shadows that 
began to rise,— 

O, I nae’scarce to lay me on, 

Of kingly fields were ance my ain ; 

Wi’ the moor-cock on the mountain-bree, 

But hardship ne’er can daunten me, 
and, opening the door to go out, his song 
was smothered in a rushing cloud of 
purple and white wings. Salathiel’s 
pigeons flew at him from every direc- 
tion,—from the trellis, the little foun- 
tain, the great piazza outside, from the 
sky they had been sailing across. They 
brought a breeze with them in their 
strong wings, and they pressed upon 
him with a soft stress, and overcame 
him with their plumy tyranny. Laugh- 
ingly he went back into the studio for 
the food which the sculptor kept for 
them, and as he went they followed him 
in a stately procession across the floor, 
their necks glancing in the light, their 
beautiful wings folded back as smooth 
as satin. When he had found the grain, 
and went out with it, they turned and 
followed him to the trellis-walk as they 
had come in. One young creature, 
showing an indecorous haste, was se- 
verely pecked into a modest behavior by 
its nearest neighbor. 

Robert, having fed the pigeons, went 
down to the gate and opened a letter- 
box screwed to the inside of it. It con- 
tained a single letter—a small, dainty 
envelope faintly perfumed with violets. 
His heart gave a bound as he recognized 
Aurelia’s writing. For a moment he 
stood hesitating ; then he went out into 
the piazza, and seated himself on one of 
the benches near the, fountain. 

For an instant, while he broke the 
seal, a terrible eclipse came over every- 
thing. There was no beauty in heaven 
or on earth, and life was but the walk- 
ing on a trembling bridge hung over an 
abyss. Then nature shone out again, 
and joy replenished the world. 

It was Aurelia who wrote; and we 
already know her decision. Nor was it 

Vor. VI. N.8.—10 





more pleasing than the manner in which 
it was communicated. Having yielded, 
she did so cordially and gracefully. “I 
hope that you may be as happy in read- 
ing this as I am in writing it,” she con- 
cluded. 

Happy! What, then, is happiness ? 
Is it the -effervescence of intoxicated 
feeling? or is it the melancholy quiet 
which comes with rest after a struggle? 
Robert held the letter in his hand, and 
looked about him. The fountain-jet 
made a great golden feather in the sun- 
shine, waving this way and that. 

‘* How easy it would be to die!” he 
thought. 

He who has reached the height, long 
striven for, of a blameless ambition, has 
ever a feeling of melancholy mingled 
with his triumph, if his soul has climbed 
as well as his fancy. What he has won, 
though sweet indeed, is so little, after 
all, and the higher success of powers 
strained to their utmost and the stronger 
for the strain, and the purer, finer at- 
mosphere he breathes on this new level, 
as yet he’can but vaguely comprehend. 
He only knows that what filled his soul 
in anticipation does not fill it in posses- 
sion, and he does not see at once that his 
soul has become larger. 

Yet it was sweet, and when Robert.en- 
tered the caffe that morning more than 
one thought, “ How happy the fellow 
looks !” and smiled in looking at him. 
Happiness is pleasant to see. Grief is a 
mendicant ; but Joy has largess written 
on its brow. 

From the caffe he went to call upon 
some artists in their studios, and met 
everywhere a cordial welcome. Then he 
went up the Spanish steps and along 
Via Sistina, stopping to look at the 
models. Here were all the old familiar 
figures, pleasant to see, though hack- 
neyed: the. women with their black 
eyes, white head-cloths, and coral ear- 
rings and necklaces ; the beautiful gypsy- 
colored boys with their long curls; the 
men with long black or white hair under 
their peaked hats, their red waistcoats, 
slender legs in tight stockings, and splay- 
feet tied up in squares of leather. 

From there he went to buy some 
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brushes and colors,—delightful task! 


How his fingers knew the feel of those 
pennelli / and how his eyes could see all 
the myriad possibilities of those pure 
blues and yellows! He remembered 
how, as a boy, when he saw the first 
splash of ultramarine on his palette, the 
heavens had seemed to open above him. 

These purchases made, he went to a 
trattoria for his luncheon, and found 
himself in a vine-covered garden, all the 
table-cloth and plain white dishes and 
the floor of gravel gold-spotted with a 
filtering sunshine. He made up an ac- 
count of his day’s expenditures while 
waiting, exact to a centesimo. He re- 
solved to write to his mother that even- 
ing. How glad they would be about 
Aurelia, and to know that he could live 
so cheaply ! 

Then, luncheon over, came the most 
joyful task of all, saved with cunning 
thriftiness that he might linger over it 
as long as he pleased. He went to see 
the landlord of the apartment he had 
chosen, and engaged the place on a five- 
years’ lease. The studio must be pre- 


pared at once; for Salathiel was coming 


back. The rest could wait a little while, 
though he meant to come there at once 
and live. 

After a while he sent the landlord 
away, and stayed alone in his future 
home till the sun went down, studying 
all its possibilities, arranging everything 
in his mind. Aurelia and he would 
choose the furniture together, but he 
must first make the house ready. 

When the sun went down behind the 
western sea, he knelt and prayed for 
himself and for his future wife, and gave 
thanks to God, then went home peace- 
fully. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FATHER SEGNERI. 


THE next day Robert set out for 
Sassovivo. 

On entering the railway-carriage, he 
observed a priest there, who, seated in a 
corner, was looking out of the window. 
He was a small, white-haired man, and 
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appeared to take no notice of any one, 
but to be quite absorbed in his own 
thoughts. Robert seated himself in an- 
other corner and imitated his travelling- 
companion,—looked out at the landscape, 
and thought. 

Station after station was passed, and 
still the priest kept his place; but when 
at last they arrived at the Sassovivo sta- 
tion he turned from the window, rose 
briskly, and prepared to descend. Rob- 
ert, leaving the carriage first, offered to 
assist him, and was most courteously 
thanked. In a few minutes they found 
themselves in the same diligence. There 
was no one else ; and at length the priest 
seemed to become aware of his travelling- 
companion, and looked at him with swift, 
penetrating glances as they exchanged a 
few civil remarks. When they reached 
the town, Robert was too full of excite- 
ment to do more than bow a hasty fare- 
well before setting out to find the castle. 

The castle was not hard to find. From 
the piazza where the diligence stopped 
he could see its dark gate and rough 
walls across the end of a long street 
leading westward. He walked slowly 
down this street, carrying his own valise, 
to the great grief of several poor boys 
and men who had hoped to earn a few 
soldi by carrying it for him, and who 
scrambled for the chance they all lost, 
poor souls! It was the hour of after- 
noon when most people were out, and he 
received many a pleasant glance as he 
paused to look at the shops, or at the. 
children, or at the amusing beaux who 
marched up and down with all the air of 
being in the most fashionable of resorts, 
glancing at the girls who passed, or atti- 
tudinizing before some window, the grace 
of their pose disturbed occasionally by a 
pig which ran between their legs, or 
by a donkey whose mountainous load of 
dry branches nearly swept them off their 
feet,—whereupon a black look and an 
angry word would be flung at the con- 
tadino and his ciuco. These ciuchi have 
the most serene way of walking over 
human beings, though they turn out for 
each other. Indeed, there are many 
ways in which the ass makes it evident 
that, though he has not, to our knowl- 
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edge, been heard to utter an articulate 
word since the days of Balaam, he keeps 
up a very voluble thinking, and that his 

opinion of man is frequently anything 
but flattering. Look at him when some 
stupid driver with a stick in his hand is 
trying to teach him how best to pick his 
way down a rocky mountain-path, and 
pulling his bridle this way and that, and 
howling in his ears. See the quadruped 
pause an instant, and, with a little shiver 
of impatience and disgust, look round 
deliberately into his tormentor’s face, 
then, without a word, go on again. You 
involuntarily think that without a word, 
for the attitude and look were startlingly 
human and expressed the utmost of con- 
tempt. You will see, too, that for a little 
while the driver acts as if cowed. 

When Robert McLellan reached the 
court of the castle, no one was in sight. 
Even in his lover’s preoccupation he 
smiled with an artist’s delight at the 
rough old blackened stones, and the blue 
vases in their iron rings outside the bal- 
cony, where a few pinks still hung to 
the long trailing stems. He stepped 
into the hall, and at the same moment 
Jenny came down the stairs with the 
tea-tray in her hands. She nearly let it 
fall as she cried out, “Oh! milud!”’ 

“ Hush, Jenny !” he said hastily, but 
too late. The drawing-room door stood 
open, and there was instantly a soft rustle 
of garments, and a light step, and before 
he was half-way up the stairs a lovely 
vision had glided.into the shadows at the 
head of them, and was holding out two 
white hands to him, welcome and joy in 
her sweet face. 

Aurelia re-entered the drawing-room 
on his arm, and here another cordial 
welcome awaited him. 

Aurora stood apart and smilingly 
watched them. With what a sunny 
confidence they looked at each other, as 
if not afraid that each should read 
through the other’s eyes to the depths 
of the heart beneath! How transparent 
and true was their mutual respect ! How 
sure one could be that the same respect 
and confidence would mark their speech 
of each other in absence! She could 
imagine the look of haughty astonish- 





ment which would greet the person who 
should approach one of these with a word 
reflecting on either of the others. She 
had heard of friendship; she now saw 
it; and it was her happiness to share in 
this friendship, and feel the border of its 
protecting mantle drawn around her own 
life. 

‘“‘ Robert must know Aurora,” Glen- 
lyon said, holding out his hand to her. 
“T do not know just what relation she 
will be to you, Robert, but she is like a 
daughter to me.’ 

“She will be whatever =o she 
honors me by allowing,” Robert said, 
bowing lowly. 

“ How nice of him not to insist on 
squeezing my hand!” thought Aurora, 
who disliked promiscuous hand-shaking, 
and, indeed, almost all hand-shaking. 

“The Signorina Aurelia will decide 
that question,” she said. “TI cannot be 
too nearly related to her for my own 
happiness.” 

Aurelia was fully and entirely happy. 
Approbation was necessary to her, and 
everybody approved of her. The 
troubled delight of a doubtful romance 
had lost all its charm. She trembled 
on remembering how nearly she had be- 
come irretrievably compromised. She 
trembled a little, too, at the thought that 
she must confess to Robert every cir- 
cumstance of that entanglement, even to 
the moonlight delirium of the loggia. 
Would his face wear the same sunny 
smile after he had heard the story? 
The doubt increased his value a hun- 
dredfold. It gave him a dignity and 
authority which he had never before 
possessed in her. eyes; and as her fear 
increased, her love increased. 

They had scarcely settled down to 
talk quietly, when Gian announced an- 
other visitor: ‘Father Segneri would 
like to see the Signor Glenlyon, if it 
would not inconvenience him.” 

“Qh! Father Segneri!” Aurora re- 
peated, with pleased surprise. “ He is 
a famous man, you know. Mamma 
admires him very much.” 

Glenlyon did not hear now for the 
first time the name of this eminent 
Jesuit preacher and theologian, and he 
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went to meet him with the greatest re- 
spect; while Aurora, waiting till the 
priest’s eyes were turned her way, 
stepped forward modestly to kiss his 
hand. 

“T fear that my visit is inopportune,” 
the new-comer said, glancing at Robert 
and Aurelia, who had withdrawn to a 
distant window. “TI recognize here a 
travelling-companion, and am _ probably 
intruding on your first welcome of a 
friend.” 

Robert had also recognized the stran- 
ger, and came forward with Aurelia to 
be presented. ‘‘ Father Segneri came in 
the train with me,” he said. “I am 
very glad to make his acquaintance.” 

The priest was soon persuaded that 
his visit was a favor instead of an in- 
trusion, and became quite frank in ex- 
plaining his movements. He had come 
to Sassovivo on business, and would stay 
probably a week. He had gone directly 
to the convent, where a friend of his 
lived —Fra Antonio,—and had left his 
valise there, with word that he should 
return. Fra Antonio was out of town, 
but would come back the next day. 

“ Fra Antonio is my confessor,” Au- 
rora said, smiling. 

“You are fortunate, signorina,” the 
priest replied, looking at her kindly. 
“He is a saintly man. I shall not be 
able to see him at once on his return, as 
I must myself go to the Rocca in the 
morning and may stay over-night ; but 
I expect to find him when I return, the 
day after to-morrow.” 

It soon became evident to Glenlyon 
that the father was only waiting, and 
that he had finished his compliments to 
the young people. 

“T think that you should show Rob- 
ert to his room and see that it isin order 
for him,” he said to Aurelia. 

“ Was I right in thinking that you 
wished to speak with me?” he asked, 
when he found himself alone with the 
priest. 

Father Segneri nodded, and, though 
they were alone, drew his chair nearer, 
and lowered his voice. 

“T was leaving Rome,” he said, 
“and, as I had to come to Sassovivo, I 





undertook to call upon you at once, on 
the duchess’s account. She is very 
anxious.” 

“Indeed!” said Glenlyon, surprised. 
“ What about ?” 

“ You may not know that her son has 
cruelly disappointed his family in the 
marriage which they had arranged for 
him,” the priest went on, glancing aside 
keenly into his companion’s face. ‘‘ The 
young lady has left Rome, and will re- 
turn at once to America, they say.” 

“T am sorry for them,” Glenlyon re- 
plied. ‘“ They seem to have had a good 
deal of trouble with that young man. [ 
knew that the lady was somewhat dis- 
gusted with him here, but thought that 
they might become reconciled.” 

“He is here, is he not?” asked 
Father Segneri suddenly. 

“ Here!” echoed Glenlyon, staring. 

“Yes. Has he not been here this 
week ?” 

Glenlyon’s brows darkened. “Do 
you mean to say, sir, that the Marquis 
of Vannosa has returned to Sassovivo ?” 
he asked, in a manner which had lost 
all its cordiality and something of its 
respect. 

‘‘ His mother thinks so,” Father Se- 
gneri replied, quite unmoved, but ceasing 
his inquisition of Glenlyon’s face, where 
the surprise and displeasure were too 
genuine to be doubted. ‘“ He left Rome 
about a week ago, taking only a little 
valise, and telling his valet that he 
should return the next day. He did 
not say where he was going, but they 
have ascertained that he took a carriage 
to a railway-station a few miles from 
Rome, and farther than that they have 
not as yet traced him. His mother 
thinks that he wished to come here 
without her knowledge, and therefore 
went to a small station, where he would 
not be recognized, to buy his ticket. 
He had been gone several days before 
she knew. She supposed that he was 
keeping out of her sight because she 
was displeased with him. In fact, it was 
the valet who, becoming alarmed at Leo- 
poldo’s long absence, confessed to her 
that he was not in the palace.” 

“Thank God that Robert is here!” 
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thought Glenlyon, and said aloud, “ If 
Don Leopoldo has been in Sassovivo, I 
have heard nothing of it, nor have any 
of my family seen him. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I think it no discourtesy 
to the family of the Duke of Cagliostro 
to say plainly that none of us wish to see 
him.” 

“ Are you sure that no one in your 
house has seen him ?” the priest asked 
quietly. 

“T will assure myself at once, sir,” 
Glenlyon replied, with a haughty air, 
and, rising, rang the bell. 

Father Segneri took out his snuff-box, 
and tranquilly tapped the lid of it. 

Gian appeared, and was bidden to ask 
the Signorina Aurelia if she would have 
the kindness to come to the drawing- 
room a moment; and when she appeared, 
smiling and prompt, her guardian rose 
and led her to a chair as if she had been 
a princess. 

Father Segneri took the opportunity 
to put on his glasses. His experience 
had taught him not to have any foolish 
trustfulness, especially where affairs of 
the heart were concerned, and he was 
there to know the truth. Besides, the 
duchess had said of Aurelia all that an 
angry woman can say when her experi- 
ence of life has made her acquainted 
with every possible social intrigue; and, 
in spite of his knowledge of the lady’s 
character, he had conceived a prejudice 
against this fair and smiling girl, who 
might very possibly be a siren. 

“My dear Aurelia,” Glenlyon said, 
“Father Segneri says that Don Leo- 
poldo Cagliostro has disappeared from 
Rome, and that his mother thinks he 
may have come here. Have you seen 
or heard anything of him ?” 

At the first mention of Don Leo- 
poldo’s name she blushed slightly, but 
at the question, which showed her at 
once the whole situation, she raised her 
head and cast a glance of proud dislike 
at the priest, who received it with the 
utmost tranquillity. One might say that 
her soft, impotent defiance flew like an 
angry bird, and was transfixed on the 
still, penetrating gaze of his eyes. 

“ T have neither seen nor been in any 





way reminded of Don Leopoldo since I 
took leave of him. here in your presence,” 
she said to Glenlyon. 

Father Segneri was convinced that she 
spoke the truth. 

“Thank you,” saidGlenlyon. “ And 
now, my dear, will you take the trouble 
to ask Aurora to come to me?” 

Aurelia saluted haughtily, with her 
head very much raised and her eyes cast 
down, and was about leaving the room, 
when Father Segneri’s voice arrested 
her: “ The signorina must not be angry 
with me if I have wished, in order to 
serve an old friend, to ask a question 
which is not meant to offend any one 
here.” 

His voice was winning, his faint smile 
seemed to say that her anger was quite 
out of place; but she merely made a 
slight inclination, and went out without 
a word. 

Glenlyon, who would have preferred 
to see her more easily mollified, did his 
visitor justice. “It is quite true that 
you are only doing what you may well 
think a duty,” he said. “I wish you to 
be perfectly satisfied.” 

And then Aurora appeared, but with 
a look of alarmed inquiry. She had 
perceived that something was the matter. 
Father Segneri smiled at her alarm, 
which was as. innocent as the other’s 
confidence, and himself put the question 
to her. 

‘Qh, no, father,” she replied, with an 
expression of relief. ‘He cannot be 
here, or we should have been sure to 
know. I have seen both Chiara, the 
agent’s wife, and the gardener from the 
villa, to-day, and they did not mention 
him. If he had been here, they would 
have been sure to know.” 

Aurora stood near the priest, and as 
he thanked and dismissed her he ex- 
tended his hand, and she bent her head 
and kissed it. His eyes followed her as 
she left the room, and tears rose into 
them. Oh, when would she, or any 
other one of that flock to which he had 
so long been a devoted pastor, ever again 
look at him with that transparent and 
entire confidence? The thought wrung 
his heart. 
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Going out, Aurora was met by Au- 
relia, who waited for her in the entry, 
and exclaimed, the moment she saw her, 
“Well, what has the inquisitor found 
out?” One would not have believed 
her soft eyes capable of so much anger. 

“ He has found out the truth, Aurelia; 
and that was all that he wanted,” she 
replied. It seemed to her that Father 
Segneri had behaved with a very honor- 
able and gentlemanly frankness in com- 
ing directly to them to ask the question, 
instead of setting half a dozen low spies 
to watch them and report according to 
their own baseness. 

“ Massimo d’Azeglio was right!” ex- 
claimed Aurelia, with unabated anger. 
“ Before making an Italy it will be neces- 
sary to make Italians. There seems 
to be no one here who has even a sus- 
picion of what truthfulness and honesty 
mean. I promised not to have anything 
to do with that man, and my guardian 
- promised for me.”’ 

“Qh, Aurelia!” exclainied the Italian 
girl, and, bursting into tears, turned and 
leaned her head against the wall. 

For an instant Aurelia looked at her 
unmoved. Her pride had been deeply 
hurt, the more so that she could not 
hold herself altogether blameless in the 
affair. But she felt that her own 
prompt and entire correction of what 
was, after all, but a slight and unpre- 
meditated imprudence should have put 
an end to the subject, and that in that 
very imprudence she had been more in- 
nocent than those who suspected her 
were capable of understanding. More- 
over, such an implied accusation came 
with a cruel force at this moment, when 
she ‘had to tell everything to Robert. 

Then her heart melted, and she re- 
membered not only mercy, but justice, 
which was better still. Many are very 
lavish of mercy who never think of 
being just. She recollected that Aurora 
had been as transparent as crystal; and 
she went to put her arms around the 
weeping girl, and ask her pardon, and 
make a dozen explanations of her sever- 
ity. ‘And, besides,” she said, “it is 
very true that some of my own people 
who come here, if they are not as bad 





when they come, soon learn all the 
evil there is to learn, and none of the 
good, and they become worse than their 
teachers. Dear Aurora, forget what I 
have said !” 

When Father Segneri found himself 
alone with Glenlyon, he begged him to 
pursue the subject no further. “I am 
perfectly satisfied,’ he said. “Don 
Leopoldo has probably gone off to amuse 
himself somewhere, and will return when 
he pleases. There are a hundred places 
he might be likely to go to. I told the 
duchess so; but a mother is not easily 
satisfied, and I could not refuse to make 
a simple inquiry, since I was coming 
here. I thought it best, too, to speak 
to you instead of another, even at the 
risk of giving offence.” 

He did not say that the duchess had 
wished him to set people on the watch 
and not to ask Glenlyon. 

The subject was dropped, and the 
priest set himself to remove any un- 
pleasant feeling which might linger in 
the mind of his host, and succeeded so 
well that Glenlyon urged him to stay to 
dinner with them, since Fra Antonio 
was away, and, in order to overcome his 
fear of intruding on the hospitality of 
the castle, added that he would like to 
have some conversation with him after 
dinner. 

Father Segneri consented, and Gian 
was sent to the convent of Sant’ Anto- 
nio to give them notice that he would 
not return till evening. 

The beginning of dinner was scarcely 
so pleasant as it might have been. Au- 
relia was laboriously polite and very 
loftily cool, Aurora was subdued and 
had faint traces of tears about her eyes, 
and Glenlyon so anxious that the meet- 
ing should be harmonious that his 
anxiety showed and added to the stiff- 
ness. He had no small talk, or gay- 
éty, or easy pretences, and his strength, 
though not devoid of tenderness, had 
but little of grace. But Robert, uncon- 
scious of any jar, was full of a frank 
gayety, and Father Segneri, apparently 
as unconscious, made himself charming. 
And so, little by little, they got them- 
selves into tune, and when they rose 
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from the table were in sufficiently good 
humor. 

The priest found himself interested 
in this family, so simple, so well in- 
formed, and so well bred. As to Glen- 
lyon, whose name and story had long 
been known to him, he was curious to 
hear how he would talk. Nothing could 
have been less s¢mpatico to this guarded, 
subtile intellect than the uncalculating 
force of the behemoth of reform, tram- 
pling on precedent and roaring at pru- 
dence. Still, he had also a certain ad- 
niration for that lavish waste of brutal 
strength and crude truth. He looked 
upon it now with a peculiar interest, for 
private reasons of his own. 

As to the subject of the conversation 
which Glenlyon sought, he resignedly 
prepared himself for the thousand-and- 
first discussion of the infallibility ques- 
tion. The duchess had told him that 
the Scotchman was a Scotch Catholic 
and not a Roman Catholic, but had been 
unable to specify any particular heresy. 
He had a general air of keeping the 
ten commandments which impressed her 
as suspicious. 


The young people soon excused them- 


selves. Aurelia, resolving to make her 
confession at once, went back with 
Robert to the dining-room. But first 
she put her arms again around Aurora, 
and again begged her forgiveness for 
having wounded her. 

“And I would not let you go off 
alone, dear,” she said, “but you know 
that I must tell Robert all that dreadful 
story. I will come to your room after- 
ward,” 

Aurora answered affectionately ; but 
she did not retire to her chamber after- 
ward. When the dining-room door had 
closed on her friend, she slipped down- 
stairs. Marit stood -alone at the door, 
looking out into the dark court, and 
Wiping her eyes. Jenny, Gian, and 
Giovanna were eating their supper in 
the bright kitchen, and talking all to- 
gether,—Jenny in the most remarkable 
Italian, which the other two assured her 
Was almost as perfect as their own. In- 
deed, since the grammatical construction 
of her sentences, they said, was much 
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superior to theirs, she being a person 
molto istruita, their greater facility in 
talking would make them only about— 
And Gian held out his spread right 
hand, and, with a judicial balancing 
motion in which the fourth finger seemed 
to be weighing itself against the thumb, 
indicated that, on the whole, Jenny spoke 
Italian as well as themselves. 

“To piagui che lei gli pensate,” said 
Jenny complacently ; to which the others, 
who never dreamed of understanding 
what she meant, responded with a simul- 
taneous emphatic “Grid !” 

Aurora touched Marit’s arm. 

“ Poverina,” she whispered pityingly, 
“don’t stay here alone. Go in and let 
them cheer you up. Have you heard 
anything more ?” 

“ No, signorina,” Marit replied, wiping 
her eyes again. “But what of that? I 
can hear no good.” 

“ Marit,” Gian called out, “come in 
quickly, or I shall finish all these ignoc- 
chi. Certi ignocchi—”’ he repeated, and 
stopped with one in his mouth. 

“T’'ll come,” Mari said aloud; then 
answered softly to a whispered question 
from Aurora, “No, signorina, there’s 
nobody at all about.” 

Aurora crossed the dim court, and 
crept carefully down the dark steps to 
the garden, descending from one terrace 
to the other. Her heart had been 
wounded sorely in its friendship and 
in its patriotism. Aurelia, with all the 
confident pride of an Englishwoman in 
England, had forgotten that for an 
Italian that past was all too near in 
which their greatest valor had but left 
them 


A servir sempre, o vincitrice o vinta, 


to bear such a reproach as hers had been. 
And, moreover, her simple domestic 
virtues did not allow her fully to appre- 
ciate the loftier nature of the Italian 
girl, in which art and patriotism were 
passions, and heroism a constant possi- 
bility. 

Sighing tremulously, lifting her eye- 
brows that the tears, which now and 
then would gather, might not overflow, 
and biting her lip when it trembled for 
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a moment, Aurora’ walked about the 
terraced gardens in the cool starlight, 
touching the plants as she passed them, 
and recognizing them with her sensitive 
finger-tips, feeling the soft, full roses 
that looked black in those shadows, find- 
ing the lemons by their perfume, and 
gathering a few, while the large glossy 
leaves let slip now and then a gathered 
dew-drop on her hair or hands. Every- 
thing was soft, and cool, and silent. 
She laid her forehead against the damp 
foliage, and caressed the flowers, and 
they comforted her grieved heart. They 
were all Italians, and had loved no other 
soil. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
EPPUR SI MUOVE. 


WHEN the two gentlemen were alone, 
they sat for a while without uttering a 
word. A fire had been kindled of a 
great tree-root, into which a flame was 
slowly gnawing. Father Segneri, look- 
ing askance at this horror of a Southern 
Italian, an open fire, had seated himself 
by the centre-table as behind a rampart, 
and Glenlyon had drawn his arm-chair 
across the corner of the fireplace, still 
further shielding his visitor from the 
flame. 

“Tt occurred to me after I had ex- 
pressed a wish to talk with you,” he 
began, “that what I wish to say may 
well be unpleasant to you. I should be 
sorry to offend you.” 

‘“‘T am never offended by a good in- 
tention,” the priest replied, drawing him- 
self together, and taking out his snuff- 
box. “Speak freely.” Then, seeing 
his companion still hesitate, he added, 
“T imagined that the question was a 
religious one. Perhaps the Infallibil- 
it ” 

“Qh, dear, no!” Glenlyon interrupted, 
with vivacity. ‘In all the difficulties 
which can assail the human soul in this 


life, it seems to me that the least we can : 


ask of God is an assurance that the 
Head of the Church will never be per- 
mitted to propose a falsehood to us as 
an article of faith. I always saw in 
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that dogma not a new dignity for the 
Pope, but a new right for the people. I 
saw, moreover, another good in it; for 
if the Pope does not need a council he 
does not need Rome.” 

Father Segneri took snuff. 

“Well, he lost Rome,” Glenlyon 
added. Then, after a momentary pause, 
he exclaimed, “They lost more than 
Rome! They lost the opportunity of 
proving to the world that they believe 
in that Christianity of which they have 
so long been the visible custodians, and | 
of thrilling the hearts of Christians the 
world over by a spectacle of sublime, 
heroic, apostolic virtue. Human nature 
is imperfect, and may easily transgress 
when tempted by worldly prosperity, 
but if it has faith it repents when ad- 
versity comes. Many excellent clergy- 
men said privately, ‘We deserve this 
for our sins!’ If papal Rome had said 
it publicly, and put on penance, and 
bowed humbly to the manifest will of 
God, it would have produced a spiritual 
revival such as has not been seen since 
the days of the apostles.” 

The priest sighed, but said nothing. 

“Instead of that,” Glenlyon resumed, 
“what do we see? A party of disap- 
pointed politicians, who employ against 
their opponents as objectionable means 
as any political party ever used. They 
misrepresent everything, they slander, 
they oppose and impede, and if they 
could use force they would use it with- 
out scruple. They try to make the 
world believe that all who oppose them 
are atheists and heretics. It is false. 
They raise everywhere the cry of perse- 
cution, and that, too, is false. They. are 
not persecuted. 

“T will not say that the government 
did right in taking Church property, but 
neither am I ready to cry out that it 
has committed a sacrilege in so doing. I 
will say this, however,—that the division 
of property in Italy, and especially in 
the Papal States, was, and is, anything 
but a credit to a Christian Church. To 
say nothing of the many families raised 
from obscurity and enriched by popes 
and prelates belonging to them, at the 
expense of Church property and patron- 
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age, of course, here were countless mon- 
asteries and convents everywhere, some 
of them very rich, built on the finest 
sites in every town and city, and in- 
habited by such an immense number of 
men and women that when a writer I 
know asked a Roman clergyman for the 
statistics of the suppression to publish, 
the clergyman refused to give them, 
confessing that there were too many, 
and he did not wish them to be pub- 
lished. It is, therefore, more than prob- 
able that the statistics given in the 
guide-books and other publications are 
false, and that the public is by no means 
aware what a multitude of men and 
women were living in these so-called 
religious houses. Now, Catholics do 
not pretend to believe that all these 
people had a religious vocation, that 
they were all living virtuous and useful 
lives, or even decent lives; and I don’t 
know that any one pretends to believe 
that the majority of them’ were fulfilling 
any religious mission whatever which 
would give them a right to claim extra- 
ordinary respect. Yet they were privi- 
leged persons, and they claimed an 
extraordinary respect, and it was con- 
sidered and proclaimed a pious and 
meritorious act to bestow money and 
property on them. 

“Side by side with these people lived 
an immense class of ignorant, suffer- 
ing poor, many of them housed like 
beasts, half starved, and vicious; and 
we are called upon to hold up our hands 
in admiration because at some of these 
convents a daily dole of food was given, 
sometimes nothing more than the broken 
bread from their table, to a few poor 
wretches, who by this means escaped 
actual starvation, but were never helped 
out of their abject poverty, still less as- 
, Sisted to make themselves independent. 
Instead of admiring such charity, I cry 
shame on them that such a class was to 
be found. It is simply a gigantic Laza- 
Tus eating the crumbs that fell from the 
table of a gigantic Dives. 

“And where did the convents get 
their wealth ? Many of the members 
oring but a small portion,—sometimes a 
sum which would not support them a 
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year outside the walls. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that in the past much 
of their wealth was ill gotten, and that 
much which has come to them later was 
ill applied. Now, for such possessions I, 
for one, am not going to cry ‘thief!’ 
when the government takes a part of 
them ; still less am I going to help make 
good the loss. 

“The question of riches is perhaps 
the most important one of modern so- 
ciety, and is the source of many others. 
The pursuit of riches, becoming a pas- 
sion, becomes unscrupulous, and, being 
unscrupulous, leads back to barbarism, 
—that is, to the triumph of force over 
justice. But the vice is not a new one. 
Its only novelty consists in its having 
become general. The people have 
learned it from those above them, and 
they use no worse means than their 
masters used. If new men obtain for- 
tunes by speculations and cheating, the 
old rich often obtained it by open rob- 
bery. There is no Christian or truly 
honorable way of obtaining wealth ex- 
cept by labor of some sort, or inheri- 
tance from labor; and light labor enor- 
mously paid, or great fatigue poorly 
remunerated, is only veiled robbery. 

“No, it is useless to merely preach 
against the popular ambition to become 
rich. We must remember that if the 
people of old worshipped the golden 
calf it was Aaron, the high-priest, who 
made it for them. 

“A nun with whom I talked not 
long ago had the courage to tell me that 
the ignorance of the people was owing 
to the revolution which for twenty 
years has so disturbed Italy. I looked 
at her steadily, and she never even 
blushed. Probably some one had told 
her so, and she believed it. 

“<T hate education for the people,’ 
said a Roman cardinal not long ago. 
‘IT hate it! I hate it!’ That is what 
keeps them ignorant; and it is their 
ignorance which keeps them in starva- 
tion. They have not learned to read 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire; 
nor have they learned that no one in 
the world would ever die of starvation 
if all the money given and meant 
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for charity reached the poor who need 
it.” 

Glenlyon paused again, and again the 
priest sighed, but his lips remained sealed. 

‘“‘T wished to mention a fact to you 
in which I am personally interested,” 
Glenlyon resumed. “ A friend of mine, 
a young man, was lately refused the 
sacraments by a Roman priest because, 
being scrupulous, he mentioned in con- 
fession that he did not believe in the 
temporal power. Of course he should 
not have spoken of it. He was in some 
doubt on the subject; but he certainly 
did not expect to be treated as though 
he had denied the existence of God. 
He was more against the temporal power 
after this confession than before, and de- 
clared that he could not believe in it. 
The result is that he is virtually excom- 
municated, unless this priest is a heretic. 
Am I to understand that you, sir, justify 
his claim to refuse the sacraments for 
such a cause ?” . 

“T deny it,” Father Segneri answered 
promptly. 

‘These things are serious,” Glenlyon 
urged. “If they were parts of a dying 
system, we might have patience and let 
the dead past bury its dead. But they 
are parts of a system which will struggle 
to preserve itself as long as it can cling 
to the immortal life of the Church for 
sustenance, and, baffled in one place, 
will seek to establish itself in another. 
It has worn out opposition by stubborn- 
ness before this, and thinks to do it 
again; and perhaps never before did so 
much depend upon the result. Along 
with the two phases of unbelief of the 
present time, indifferentism and reckless, 
suicidal despair and denial of every- 
thing supernatural, there is waking up 
another spirit outside of Catholicism,— 
a spirit which is either the perfect moral 
result of a fine intellect and a good 
heart or a direct inspiration given by 
God. This spirit perceives the horror 
of infidelity, the necessity of faith and 
of an authoritative guide. If the 
Church were purified from abuses and 
restored to an assured and perfect Chris- 
tianity, it would answer every need of 
these searching, troubled souls. What 





if they cannot accept it as it is? What 
if, accepting it because they can find 
nothing better, they afterward rebel? 
Whose will be the fault? What if, 
looking at the attempts made to keep 
Italian Catholics out of Italian politics, 
they say, ‘It is true that the Church 
does destroy patriotism’ ? 

“The forced abstinence from voting 
and taking of office looks bad. A high 
official told me not long ago that, though 
the clerical party will not come out 
honestly and take a manly part in poli- 
tics, ‘they have a spy in every office from 
the Alps to Sicily. It is degrading to 
every one concerned. 

“One of your noblest Italians, Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio, wrote of the Rome of 
thirty or forty years ago, ‘I lived ina 
society where every sense of the true, 
the generous, the elevated, was extin- 
guished.’ What had extinguished it? 
In a popular government the people give 
the tone, and ‘the executive is but the 
voice of the popular conscience. But 
an ecclesiastical government impresses 
its own character on those whom it 
rules. If its character is in opposition 
to the religion which it teaches, or pro- 
fesses to teach, it is still that charac- 
ter, and not the religion, which makes 
itself felt. To quote Massimo d’ Azeglio 
again, ‘the spectacle of Papal Rome has 
destroyed religion in Italy.’ 

“Yet there was nowhere any finer 
material than the Italian character pre- 
sented for the formation of an ideal 
Christian nation; and there are no- 
where nobler and better men than many 
of those who are now devoting them- 
selves to the building up of Italy.” 

There was a short silence. The 
priest sat looking straight before him. 
In his pale face could be read the mean- 
ing of that pathetic phrase he afterward 
used, “ La stanca mia vita.” 

Presently he lifted himself from his 
listening attitude. “If your difficulty 
had been one of faith,” he said, “I 
could have helped you; but I can give 
you no reassurance on the subject which 
disturbs your mind. When you shall 
have heard my story, you will feel that 
I cannot help you.” 
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He hesitated, and seemed to experi- 


ence something of the difgculty which 
Glenlyon had found .in beginning. 
Then he went on: 

“T have long seen that the popular 
movement so universal in the world was 


_not a passing disturbance, as many 


thought, which would soon give place 
to the old order; and I did not, like 
many about me, look upon the move- 
ment as one of unmixed evil. It can- 
not be said that there is anything in 
evangelical teaching against popular 
governments,—if, indeed, the two are 
not in peculiar harmony. Christ and 
his apostles were of the people, and he 
went about among the people, keeping 
aloof from the great. He showed him- 
self in the court of a king only to be 
derided, and he entered the presence of 
a Roman governor only to be condemned. 
Nor is there found in the gospel any 
necessity that the Church should act 
directly on human societies. The saving 
action of the redemption looked to in- 
dividuals, to regenerate them spiritually 
in virtue of a faith which would be to 
them the root of good actions and make 
them heirs of eternal life. These indi- 
vidual conversions, multiplying, would 
naturally act on human societies, and 
so, according to the Scripture figure, 
gradually leaven the whole mass. 

“The Revolution in France had for 
its first aim to put an end to the reign 
of Louis XXIV., which was an unchris- 
tian, even Oriental, government; and 
it was not a bad aim. If it afterward 
destroyed an innocent man, it must be 
remembered that there had intervened 
the long infamy of the Regency and 
Louis XV. It sacrificed priests, too; 
but they were not sacrificed as Chris- 
tians, but as rich and powerful men 
Whose sympathies were with the rich 
and powerful. 

“T believe that if, when this move- 
ment first began, God had sent us one 
of those great men whom he reserves 
for the day of his mercy,—a man who 
would have known how to recognize the 
good of the revolutionary idea and avoid 
the evil,—the popular governments 
might have been made Christian, as the 





monarchies which rose out of feudal- 
ism were Christian. The wise reforms 
made in the Council of Trent sufficed 
for three centuries of peace. If they 
had been made a hundred years sooner, 
the schism of Luther might have been 
avoided. 

“God did not will that any reforms 
should be made in the Vatican council. 

“Pio Nono once spoke to me very 
frankly about the men who were at the 
head of affairs in Rome, and, naming 
one after another, commented on their 
unfitness for the positions they held. I 
ventured to say, ‘Then why, Holy 
Father, do you not remove them and 
put better men in their places?’ He 
replied, ‘It is true that they are unfit ; 
but nevertheless the bark goes!’ We 
see where it has gone! 

“ Instead of hearing the reason of the 
people, Rome set itself in firm antago- 
nism. But the people have now become 
intelligent and instructed, and they have 
lost much of their faith in the clergy. 
They seek to base their governments on 
a purely natural foundation, conceding 
to the Church as a body no more than 
to its single members and ministers as 
simple citizens. 

‘“‘ Many believe that such a state of 
society cannot continue to exist for any 
length of time, but must give place 
to what they choose to consider the 
normal state of things. Yet such socie- 
ties flourished for forty centuries before 
Christ. It will be said, then, that we 
return to paganism; nor do I deny it, 
for the essence of paganism was not con- 
stituted from idolatry, which was rather 
a consequence of it, but consisted en- 
tirely in having nothing but nature for 
foundation. 

“T say that the clergy have to a great 
extent lost the public confidence. Worse 
than that, the Christian conscience, with- 
out which there is no Christianity, is 
weakened, and almost destroyed, not only 
in the people, but in the clergy them- 
selves. There remains enough only to 
save the promise of Christ. By Chris- 
tian conscience I mean a sincere belief 
in the primary doctrines of Christ,—the 
fall of man from original justice, the re- 
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demption, the taking this life merely as 
a battle-ground whereon the happiness 
of a future life is to be lost or won, the 
belief that riches are to be feared rather 
than desired and that poverty is the 
safer possession, that saving faith is that 
faith which produces good works, and 
that every pre-eminence, sacred and pro- 
fane, should be sought and held solely as 
a means of doing good toothers. While 
this belief existed, though the works 
might correspond but feebly, there was 
still a point for the lever of reform. But 
how often do we hear these primal truths 
insisted upon, and how often are they 
acted on? Who is afraid of being rich 
and powerful? And who, even in the 
Church, seeks or accepts high office only 
to serve? Serve was the word, and at 
first the deed corresponded ; but, though 
the word is preserved, and sometimes 
used with a courage worthy of a better 
cause, it has become a bitter irony. 
What with sophisms, softenings, and ex- 
planations, there remains but a shadow 
of Christianity. There are many zealous 
and practical Catholics who believe that 
it is enough if they commit no grave fault 
to obtain any earthly good. 
“That we might know this,— 


Mestier non era partoriry Maria, 


‘“‘ Kpictetus, Seneca, Plutarch, and 
other pagan philosophers could have told 
us as much. 

“Tt will be said that Christian doc- 
trines were softened in order to make 
them more acceptable to the people ; 
but it must be owned that the expedient 
is a failure. 

“‘ What, then, was to be done? 

“ Machiavelli said—but Aristotle said 
it before him—that falling or fallen in- 
stitutions can be again raised only through 
the same means by which they were first 
built up. This means, given by Christ 
himself to his apostles, was the preach- 
ing of the Word. 

“T said as long ago as 1869 the only 
way to save this generation is to return 
to Christ. You see what we have come 
to, and not all by the fault of the revo- 
lution. 

“But no one listened to me. All 
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were occupied in putting down the revo- 
lution and gaving the temporal power. 
They said, and perhaps they believed, 
that once order, as they conceived it, 
were restored, all other things would 
follow. It was reversing the dictum of 
Christ : Seek jirst the kingdom of God. 

“ Left alone, then, I did what I could. 
Christ did not command that a book 
should be written; but since we have 
this sovereign monument of Divine 
mercy, a true story of His life who is 
the life of the Church, with the Acts of 
the Apostles, and their explanations of 
his doctrine, it is clear that this book 
should be the chief study of the clergy, 
and should be known by the people. 

“In 1873 I published an Italian ver- 
sion of the four Evangelists, with brief 
notes, and either sold or gave away, 
chiefly in Tuscany, thirty thousand 
copies. 

“ Having reason to be encouraged by 
the result of this first step, I preached, 
and published in Florence, from 1874 to 
1876, a large Commentary on the Evan- 
gelists, one hundred and ten Lessons, and 
a Concordance, with moral applications. 

“T was still further encouraged by 
having a cultivated audience, chiefly of 
men, and by seeing some fruits of my 
work. But it was to me a miserable 
sign that not the least encouragement 
was given me by the clergy. The 
five volumes were scarcely noticed. As 
to the rest, it was a wonder that I was 
even allowed to preach. I did not lack 
open disrespect, intimations that I did 
not sing the same tune as the others, 
grumblings that my preaching was an 
innovation (an innovation to explain 
the Gospels in a Christian Church !), 
and accusations of a tendency toward 
Protestantism ; assertions, too, that the 
Church forbade the people the use of 
the Bible. 

’ “ Here is what the assertion was based 
upon, and it has no other support: In 
reply to the claim of private interpreta- 
tion in the sixteenth century, there is a 
rule of the Index which forbids the pub- 
lishing of a part or the whole of the 
Scriptures without ecclesiastical appro- 
bation and explanatory notes. It was a 
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wise restriction, meant to maintain the 
integrity of the sacred text and prevent 
ignorant or malicious perversions of 
meaning in obscure passages; and the 
very fact of regulating the reading of 
the Scriptures is an implied permission 
to read them. Yet the zealots, exagger- 
ating, and even falsifying, this just and 
temperate regulation, assert that it is 
not advisable—that it is even prohibited 
—to read the Scriptures, that being a 
custom of heretics and excommunicated. 

“From this results that the people 
know nothing of that Christ in whom 
they say that they believe. Among us 
his life is very seldom made the subject 
of catechism or explanation. There is a 
rule that on festa days there shall be an 
explanation of the Gospel of the day in 
the parish church, and the parish priest 
who omits this for three festas in suc- 
cession is liable to reprimand. But any 
one who has heard these explanations 
knows what pitiable things they are. 
The subject requires more learning and 
study than these men bring. The New 
Testament is the book least of all studied 
by the clergy. The most of them 
scarcely know more of it than what they 
are obliged to read in their breviary and 
missal. And of the laity, the most of 
those even who are instructed do not know 
that such a book exists in the world. 

“ While, among Protestants, what in- 
credible studies on the Bible! I have a 
list of eighty-eight treatises on St. John 
alone, chiefly German, published from 
1864 to 1874, some of them of great 
value. A few have appeared among us: 
Ghiringello’s Esame of that Parisian 
romance the author dared to call a Life 
of Christ ; Arosio’s Historical Studies ; 
two Lives of Christ, one by Capecelatro, 
the other, a magnificent work, by For- 
nari; and new editions of two other ex- 
cellent books. All these are good, but 
they are very little for three lustres in 
Italy ; and I doubt if the publishers of 
any of them made a fortune. Some, I 
know, did not pay the expenses. 

“The great festas which commemo- 
rate events in the life of Christ would 
have given another opportunity to make 
him known to the people; but we have 





no Bossuet, nor Bourdaloue, nor Mas- 
sillon, men whose splendid sermons on 
those grand subjects resemble treatises ; 
and it is not unlikely that on Christmas 
or Easter we may find ourselves treated 
to a discourse on the glories of Sant’ 
Antonio or the wonders of some brand- 
new Madonna. This devotion to Mary, 
so holy and so noble, what does it become 
when separated from the knowledge of 
Christ, which alone can give it value? 
Then, as if to draw men’s minds still 
more away from Christ, we have new de- 
votions and practices constantly coming in, 
like new fashions in bonnets and dresses. 

“ The triumph of the Church, as these 
men wish and seek it, would have the 
infallible effect of making the clergy the 
richest, most respected, and most power- 
ful class in the world. Setting aside the 
doctrine of Christ on the question, the 
history of the world will show us what 
this leads to. In that period which 
immediately followed the end of the 
Middle Ages, the violent and immoral 
clergy of Italy, the immoral and drunken 
clergy of Germany, ready to throw off 
every restraint, the over-rich prelates of 
England, who bowed to Henry VIIL., 
and the aulic clergy of France, of whom 
forty bishops openly followed the Revo- 
lution when first it broke out, are ex- 
amples. It is true that the clergy of 
France, England, and Germany redeemed 
themselves afterward, and gave noble 
proofs of strength and faithfulness ; but 
it was only after they had been tempered 
in the fire of tribulation to the holy and 
virile austerity of the gospel. 

“ Seeing all this, it seemed to me that 
it was the will of God that the Church 
should enter on a period of retirement 
and self-examination. I thought that 
all Christian Italians should take a part 
in the government of their country and 
try to infuse as much of Christianity into 
its laws as possible. The forced compli- 
ments we received did not impose on me. 
The real coldness of the world was per- 
ceptible through its apparent sympathy. 
There is dignity in misfortune worthily 
borne; but we were becoming not only 
odious, but ridiculous. I urged all these 
things, and urged them earnestly. 
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“Tt is useless to dwell on the oppo- 
sition I met with. Suffice it that the 
General of our Company commanded 
me to give a written retraction of the 
opinions I had advanced, or leave the 
Society. Believing that my first duty 
in the circumstances was to God and my 
own conscience, I refused to recant ; and 
I have been turned out of the order.” 

A sudden “Oh!” burst from Glen- 
lyon’s lips. He had been listening 
breathlessly to the last words, and, as 
the priest ended, he leaned forward and 
kissed the hand that, trembling like a 
leaf, hung on the edge of the table. 

““T have been forbidden to teach, to 
preach, or to hear confessions,” Father 
Segneri went on. “Nothing is left me 
but the mass. At the age of seventy I 
am turned out upon the world to earn 
my own living by my pen, with a host 
against me. There were those who 
secretly agreed with me; but when 
called to the Vatican and questioned, 
they weakly denied. If all who thought 
as I do had stood by me, we might 
have been listened to; but it is easy to 
crush one man.” 

He stopped a moment; then, his 
calmness failing, he wrung his hands: 
“T was a preacher, sought for and 
honored, and it was my happiness to 
believe that I could do some good by 
preaching. I have studied the human 
mind and conscience for forty years, and 
laid up much experience, and learned 
something of the art of consoling, en- 
lightening, and strengthening penitent 
souls. They have struck me dumb. I 
had given up all family ties to live in 
a community, and had lost all sympathy 
with any other sort of life for myself. 
They have turned me out. Father 
Luigi Tosti says that, to a monk, his 
monastery is his country. Mine was 
not my country; but it was my home.” 

“My home is yours as long as you 
will do me the favor to accept it,” 
Glenlyon said. ‘In whatever I can do 
for you, command me.” 

The priest thanked him warmly. 
“ But I cannot accept your hospitality,” 
he said. ‘I must live as much like a 
religious as my circumstances will allow, 





and it is better that I should live in my 
native city, where I am known. There, 
at least, they will not be so likely to be- 
lieve calumnies of me. For I shall not 
be left in peace. All that I say and do 
will be misrepresented, and they will say 
that I am not orthodox when they find 
any one ignorant enough to believe them. 
They will deny me talent, even; they 
will discover faults in my past, where 
they had never suspected them before ; 
they will try to impede the sale of my 
books, and of my translation of the 
New Testament, which I see that you 
have here. These’—passing a trem- 
bling hand over his white hair—“ should, 
I think, secure me from some outrages 
which a younger man would not escape. 
‘The poison of asps is under their 
tongues.' And all this’ —his lip curled 
—‘not without the intervention of the 
pious sex. Those who wish to treat 
the Pope as a puppet will cry out with 
pretended horror because I speak of 
him as a man. I should not be sur- 
prised,” he said, looking at Glenlyon 
with a faint smile, “if an effort were 
made to abuse your mind in my regard 
before I leave this place.” 

“Tt would not succeed, sir!” Glen- 
lyon exclaimed. “TI am not the stuff of 
which dupes are easily made.” 

“T shall write my defence,’ Father 
Segneri resumed, and sighed. “TI will 
not leave my name to be covered with 
calumnies, as so many others have been. 
God grant that they may not put my 
book in the Index!” 

“ And if they do?” asked Glénlyon. 

The priest compressed his lips with 
an expression of invincible resolution. 
“T shall submit,” he said. “If I did 
not, they would accuse me of heresy. 
I shall submit, as Galileo did. He was 
condemned by the Pope, and by the 
Congregations of the Index and the 
Rota. In fact, the two cases are very 
much the same, the one being the physi- 
cal, the other the moral, form. In the 
past they denied that the earth moves; 
in the present they declare that human- 
ity is stationary: Eppur si muove !” 

Mary AGNES TINCKER. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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a dees is always room at the top,” 

said Daniel Webster. These kope- 
ful words have cheered many a young 
lawyer without practice and physician 
without patients, and even the errand- 
boys and laborers have felt their courage 
renewed by this sound democratic doc- 
trine. But there is one class to whom 
this promise comesasa mockery. In the 
engineer service of the government, as 
at present organized, there is no room at 
the top, among the military engineers, 
for the civil engineers, whom a preju- 
diced legislation and an uninformed 
public sentiment have left irrevocably at 
the bottom, where their works form the 
solid foundation upon which rests the 
reputation of the ruling class. 

The government engineers are divided 
into two distinct classes, so separate 
and fixed that they may well be called 
castes. The dominant section, a minor- 
ity, is composed exclusively of graduates 
of the Military Academy at West Point, 
and constitutes what is technically known 
as the United States Engineer Corps. 
The subordinate class is made up of 
civil engineers who have learned their 
profession in all schools of learning and 
all fields of practice, and whose selection 
is based upon merit, experience, and that 
reputation which runs before ability. 
Although they have no legal status or 
assured title, it is the custom to rank 
these men indefinitely as “ assistant en- 
gineers.”” While they daily see the seal 
of the United States Engineer Corps set 
upon their work, and the prestige of 
that body advanced thereby, any claim 
on their part to membership in that 
corps would be regarded as presumption 
of the boldest kind.. The humblest 
laborer on the dredge is as much an 
officer of the government as they. 
Their tenure of office depends upon 
the will of the engineer-officer immedi- 
ately above them, and may be promptly 
terminated by the chief’s whim or jeal- 
ousy, or by illness or accident on the 





part of the assistant, or ,by inclement 
weather, or the exhaustion of a particu- 
lar appropriation, or the completion of a 
particular task. As an engineer-officer 
once sneeringly described them, they are 
“ bread-and-butter men,”—meaning that 
they work for their bread and butter, 
and that that very necessary article stops 
when the work is done, while the salary 
of the military engineer goes on and on 
perennially, whether idleness or industry 
be his portion. 

Although they greatly outnumber the 
Engineer Corps proper, they are briefly 
dismissed in the report of the Chief of 
Engineers with the following notice : 

“Tn the duties devolving upon the corps 
by law and by its organization, the em- 
ployment of a number of scientists and 
assistant engineers has been necessary.” 

Assistant engineers they are, without 
hope of advancement beyond certain re- 
stricted limits, and such they must re- . 
main until the end of their career, or 
until the Engineer Corps shall generously 
and wisely take them into fellowship, or 
Congress, by some kind of legislative 
recognition, shall make their condition a 
more enviable one. Under the present sys- 
tem of promotion the military engineer 
cannot avoid distinction, except by early 
death, dishonor, or resignation, while the 
civil engineer cannot by any combination 
of worth and long service hope to achieve 
that reputation which comes with the 
acknowledged direction and control of 
important enterprises. However power- 
ful he may be behind the throne, the 
throne itself is closed to him. Never in 
our civil service was the line between 
politician and worker half so rigidly 
drawn. Perhaps it will be worth the 
while to show that there is no sufficient 
reason for this introduction of the caste 
system of honors in the scientific service 
of our government ; but in order to do so 
a few words of comparison between the 


' technical schools at West Point and else- 


where will be necessary. 
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However pre-eminent the Military 
Academy at West Point may have been 
as a school of civil engineering a half- 
century ago, it has now lost that promi- 
nence,—not through any retrogression 
of its own, but because of the multipli- 
cation and development of other institu- 
tions devoted to this purpose. We have 
nowsurely a half-dozen, probably a dozen, 
and possibly a score, of civil colleges which 
offer superior educational advantages to 
the boy who wishes to become a civil en- 
gineer. For the academy at West Point 
is essentially military, and as such, it is 
needless to say, it is unsurpassed. The 
military spirit pervades it. Its heroes 
are the great soldiers of history, and its 
triumphs are those of battle-field and 
siege. The boy who enters West Point 
is influenced, first, by the prospect of 
an education without cost; second, by 
the guarantee of lucrative employment 
through life; third, by a taste for the 
military career ; and only last, if at all, 
by a desire to become a civil engineer. 
The rudiments of education necessary 
for matriculation there are exceedingly 
simple. The course lasts but four years, 
and a lion’s share of that time is given 
to wmilitary study and drill. True, 
studies in mathematics and civil engi- 
neering are included in the curriculum, 
but it is not to be expected that they 
should receive the attention which is 
given them in civil colleges, where they 
form the sole occupation of the student 
by day and his dream by night. 

Our colleges of civil engineering are 
filled with students who have felt their 
vocation for this profession. Knowing 
that success, if won at all, must be 
plucked away from the outstretched 
hands of a thousand rivals, they are 
thrilled with the stimulus of ambition 
and competition. For them no berths 
are reserved. For them there is no pro-. 
motion by machine. The great object 
of war and its students is destruction ; 
but the civil engineer plans construction. 
The silent victories of peace are his. 
To the civilian a mountain is some- 
thing to be tunnelled, a river to be 
bridged, a swamp to be drained. But 
to the cadet, trained to think of attack 
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and ambush, siege and sortie, these topo- 
graphical features have a significance 
entirely different. The military student 
admires Todleben and Skobeleff, Von 
Moltke and Wolseley, while the civil- 
ian is emulous of Stephenson, Lesseps, 
Roebling, and Ericsson. As far as the 
school can be said to ground any one in 
his profession, the latter becomes on his 
graduation a civil engineer, and the for- 
mer a soldier. Thereupon, the govern- 
ment, with its vast interests in civil con- 
struction at stake, details the military 
engineer to take charge of these works, 
with a tacit permission to employ the 
civil engineers as assistants. Against 
this unnatural and unjust method of 
preferment the civil engineers are begin- 
ning to protest. 

Not only does the government restrict 
the high places in its engineering work 
to the graduates of one school, a military 
academy, but it also limits them to such 
students as have stood at or very near 
the head of their classes, that being the 
standard for appointment to the- Engi- 
neer Corps. No other college in the 
land offers so grand a prize for scholar- 
ship and deportment as this: indeed, in 
the civil colleges the system of individual 
rank, as determined by daily marks of 
merit, is going out of custom. As a 
speculation, it would pay the shrewd 
cadet, capable of a long look ahead, to 
dig most industriously and toe the mark 
most accurately during his four years at 
West Point, for if by so doing he se- 
cures a place in the Engineer Corps he 
can find a compensation for his diligence 
in the superior privileges which are now 
his for a lifetime. In promotion, honor, 
and advantages of station this arm of the 
service takes the lead. Once there, all 
need of strenuous endeavor ceases. Once 
there, always there, is the rule of the 
Engineer Corps. He may now taste 
the sweets of society, bask in the sun of 
idleness, and read the light literature of 
the day to his heart’s content, but still 
his name creeps up the lists of advance- 
ment just as rapidly as that of his most 
industrious comrade, and just as surely 
as time flies, death comes, and the clock- 
work of promotion runs. 
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The world has long since ceased to 
expect the relative standing of students 
at college to be continued through the 
varying vicissitudes of after-life. The 
utterness with which the valedictorian 
sinks from public view with the setting 
sun of his commencement-day has almost 
passed into a proverb. The man of 
marks does not always become a man 
of mark. Although his rank at school 
certifies to the possession of a certain 
amount of energy and ambition, still, it 
is the imitator and the memorizer who 
succeeds best in the class-room. No 
marking system ever yet devised will 
take cognizance of original thought, and 
it is the original thinker and inventor 
who makes the best civil engineer, as 
with every new work to be constructed 
there are new obstacles to be overcome, 
and he has to contend with strange diffi- 
culties of which the short-sighted text- 
books have never informed him. 

Moreover, good civil engineers, like 
good lawyers and physicians, are the 
products of no school but the rigor- 
ous school of experience and practice. 


There have been good engineers to 
whom quaternions were a mystery and 


calculus a sealed book. Some have 
studied by the light of the pine knot, 
and drawn their plans with charcoal for 
a pencil and a shingle fora tablet. Self- 
educated men are especially numerous 
in this profession, whose best lessons are 
learned directly from nature. A college 
course forms but a small fraction of a 
lifetime. When our friends fall sick we 
do not seek a doctor who studied in this 
or that medical college. Who knows or 
cares from what law-schools Evarts, 
Dwight, O’Conor, and Butler were 
graduated? The law department of 
Harvard is undoubtedly a good one, 
but that has never been deemed suffi- 
cient reason for selecting the judges of 
the United States Supreme Court ex- 
clusively from the valedictorians of that 
school. The medical college at Ann 
Arbor is a good one, but its graduates 
are not the only ones who are permitted 
to compete for appointments in the army 
and navy. Common sense seems to 
prevail in all departments of our gov- 
Vou. VI. N.8.—11 
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ernment except that of engineering, and 
there illusion reigns. The graduates of 
West Point are good engineers, says the 
member of Congress, in defence of the 
present system; but he is astonished to 
hear the equally sensible statement that 
the graduates of Yale are good states- 
men. Our horny-handed tillers of the 
soil are justly indignant when it is inti- 
mated to them that the young gentle- 
men of the agricultural college are our 
only true farmers ; and yet they tell their 
children that West Point produces the 
best, and, in fact, the only, topographers 
in the country, and that such is the mys- 
terious result of a military education that 
they can determine the distance from 
point to point by a glance of the eye. 
But the mathematical eye, like the agri- 
cultural judgment, is a gift of practice 
and nature, and not of the professor. 

The civil engineer who would say in 
general terms that the graduates of Cor- 
nell are good journalists would be con- 
sidered exceedingly stupid by the vet- 
eran editor, who, however, does not 
hesitate to display equal stupidity upon 
the subject under discussion. ‘The 
officers are good surveyors,” says a 
leading New York journal, in recom- 
mending a military survey of Alaska. 
But, in truth, very few of the off- 
cers of our army are surveyors of any 
kind, either good or bad, and in a scien- 
tific occupation of Alaska every officer 
would hasten to provide himself with a 
“topographical assistant,”—a civil en- 
gineer who could perform the work as 
well and perhaps better without the 
bother of a commanding officer. At 
least such has been almost invariably 
the case in all geographical surveys and 
reconnoissances yet conducted by the 
War Department. Some of the officers 
have studied surveying, it is true; but 
the same may be said of our young 
theologues and surgeons, and also of the 
young women at Vassar. 

The reader of the Army Register 
will observe that all engineer officers are 
graduates of West Point. One of these, 
having been asked if a civil engineer 
could be appointed to his corps, replied, 
with an oath of amazement and almost 
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of indignation, that it was against the 
law. Whatever the law may be at the 
present day, it evidently was not always 
so, and to this fact the Engineer Corps 
owes much of its boasted prestige. Its 
officers are proud to remember that the 
present admirable system of land-survey- 
ing by rectangular co-ordinates origi- 
nated with Captain Mansfield, of the 
Engineer Corps. But mark the method 
of Mansfield’s appointment. President 
Jefferson, having been impressed with 
the mathematical ability of Mr. Mans- 
field, a civilian, made him captain of 
engineers in the army, and surveyor- 
general of the Northwestern Territory, 
where he introduced the improvement 
mentioned. Even at as late a date as 
1838 President Van Buren appointed 
the young explorer Fremont, a civilian, 
to a lieutenancy in the topographical 
engineers. If President Grant had, in 
like manner, made James’ B. Eads a 
colonel of engineers, the Engineer Corps 
might now be taking pride in the Mis- 
sissippi jetties, instead of prophesying, 
as they do, that a storm will some day 
come and sweep them away,—an argu- 
ment which, it will be observed, will 
never wear out, since we have scriptural 
proof that a deluge once covered the 
earth, and what has happened may hap- 
pen again. 

The Engineer Corps has now under its 
control the important river and harbor 
improvements ordered by Congress, the 
construction and repair of light-houses, 
some geographical surveys and recon- 
noissances, and many other miscellaneous 
works of a purely civil nature. These 
are in addition to its own peculiar 
duties of military engineering. On an 
average, each of the one hundred and 
six officers of the corps has three or 
four assistant engineers. Indeed, wher- 
ever there is any work to be done, even 
in military construction, the assistant 
engineer seems to be an indispensable 
factor. At the date of the last pub- 
lished reports, July 1, 1881, there were 
fifty-seven officers who were connected 
with the business of river and harbor 
improvements. From the United States 
Official Register of the same date we 





learn that there were two hundred and 
forty-four “assistant engineers,” exclu- 
sive of draughtsmen, surveyors, inspec- 
tors, and superintendents, engaged upon 
the same work. As this enumeration 
was not taken at the busy season of the 
year, it is probable that the number is 
usually greater than this, and, as the 
river and harbor appropriations are now 
double what they were then, a corre- 
sponding increase in the number of civil 
engineers is to be inferred. 

The register of the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute for 1881-1882, which 
gives the occupations of the graduates 
of that excellent school, shows that 
thirty-three of them were numbered 
among these assistant engineers. With- 
out doubt, our other colleges of civil 
engineering are equally well represented 
there; and it is sheer folly to contend 
that in this gathering of our country’s 
best talent there are not some individuals 
who merit the official standing and recog- 
nition which are given to a lieutenant 
of engineers. At a comparatively early 
age, however, they find the gates of ad- 
vance closed before them. They can 
scarcely be expected to serve a lifetime 
as assistant engineers in a corps into 
which young men are annually gradu- 
ated from West Point with the rank of 
lieutenant of engineers. To their own 
regret and their country’s loss, they are 
obliged to seek employment elsewhere, 
or else, with stilled ambition, subside 
into the hopeless status of the traditional 
orderly sergeant. In fact, the type of 
assistant engineer which is most highly 
esteemed is the one which combines the 
talent of a McAlpine with the defer- 
ential discipline and the self-abnegation 
of the enlisted man: to display any 
great enterprise in the independent pat- 
enting or publishing of the fruits of his 


‘genius is not encouraged. For a time 


the enrolment of civil engineers in the 
“general service” of the army was @ 
frequent occurrence; and some very 
respectable men, graduates of our best 
colleges, when confronted with the alter- 
native of dismissal or enlistment, have 
been so weak as to enlist. 

The United States civil engineer will 
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perhaps be pointed out as an illustration 
of the high rank open to the assistant 
engineer, and that official will therefore 
receive brief consideration here.‘ Al- 
though a civilian, his appointment comes 
from so high a source as the Chief of 
Engineers, and he may be endowed with 
the plenary powers of administration 
and disbursement generally reserved for 
the engineer officer, and his name has 
the honor of appearing upon the roster 
of the Engineer Corps. Hybrid and 
half-caste though he be, his position is 
vastly more respectable, stable, and prof- 
itable than that of the average assist- 
ant engineer. He owes his official ex- 
istence to Section 5253 of the Revised 
Statutes, which is one of the very few 
instances in which Congress has deigned 
to notice the civil engineer, and which 
reads as follows : 

“The Chief of Engineers may, with 
the approval of the Secretary of War, 
employ such civil engineers, not exceed- 
ing five in number, for the purpose of 
executing the surveys and improvements 
of western and northwestern rivers, 
ordered by Congress, as may be neces- 
sary to the proper end diligent prosecu- 
tion of the same.” ; 

Under the provisions of this act there 
are now two men enrolled under the 
title of “ United States Civil Engineer.” 
One of these is engaged upon Western, 
and the other upon Kastern, rivers. One 
has a large field of work under his con- 
trol, while the responsibilities of the 
other are not above those of the assist- 
ant engineer. Why Congress should 
authorize the employment of five en- 
gineers where two hundred and fifty are 
employed, may be explained on the 
grounds of carelessness, thoughtlessness, 
or ignorance. Why-the Chief of En- 
gineers, who is never tardy in filling the 
vacancies of his own corps, should leave 
three out of five of these honorable 
places empty, can be attributed only to 
an indifference to the interests of his 
civilian assistants. Why the occupants 
of the two places thus filled should both 
be sons of graduates of West Point and 
former prominent officers of the Engineer 
Corps, may be due to hereditary genius, 
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or a remarkable coincidence of merit on 
their part, or, what is more probable, an 
excess of esprit de corps in the appoint- 
ing power. Such being the state of 
affairs, the assistant engineer without 
military ancestry entertains but small 
hope of being promoted to his legitimate 
designation of civil engineer. The en- 
gineer officers will naturally say that 
they are not responsible for the griev- 
ances of the assistant engineer, as they 
do not make the laws by which they are 
governed ; but such is the confidence of 
Congress in the Engineer Corps that it 
will generally be found that what is en- 
acted by the former is inspired by the 
latter body, at whose doors the sins of 
omission as well as of commission may 
well be laid. At any rate, the Chief 
of Engineers could scarcely do less than 
fill out the complement of United States 
civil engineers, even if there should be 
no hereditary talent awaiting assignment. 

The raison d’étre of the assistant en- 
gineer will be understood when we re- 
member that the military engineer is 
not assigned to duty in the same manner 
as the civilian. The latter, the bread- 
and-butter man, receives honor and pay 
in proportion to his qualifications; the 
former must have an assignment cor- 
responding in importance with his rank, 
lest his dignity should suffer. As, in 
the varied duties of his corps, he is 
transferred from one field of work to 
another, it easily happens that he may 
find himself in a position which his ex- 
perience has not qualified him to fill. 
The scope of engineering is not less 
broad than that of medicine or literature, 
and the skilled surveyor may know as 
little of foundations and wave-force as 
the oculist knows of rheumatism or the 
dramatic critic knows of the political 
situation. Still, the major of engineers 
is taken from a boundary survey and 
made engineer of a light-house district 
without ceremony. His knowledge of 
hydrology may not exceed that of a 
second lieutenant, but he does not there- 
fore go back to the lieutenant’s position. 
In this extremity the assistant engineer 
comes to the rescue, and the greater the 
ignorance of the officer in charge the 
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greater must be the ability of the civil- 
ian assistant, on the very sound principle 
that there should be at least one capable 
man on the work. 

In the various operations of civil life 
superior rank so generally stands for 
superior intelligence that it may puzzle 
some people to understand how a man 
can be in charge of a work without 
knowing more than any or all of his 
assistants. The secret will now be ex- 
plained. An officer in charge calls his 
principal assistant engineer to him, and 
tells him that his time is so taken up 
with the general cares of office that he 
must call upon him for suggestions con- 
cerning the work in hand. The assist- 
ant engineer draws up a memorandum- 
plan and submits it. The officer in 
charge embodies its substance, with a 
change of words, perhaps, in a letter 
of instructions, ordering the assistant to 
do what he himself has recommended. 
Should the officer wish to make this 
order wholly his own, it is not difficult 
for him to change figures as well as 
words; for if the assistant recommends 
a dam fifteen feet high, or that piles be 
driven toa depth of twenty feet, it is 
always safe for his superior to decide 
that the dam should be sixteen feet 
high, and the piles twenty-one feet deep. 
The memorandum goes into the waste- 
basket ; the letter of instructions passes 
into official history, conferring additional 
lustre upon what is called the prestige of 
the Engineer Corps. 

How important a function the civil 
engineer plays in the alleged work of 
the Engineer Corps will never be known, 
as the civilian himself, warned by the 
fate of the bull which met the locomo- 
tive in combat, is not in a position to 
give testimony. The reports of opera- 
tions are edited by the officers, and the 
distinction between the military and the 
civil engineer is preserved even in the 
size of the type in which these reports 
are printed. The telescope of scrutiny 
is too often reversed when the deeds of 
the latter individual are under considera- 
tion. During the war it was sometimes 
more than hinted that the volunteer 
officers did not receive full justice from 
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the regulars; but in those times the 
newspaper correspondent was abroad, and 
every act of fighting and retreat, every 
blunder and triumph, was directly under 
his eye, for him to describe to the people ; 
but no reporter, unless he be a stipen- 
diary of the department, is a witness of 
this rivalry of the engineers. The prej- 
udice of the people is strongly in favor 
of the military officer, whom it is the 
fashion to consider of superlative honor 
and ability, and against the civil engi- 
neer, since it is equally fashionable now- 
adays to doubt all civilians in govern- 
ment employ. This may be said, how- 
ever, that when any one familiar with 
the workings of the present system 
hears that an engineer officer has built 
a bridge, or discovered a mountain-pass, 
or made a road, his first impulse is to 
wonder within himself what civil assist- 
ant drew the plans, pointed the way, 
or surveyed the route. But after this 
impulsive wholesale detraction there 
comes, in the interests of justice, the 
sober second thought that there are ex- 
cellent engineers in the army, capable of 
any of the deeds ascribed to them. 
While, owing to their military education 
and line of thought, their secure posi- 
tion, and the absence of the spur of 
competition, there is not the natural pro- 
portion of good to poor among them, 
yet there are some whose professional 
spirit will not down even under the dis- 
advantages of too much _ prosperity. 
However, we are not dealing with that 
side of the question in this article, 
which, in order to meet the abundance 
of ex parte testimony already offered, is 
made equally partisan upon the civilian 
side. Only in this manner can the ar- 
rears of history be brought up. 

Rumors of the assistant engineer 
seem to have reached the ears of Con- 
gress at one time, and there was an ap- 
parent desire on the part of that body 
to test the ability of the Engineer Corps 
to do a piece of work by itself. Ac- 
cordingly, in ordering the survey of the 
northern boundary, by act of March 19, 
1872, they inserted the proviso “that 
engineers in the regular service of the 
United States shall be employed exclu- 
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sively as engineers in the performance of 
the duties contemplated by this act.” 
That is plain English. The engineers 
referred to must, of course, be the as- 
tronomers, surveyors, and draughtsmen, 
as there was no civil construction to be 
done. The survey was made, and well 
made. The line is true, the maps are 
beautiful, the reports are able, and this 
feat alone would go far toward establish- 
ing the reputation of the Engineer Corps, 
if it were not for one drawback,—it is 
mainly the work of civilian assistants. 
This fact is not apparent to the reader 
of the main reports, where the civilians’ 
names are scarcely mentioned ; but if he 
continues into the appendices, which the 
member of Congress rarely does, it tran- 
spires that, while there were but four 
officers engaged on this survey, there 
were not less than four times four civil- 
ians. These include astronomers, topog- 
raphers, surveyors, computers, draughts- 
men, and meteorologists,—in short, men 
of all branches of science necessary for 
the survey. Nor were these assistants 
of inferior standing in their profession, 
such as rod-men and chain-men. Many 


of them were men of national reputation, 
and they will certainly compare favorably 


with the officers in charge. One of the 
assistant astronomers is director of the 
Dudley Observatory; and his report 
alone, though more modestly printed 
than those of the officers, occupies a 
third of the entire volume. Another 
is professor of astronomy in Lehigh 
University. The surveyors and draughts- 
men are men of equal repute. Why, 
then, should the credit of this survey 
be taken from the deserving many and 
given to the favored few ? 

In reply, we are informed that it is 
best to have officers of the army in 
charge of these things, on account of 
their well-known executive ability. But 
the day is past when a royal patron of 
literature in Europe or a military guar- 
dian of science in America is essential 
or even favorable to the best interests of 
these pursuits. Nor is the young officer 
of the army, in his intercourse with 
civilians, largely endowed with that 
mysterious attribute, executive ability, 
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which some people have unhappily con- 
founded with the bluster of the marti- 
net and the punctilious discipline of the 
parade-ground. He executes best who 
accomplishes most, and in scientific work 
this is generally done by winning the 
confidence and inspiring the enthusiasm 
of subordinates. In as far as the mili- 
‘tary spirit predominates within a man, 
just so far he is unfitted for civil govern- 
ment. A stickler in the etiquette of 
the barracks, to him a subordinate in 
rank is an inferior in all things. Fresh 
from his dealings with drunken soldiers, 
he is too liable to bring the motto, 
“ Mot, je veux régner par Veffroi,” to 
bear upon his civil assistant, who re- 
spectfully declines to be ruled in any 
such way. 

Spite of careful editing, there are oc- 
casional passages in the engineer reports 
which will serve to illustrate these views. 
We would not be guilty of the indeli- 
cacy of mentioning names in the follow- 
ing instance, if it were not directly ex- 
tracted from the published reports of 
the officers concerned. A few years 
ago there arose a lively difference be- 
tween General Babcock, of the Engineer 
Corps, and General Meigs, formerly of 
the corps, and late quartermaster-general. 
Babcock proposed changes in certain 
bridges near Washington, which Meigs 
claimed to have constructed. Meigs 
objected, and, with some show of vain- 
glory, spoke of the admiration which 
these bridges have gained, and of the 
rewards in medals, diplomas, and gen- 
eral fame which they have brought him. 
Babcock, retorting, says of the celebrated 
Cabin John Bridge, which is the longest 
stone arch in the world, and in which 
the name of Engineer Meigs is carved, 
“that the studies of all its details were 
made, and it was constructed, by Alfred 
L. Rives,” a civil engineer. This in- 
formation Babcock had found in a 
French scientific work by M. Malezieux, 
entitled “Travaux publics des Etats- 
Unis d’Amérique en 1870.” By such 
Youndabout ways does the assistant en- 
gineer rise to fame. In this connection 
it may be said that it is the study of the 
details that tests the engineer. Any 
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child can conceive the idea of an arch 
across the Amazon, but it would take 
an able engineer to construct it. Here, 
also, we may linger long enough to re- 
call the old adage, which, as modernized 
by the assistant engineers, says that 
when military men fall out, civilians get 
their dues. 

Such a case of domestic discord is 
very rare in the Engineer Corps, and 
this altercation would scarcely have been 
published but for the high rank of the 
officers engaged. The discipline of the 
corps is almost Jesuitical in its thorough- 
ness, and mutual admiration among the 
members‘is a duty. No opportunity is 
lost to speak often and favorably of each 
other in their reports, even though this 
verbiage of politeness should crowd out 
all mention of the assistant engineer. In 
this they are seconded by the press of 
the country, which, through its column 
of “army news,” often lends importance 
to the trivial. The movements of the 
queen’s household are not published more 
assiduously than those of our army and 
navy. A second lieutenant of engineers 
may be ordered from New York to New- 
port to set up a tide-staff, and this unim- 
portant fact, announced by the War De- 
partment, is telegraphed throughout the 
country side by side with the gravest in- 
formation, and is then recorded in several 
places in the annual reports. But the 
greatest of our civil engineers might be 
engaged for the grandest engineering 
work under the War Department, and 
that engagement would not be promul- 
gated at head-quarters, whose officials 
seem to be sadly lacking in that feature 
which, in journalistic parlance, is called 
a nose for news. 

Much has been said about the esprit de 
corps of the Engineer Corps, and always 
in terms of commendation, as if that sen- 
timent were necessarily a virtue. But 
it is not. Every robber-band and polit- 
ical conspiracy and modern “ring” has 
its esprit de corps, meaning loyalty to 
the organization under all circumstances, 
right or wrong. Esprit de famille in 
the government service was long ago 
translated into nepotism, and there is 
danger that esprit de corps may become 





known less grandiloquently as favoritism. 
The military engineer is to the civil 
engineer as the secret-society man at 
college is to the independent; in the 
isolation of the camp, and in moments 
of native gentlemanliness, he may forget 
the superiority of his rank and the 
traditional exclusiveness of his profes- 
sion, and may fellowship for the time 
with his civil brother, but still his first 
duties of friendship and favor are re- 
served for his fellow-graduates. This is 
natural, perhaps, but it is not just, nor 
is it fortunate for the service; no more 
so, indeed, than it would be to have 
some Greek -letter secret society in- 
trenched in a monopoly of the high 
places of the Patent Office or the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

The preparation of this article has 
not been a pleasant duty, and its publi- 
cation will undoubtedly cost the writer 
several highly-esteemed friendships with 
men whose characters are flawless ex- 
cept for an inordinate esprit de corps, 
which is perhaps more the result of 
training than natural inclination. - Still, 
as the civil engineer, in his connection 
with the army, is never allowed to for- 
get that he is a civilian, it is but natural 
that he should remember that fact when 
this connection ceases, and when he sees 
the credit of his profession at stake. 
As the fruit of persistent example, he 
may also entertain a feeling of esprit de 
corps for his fellow-alumni of Cornell or 
Columbia, Bowdoin or California. The 
engineering interests of the government 
have now reached gigantic proportions ; 
but still with every new increment 
there comes an unthinking demand from 
press and populace that a military en- 
gineer shall be placed in charge. Give 
the army officers something to do, says 
one newspaper; but if a village official 
is idling away his time, do you there- 
fore make him the governor of a State? 
The Engineer Corps has now five or ten 
times as much work as it can do, and 
to increase its duties is to enlarge the 
sphere of each officer in charge, and 
multiply his unearned honors without 
adding to his labors. To step from a 
military academy into the easy-chair of 
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an officer in charge is a poor way to 
make civil engineers. But if the young 
officer were required to survey his own 
lines and draw his own maps, as the 
young civil engineer is obliged to do, he 
would become more thoroughly grounded 
in his profession, and we should hear 
less often the complaint of the assistant 
engineer and steamboat-captain that the 
army engineers are unpractical men. 
With all its dominion, the Engineer 
Corps asks for more. When the late 
superintendent of that civil institution 
the Coast Survey died, every sentiment 
of decency, justice, and a reformed civil 
service demanded that one of the expe- 
rienced assistants should be promoted to 
take his place. In face of this demand, 
several engineer officers were so indeli- 
cate as to seek that position, although 
they would probably consider it un- 
speakably preposterous if a civilian 
should ask to be made Chief of Engi- 
neers. It is not long since they sought 


control of the geographical surveys of 
the country, and, to fortify their claim, 
they prepared, at a considerable expense 
of time and public printing, long reports 
showing that the military authorities 


directed the surveys of the European 
governments. They might have also 
shown that one of these monarchies is 
tuled by a great-grandmother, in an- 
other the Catholic religion is wedded to 
the state, and in all of them the salaries 
of the military are but a fraction of those 
paid to the same class in the United 
States, and with equal propriety they 
might have recommended that similar 
conditions should prevail here. Our 
government was intended to copy the 
virtues, and not the defects, of those in 
other lands. 

The Chief of Engineers, writing to 
the Secretary of War, said, “The ser- 
vice of young officers of the army in 
connection with topographical surveys 
is of primary importance in fitting 
them for the duties of army engineers 
in military operations.” Such being 
the case, we should naturally expect 
to see these young officers detailed for 
duty at the present day in those ex- 
cellent topographical schools, the Coast 
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and Geodetic Survey and the Geologi- 
cal Survey, where there are plenty 
of able and willing teachers. For the 
young officers to expect to be placed in 
charge of the surveys which they are 
learning to conduct would be as unrea- 
sonable as for the students of a college 
to ask the faculty to exchange places 
with them. We have already had too 
many geographical surveys in which the 
officer in charge was pupil and the topo- 
graphical assistant was teacher. But 
there seems to be an unwritten law in 
the army that no officer shall accept 
orders from a civilian. Even the For- 
tieth - Parallel Survey, which, though 
conducted by a civilian, was an affair of 
the War Department, was no exception 
to the rule. This is strange, as the mili- 
tary man has nothing to lose by inter- 
course with civilians. Owing to the 
Awmerican’s innate love of trappings and 
titles and to an affectionate remembrance 
of those troubled times when our own 
fathers and brothers went out as captains 
of a citizen soldiery, the regular-army 
officer will always be given precedence 
over a civilian of equal social and scien- 
tific importance. 

As a result of these studies, is it wrong 
to conclude that the Engineer Corpsshould 
have control of all works in military en- 
gineering, with enough civil engineering 
to keep it busy, and that the remainder 
should go to the civil engineers, just as 
the legal business of the government 
goes to the lawyers? Thus would there 
be room at the top for the deserving 
ones. Experience has long since shown 
that there can be no harmonious blend- 
ing of the two classes, with equal rights 
for all. All association must be in the 
nature of a stratification, with the mili- 
taryabove. The Engineer Corps chooses 
to be a close corporation. Very well, let 
there be a complete divorce between the 
civilian and the army : the civilian would 
not suffer by the separation. Only in 
this way can the comparative merits of 
the two classes be known. But such a 
step would have to be taken gradually, 
as it would deprive nearly every bureau 
in the War Department of its underpin- 
ning. 
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Even the Signal Service, which is 
popularly supposed to be a purely mili- 
tary institution, has its civilian assistants. 
Their names are marked “ temporary” in 
the register, but none the less are they 
permanent and necessary. At least one 
of these civilians is a leading light in 
American meteorology, and, since he re- 
ceives the salary of a colonel, it would 
seem that his merits are not wholly un- 
appreciated by the government. Still, 
it was of this same Signal Service, the 
home of Howgate, that the editor of the 
leading American newspaper—see the 
New York Herald, March 4, 1882—was 
writing when -he penned the following 
extraordinary sentence: ‘Our experi- 
ence is that when the government un- 
dertakes to do anything by civilians, it 
fails.” 

On the contrary, owr experience is 
that the government has done much 
good work at the hands of civilians, from 
the putting down of the rebellion to the 
selling of postage-stamps, and it is a 
needless slander to attribute dishonesty 
and incapacity to nineteen hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every two thousand 
of our people. But the apparent syco- 


phancy of the sentence quoted is probably 
due not so much to a distrust of the 
civilian as to. a womanish fondness for 
the military, which our editor shares 
with the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein 
and with the summer boarder at West 


Point. Or perhaps it is the sequel to 
the report of the young second lieuten- 
ant of the Signal Corps to his superior 
officer, in which he says, under date of 
February 8, 1882, “I saw in New York 
Herald of last Sunday an article opposed 
to our bill. Have taken the matter in 
hand, and am promised a favorable edi- 
torial in a few days.””* 

As we become more and more a re- 
public there is a growing disposition 


* For the full particulars of this remarkable 
correspondence the reader is referred to the 
speech of Mr. Beltzhoover in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, February 3, 1883. 
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among our thoughtful men to protest 
against an established military or naval 
supremacy in matters purely scientific. 
This is met by the popular fear that any 
such change will bring these depart- 
ments “into politics.” But the experi- 
ment, as far as tried, will not warrant 
such a conclusion. Witness Powell, of 
the Geological Survey ; Hilgard, of the 
Coast Survey; Walker, of the Census 
Bureau; Loring, of the Agricultural 
Department ; Spofford, of the Congres- 
sional Library ; and a score of others of 
equal repute. Will not these men com- 
pare favorably with the heads of the 
Naval Observatory, the Signal Service, 
and the Engineer Corps, who have had 
the greatness of high rank thrust upon 
them by the mere lapse of time ? 

When, as a last argument, the “ tra- 
ditional honor and integrity” of the En- 
gineer Corps is urged as a reason why 
the civil engineer should acquicsce in 
the present state of affairs, he very nat- 
urally replies that dishonorable dealing 
was not taught in the school in which 
he studied. There was honor in Amer- 
ica before the colleges began, and it is 
too late now to claim it as the product 
of any simple academy. True honor 
does not parade itself. Honor in man, 
like virtue in woman, is often the most 
solid where the least is said about it. 
There are good and bad men, honorable 
and dishonorable, false and true, able and 
weak, in every profession ; but if there 
is any that is peculiarly free from stain, 
it is that of the civil engineer, whose long 
apprenticeship of study and life of labor 
offer but little inducement to the ad- 
venturer and knave. The civil engineer 
admits the possession of honor, but de- 
nies its monopoly, by the military engi- 
neer. The Greeks, it is said, were tired 
of hearing Aristides called the Just. 
If Aristides but represented the average 
justice of Greece, it was right that they 
should grow weary of the senseless repe- 
tition. 

Frank D. Y. CARPENTER. 
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I. 
“ A how do you like Florence ?” 
said Mrs. Colton, “‘and how often 
have you been asked that question?” 

“As I have been in Florence only 
twenty-four hours, I have not been 
asked that question very often,” I re- 
plied, “but I can answer it enthusias- 
tically. Florence is delightful. I said 
that when I awoke this morning and 
saw the Campanile through my bed- 
room window; I said it when I crossed 
the Ponte Vecchio; I said it when I 
entered the dusky Duomo; but I said 
it most fervently when I found myself 
in your drawing-room this afternoon.” 

Mrs. Colton smiled. ‘The same old 
Dick,” she said pensively. 

I do not. object to being called Dick ; 
everybody calls me Dick; but when a 
man is getting just a little gray,—when 
he discovers that he can no longer eat 
and drink all sorts of things at all sorts 
of times,—when eye-glasses cease to be 


merely ornamental,—then to have the 
adjective “old” tacked to one’s name is 


not quite agreeable. Of course I did 
not utter these reflections: I merely 
sipped my tea, looked at Mrs. Colton, 
and sighed. To be sure, she was a few 
years my junior; and in the soft light 
of the room, shaded from the bright 
winter sunshine by rose-colored curtains, 
she looked that day not an hour past 
four-and-twenty. No wrinkles, no gray 
hairs, were visible; but I contented my- 
self with the reflection that the gray 
hairs and wrinkles were there, hidden 
though they might be by heaven alone 
knows what feminine jugglery. Before 
her was a little table, whereon stood a 
dainty téte-d-téte tea-set. She leaned 
back in her chair, holding a pretty 
painted cup in her hand, and looked as 
though she had drunk afternoon tea 
ever since she had cut her teeth. The 
truth was that, until her husband died 
and she went to Europe, she ate beef- 
steak and fried potatoes at half-past 
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seven, beefsteak and mashed potatoes 
at one, dried beef and apple-sauce at 
six, dusted her ten-by-twelve parlor 
herself, had one new gown a season, 
wore two-button gloves, and went to the 
Methodist church. I knew this, and 
she knew that I knew this, but— 

“Will you ring, please?” said she. 
“ The fire is getting low.” 

Accordingly, I rose and pulled the 
bell-rope, and a solemn fellow in livery 
entered and put a bit of wood the size 
of my pen-holder on the fire. 

“ And how do you mean to amuse 
yourself here?” Mrs. Colton said, after a 
long pause. “Are you going to join 
the American class and be frivolous ?” 

“T don’t know anybody in the Ameri- 
can class,” I replied, “except yourself 
and a certain Miss Benton. - She used 
to teach school in Hartford, and my 
sister was her favorite pupil. I shall 
go and see her to-morrow, but I doubt 
if she will introduce me into a frivolous 
set, unless, indeed, she has been Euro- 
peanized out of all recognition. She 
may have developed into a leader of 
fashion, but I cannot imagine her as 
anything but a prim and somewhat 
severe spinster. I don’t suppose you 
are acquainted with her.” 

“ Everybody in Florence knows Miss 
Benton and Miss Ambler,” said Mrs. 
Colton. ‘“ They are celebrities in their 
way, and are called the Soul-Sisters. 
They are so fond,—so devoted. They 
are wedded to each other.” 

As she spoke, Mrs. Colton pursed her 
lips, rolled up her eyes, and gazed at the 
ceiling with an expression of comic sen- 
timentality. 

‘“‘ Miss Benton is writing a book,” she 
continued, “and Miss Ambler paints pic- 
tures, and both are converting naughty 
Roman Catholic Italy to stern Scotch 
Presbyterianism. They rescue little 
ragamuffins out of the street, and put 
them in a school where they learn 
to read the Bible and wear clothes 
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enough to cover them decently. Poor 
little ragamuffins!”—here Mrs. Colton 
smiled sympathetically,—“ they -would 
be so much happier in rags and gambling 
for centesimi.” 

“T never heard of Miss Ambler,” 
’ said I. ” 

“No? Well, she came to Florence 
four or five years ago, and Miss Benton 
fell in love with her, or she fell in love 
with Miss Benton, or they fell in love 
with each other. They eloped. They 
fled to Venice, and spent their honey- 
moon in a gondola. After a decorous 
interval had elapsed, they returned to 
Florence, took a small apartment, and 
set up housekeeping. Lach has a little 
money ; and a little money with a great 
deal of love goes far in Italy, you 
know.” Mrs. Colton looked full of 
demoniac mischief as she spoke these 
last words, and I.felt a shiver run down 
my back. Frankly, I am afraid of a 
sharp, satirical, amusing woman. 

“Tt is not Miss Ambler’s first affaire 
du ceur,” she continued. ‘“ Years ago 
she loved another,—a man whose name 
I don’t know. In fact, nobody knows 
the name; but everybody knows the 
story. He was. false, perfidious wretch, 
and proved unfaithful,—married some- 
body else,—and poor Miss Ambler was 
heart-broken until she met Miss Benton 
and became absorbed in Fra Angelico 
and the evangelization of Italy. Now, 
I suppose, she is the happiest woman in 
Florence.” 

Mrs. Colton sighed and looked pensive, 
and I grew more alarmed than ever. I 
feared that the satirical mood had left 
her, and she was about to become sen- 
timental, and perhaps, worse yet, confi- 
dential. A bachelor with a fair income 
is naturally suspicious when a widow 
sighs as Mrs. Colton sighed, when a 
widow looks at him as Mrs. Colton 
looked at me. 

“T must go,” said I, rising. 
abrupt, but I could not help it. 

“ You will come again soon 
me?” murmured Mrs. Colton. 
will talk over old times.” 

But I did not go so soon again, after 
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That evening, in the hotel reading- 
room, I met an old friend, John Hull, 
of Rochester. I had not seen him for 
several years, and I was astonished to 
find that, although he looked hale and 
hearty, he had grown stout, gray, and 
decidedly middle-aged. 

“Upon my word, I am glad to see 
you, Dick!” he cried, in tones that made 
plain the fact that he had not come to 
Italy for any lung-affection, and that 
caused a surly old Englishman to glare 
at him over the top of the Times. 
After we had shaken hands, I proposed 
that we should go to Doney’s for a chat 
and a glass of something: so to Doney’s 
we went, and talked comfortably while 
we sipped our “ American tea” (Floren- 
tine idiom, meaning grog) and smoked 
our cigars. Hull told me all about his 
business affairs, and, indeed, rather bored 
me with his stories of past financial suc- 
cesses and his schemes for the future. 
“ But I found I was working too hard,” 
he said at last, “and then I met with a 
bereavement, —lost my wife,” —the 
smile on his face went out suddenly as 
he spoke,—‘‘and I came to Europe to 
recuperate.” 

“JT did not hear of Mrs. 
death,” said I. 

“Tt was very sudden,—pneumonia,” 
he returned jerkily; and then we were 
both silent for a few minutes. 

“You have children, haven’t you?” 
I asked. 

His face brightened again: “I have 
two little girls. They are at a small, 
home-sort of boarding-school in Pough- 
keepsie. I got a letter from Jennie 
this morning.” He began fumbling in 
his pockets. ‘She writes a capital letter, 
and I think when she grows up she will 
handle a pen uncommonly well,—has 
the knack, you know. Now, Nellie 
hasn’t. Letter-writing to her is per- 
functory, a duty; but, bless your soul, 
she can beat Jennie at needle-work. 
She is making some handkerchiefs for 
me now, hemming them or embroidering 
them. Dear me! I am sorry I haven't 
Jennie’s letter in my pocket. It would 
surprise you.” 

I did not say how devoutly thankful 
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I was not to be surprised. For a | 
bachelor, a child’s letter does not pos- 
sess that charm which it does for fond 
parents. 

“This grog is uncommonly good,” 
said Hull, suddenly changing the sub- 
ject. ‘‘ Waiter, two more grogs. What 
a blessing it is that everybody speaks 
English! - When I first made up my 
mind to come abroad, it worried me a 
little to think that I couldn’t speak the 
languages ; but everybody has English 
on the tip of his tongue. I suppose it 
is because the English and Americans 
are. such travellers: there are lots of 
them living here, I am told. I have a 
letter of introduction to a certain Mrs. 
Eugene Colton, and one of my friends 
in Paris told me that through her I 
should make the acquaintance of every- 
body in Florence worth knowing. She 
is a widow,—a charming one, of course, 
—and I will introduce you to her, Dick, 
if she proves to be all that I have been 
told she is.” 

“Thanks. I have known her twenty 
years,” I returned. “She is quite an 
elegant person,—has a pretty little villa, 
and servants in livery. I believe she 
has a young daughter, too, but she is 
not on show yet.” 

“You don’t like her much?” said 
Hull, looking at me shrewdly. 

“She is a very charming woman,” I 
replied, “and I advise you to present 
your letter of introduction at once. 
I'll tell her what a good thing you made 
out of mining stock, and she and all 
the other charming widows will smile 
their sweetest upon you.” 

Hull shook his head in a deprecatory 
way. “TI don’t feel like playing the 
gallant,” said he. 

“Perhaps not,” I rejoined; “but: 
surely you will marry again? There 
are your children to be considered. You 
can’t keep them in a boarding-school 
forever.” 

“ No, of course not,” said Hull ; “ but 
I don’t like to ask a woman to marry 
me merely to take care of my children.” 

“You may fall in love,” I suggested, 
ee at this he positively reddened a 
Ittle, 





“So may you,” he retorted. 

The next afternoon I went to call 
upon Miss Benton. After a drive of 
a few minutes through dark, narrow 
streets, the carriage halted before a 
gloomy mansion that I suppose had in 
former times heen the home of a Flor- 
entine merchant prince. The porter’s 
wife came out of her den, and, following 
her directions, I plodded up three long, 
dreary flights of stairs, and rang a bell, 
over which were tacked two neat cards, 
one Miss Benton’s, the other Miss Am- 
bler's. A rather handsome Italian girl 
ushered me at once into a cosey parlor, 
where sat a tall, thin woman, dressed 
with severe simplicity, her gray hair 
drawn smoothly back from a stern face, 
and spectacles half hiding a pair of soft 
blue eyes. Any one who judged Ellen 
Benton without taking into consideration 
those tender, sympathetic eyes made a 
great blunder. 

She rose and greeted me warmly, 
gave me an arm-chair by the fire, and 
made me feel at once very much at 
home. Naturally, the talk turned upon 
my sister, and I told everything I 
could think 2f about her and her hus- 
band and babies, went into raptures 
over Florence, indulged in the usual 
philippic against the Italian winter, and 
then the conversation languished. An 
inspiration prompted me to ask if a 
sketch tacked up on the wall was Miss 
Benton’s handiwork. 

“No,” she replied: “that was done 
by my friend Miss Ambler, of whom I 
doubt if you have heard. Your sister 
never told you about her, did she?” 

“ My sister never tells me about any- 
body,” said I. 

“Miss Ambler belongs to the Am- 
blers of Baltimore,—a good old family, 
but almost extinct now,—so that she, 
like myself, is a lone woman. For 
several years past we have made our 
home together here in Florence,—in 
this very apartment, in fact. It is a 
great comfort to find such a friend as I 
have in Mary Ambler.” 

‘Qh, it must be,” said I; “ not so re- 
markable, perhaps, to find the friend as 
to keep her. Most partnerships of this 
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sort go to pieces in a few months. 
Floyd Van Zandt and I once set up 
bachelor hall together ; but we disagreed 
about a matter of cigars, and have been 
very cool to each other ever since.” 

‘There is no danger of that happen- 
ing with Mary and me,” said Miss Ben- 
ton, with a twinkle in her eye. “A 
good many of our acquaintances here 
prophesied that we should soon get tired 
of the partnership and separate, but we 
have not yet, and I don’t believe we ever 
shall. Bah! it is impossible!’’ cried Miss 
Benton in fierce scorn. 

“Unless some bachelor or widower 
comes along and breaks in upon your 
peaceful realm,”’ I retorted. I was not 
in. the least afraid of Miss Benton. 
She was the same stern, soft-hearted, 
hard-headed, romantic spinster who in 
days gone by had petted my sister and 
winked at my flirtations with the pretty 
girls in the senior class. At my jocose 
remark she curled her lips with a sort 
of good-humored contempt. 

“The danger of such invasions is 
past so far as I am concerned,” said 
she, “and Miss Ambler, although she is 
younger than I, has had a bit of ex- 
perience which—well, you understand.” 

I nodded like a mandarin. 

“Now, I never had such an experi- 
ence myself,’ Miss Benton continued, 
“but I notice that it rarely afflicts the 
same person twice,—at least, not a per- 
son like Miss Ambler. It is like the 
scarlet fever.” 

“But some people have the scarlet 
fever twice,”’ said I. 

“Miss Ambler won't,” she retorted 
rather fiercely. ‘‘ Perhaps,” she added, 
“T ought not to allow such a gay, dan- 
gerous bachelor as you are to meet Miss 
Ambler. It might endanger her peace 
of mind. I suppose that was what you 
meant.” - 

I hastened to assure her that I was 
not so vain; but I was made to endure 
a most unmerciful teasing. She raked 
up all my past love-affairs, recalled little 


Romeoesque episodes, and poked so. 


much fun at me that I was very grate- 
ful when the door opened, and a lady, 
who I knew must be Miss Ambler, 


| entered. She had a plump, comfortable 
sort of figure and a clear complexion, 
and it was plain that she cared more 
about dress than did her ascetic soul- 
sister. She vanished into the bedroom 
for a moment, and came back without 
her hat and jacket and sat down be- 
side me. The conversation received a 
fresh impetus, and I heard all about the 
Scotch clergyman, the mission-schools, 
the Italian Bible and Tract Society, and 
was very much entertained. By and 
by the demure Italian girl came in with 
the usual tea, and as she left the room 
she shot a wicked, laughing glance at 
me out of her big dark eyes. 

“That is Assunta,” said Miss Ambler. 
“We found her in the depths of poverty 
and degradation, and we rescued her. 
We are trying to make a housemaid of 
her; but she is not very efficient yet. 
Ah, the trouble I have had teaching her 
to read! She will never learn to write, 
I fear.” 

“Nor to tell the truth,” added Miss 
Benton grimly. ‘However, she is 
vastly improved.” 

Assunta now put her head in at the 
door, and rattled off something which I 
did not understand, but which had the 
effect of taking Miss Benton out of the 
room. 

“T am making a very long call,” I 
began, when I found myself alone with 
Miss Ambler, “but it is so pleasant to 
meet with an old friend again. I know 
no one here except yourselves and a 
certain Mrs. Eugene Colton.” 

“ Ah, you know Mrs. Colton ?” said 
Miss Ambler, lifting her eyebrows a 
little. ‘ But of course you do: every- 
body knows Mrs. Colton. Is she a very 
great friend of yours?” added Miss 
Ambler, giving me a quick glance. 

“ Merely an acquaintance, although I 
have known her a long time,” I replied. 
““ But why do you ask me?” 

Miss Ambler smiled mischievously : 
“T wondered whether you knew her 
nickname. It is unkind, perhaps, to 
repeat it, but she is always called the 
trapper. You see, she wants to marry 
a title.” 





“T hope she will trap her title, if that 
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is what she wants,” I remarked. “ She 
ought to, I am sure, for she is a very 
handsome and agreeable woman.” 

“She hasn’t quite money enough,” 
said Miss Ambler. ‘She makes a show, 
but the Italians understand that per- 
fectly. She could get her title easily 
enough if she only had another fifty 
thousand.” 

“ And perhaps her daughter is an 
encumbrance,” said I. 

“The daughter is well out of the 
way,” Miss Ambler responded. “She 
has put her in a convent to be educated, 
she says. The poor child will surely 
become a Romanist. Ah! it is dread- 
ful to see a woman neglect her child in 
that way! I don’t care how handsome 
and agreeable Mrs. Colton may be,—we 
liked her very much at first, Miss Ben- 
ton and JI,—but then we found out 
about the child, and we thought it our 
duty to remonstrate with Mrs. Colton. 
It was not intrusive, for we knew her 
very well; but she behaved badly; she 
spoke as no lady ever could when Miss 
Benton and I begged her to take poor 
little Edith out of that horrid French 
convent.” 

Tears stood in Miss Ambler’s eyes, 
and I felt sympathetic and indignant. 

“Tf I were a mother, I could never 
put my only daughter in a boarding- 
school, let alone a dreary convent,” said 
I warmly. To my great surprise, Miss 
Ambler burst out laughing. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she ex- 
claimed, “‘ but you said that so oddly !” 

[ caught sight of my moustache in 
the mirror opposite, and I laughed too, 
for it was rather funny for me to be 
posing as a mother. Miss Benton 
entered at that moment, and in a few 
minutes I took my leave. 

I soon went again to call upon the 
soul-sisters, and they were kind enough 
to entertain a very hospitable feeling 
toward me, and endeavored to make 
my sojourn in Florence pleasant. One 
morning, Miss Benton and I had been 
to the Pitti Palace, and, as we came 
out, a carriage dashed by, containing 
Mrs. Colton and John Hull. 

“She has an Englishman with her,” 
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Miss Benton remarked. “A _ baronet, 
probably.” 

“ Not a bit of a baronet,” I rejoined. 
“Tt is John Hull, of Rochester,—a 
friend of mine.” 

“ John Hull, of Rochester ?” she re- 
peated. 

“Yes; and a very good fellow, too. 
I must bring him to call upon you some 
day.” 

rf I wouldn’t have him in the house!” 
cried Miss Benton. 

Now it was my turn to be amazed. 
“What have you against him ?” I suid. 
“Do you know him ?” 

“No, I don’t know him; but Mary 
—well, she was once engaged to him. 
It was a long time ago; still, I am afraid 
she has a soft spot in her heart for him 
yet. However, he is married. She 
told me—” 

“‘ His wife is dead,” I said. 

“Worse yet!” cried Miss Benton, in 
great excitement. “Don’t let Mary 
even suspect he is in Florence. Don’t 
tell him about her, or her about him. 
Don’t mention their names to each 
other.” Her thin face flushed and her 
voice trembled. ‘Oh, I suppose he 
will persuade Mary to marry him!” she 
added, in a sort of despair. Then she 
smiled at herself. ‘“ You think me an 
old fool,” she said, with her usual ferocity. 

“No, no,” I returned, in the most 
soothing tone I could muster. “ But 
you really ought not to trouble yourself 
about the matter, for, even if Miss Am- 
bler and Hull did meet, there could be 
no danger. Their romance is dead and 
buried. Why, Hull has a daughter ten 
or eleven years old.” 

“ Yes, it is nearly fifteen years since 
they have seen each other,” said Miss 
Benton ; “ but you don’t know Mary. 
She has often reproached herself and - 
declared that she behaved badly to him 
and he went off and got married out of 
sheer pique. She has never forgotten 
him. She had plenty of good offers 
after breaking her engagement.” 

“T don’t doubt it,’ I remarked. I 
was not wicked enough to add that the 
spinster who had not refused several good 
offers did not exist. 
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“ And now that he is a widower with 
children, he wants to marry again, 
of course. Widowers always want 
to marry,” Miss Benton continued. 
“‘ Mary is by no means old or ugly, and 
if he and she should meet—Richard 
Logan, promise me that you will not 
mention their names to each other.” 
She faced me with a solemn counte- 
nance, and I promised to respect her 
wishes. 

“ Of course you think me an old fool,” 
she said ; “‘ but I don’t care.” 

For some distance we walked on in 
silence, Miss Ambler grasping a cata- 
logue of pictures as firmly as if it were 
poor John Hull’s neck. 

‘“‘T suppose Mrs. Colton will tell him 
all about us,” she said presently. ‘ That 
woman is a viper. No,” she added 
hastily, recollecting perhaps a certain 
saying about “ charity to all,” “I don’t 
mean to be unjust; but she treated me 
abominably, and a saint might forgive it, 
but I don’t believe a saint could forget. 
She circulated a caricature of Miss Am- 
bler and me all over Florence; but one 
day she showed it to young Shumway, 
and he put it into the fire and told her 
she ought to be ashamed of herself. 
Now, a woman feels such things.” 

“ Ay, and so does a man,” I re- 
turned. 

‘“‘T wonder if a man who had ever had 
the good sense to love Mary Ambler 
could admire Mrs. Colton,” said Miss 
Benton pensively. 

“Give Mrs. Colton her due,” I re- 
turned. “She is handsome and amus- 
ing, and I dare say Mr. Hull does admire 
her immensely. To be candid, so do I; 
but I wouldn’t marry her.” 

“She wouldn’t have you,” said Miss 
Benton. “You are not rich enough. 
Now, Mr. Hull is. He has retired from 
business, and is ready and willing to set 
up an elegant establishment in New 
York or Paris, and Mrs. Colton will 
take him, now that Count Bellegarde 
has slipped through her fingers. That 
failure discouraged her dreadfully.” 

“ Ah, but Hull has not retired from 
business,” I made haste to explain; 
“and he would not live anywhere ex- 
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cept in Rochester. He told me so last 
night.” 

“ You see him often, then?” Miss 
Benton asked. 

“‘ We are at the same hotel; but don’t 
be alarmed: I will never mention Miss 
Ambler’s name to him if I can help 
it.” 

With this assurance I left Miss Ben- 
ton at the door of her gloomy mansion, 
and then, as it was still early, I jumped 
into a fiacre and drove off to Mrs. Col- 
ton’s. I found her and Hull drinking 
tea together, their chairs drawn close to 
the fire, that for a wonder was blazing 
up bright and roaring in a way that 
must have been quite alarming to a 
Florentine chimney. 

“Tt isn’t Wednesday,” I said, as I 
entered the rose-colored room, “but I: 
thought I would run the risk of find- 
ing you at home. [ avail myself’ of the 
privilege of an old friend.” 

Mrs. Colton looked at me mournfully. 
“ An old friend,” she repeated. “ An 
old friend who has left me and gone 
over to the soul-sisters. I have been 
telling Mr. Hull how those designing 
spinsters have drawn you into their net. 
It isn’t proper for you to run all over 
Florence first with one, then with the 
other, and then, worst of all, with both 
of them. You are a sad Lothario.” 

I bowed and said nothing. A cup 
of tea was handed to me then, and I 
amused myself stirring about the lump 
of sugar and watching Hull. He was 
certainly conscious of the widow's 
charms. His eyes glistened when she 
gave him sweet doses of flattery and 
bestowed her softest glances upon him. 
Evidently she had heard all about the 
mining stock, and it was very patent to 
a not unobservant bachelor that if Hull 


did not make love to her it would not 


be because he had failed to receive due 
encouragement. 

“How is your daughter, Mrs. Col- 
ton ?” I asked abruptly. 

She shot a quick, keen glance at me: 
she understood that the soul-sisters had 
told me about the convent. 

“ Edith is very well, thank you,” she 
replied. “TI think I shall go and see 
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her as soon as I get'rid of my cold. I 
dare not run the risk of the Northern 
winter, and poor Edith is ill in the 
South ; so the child and I are separated. 
But she is happy in her school, and 
doesn’t miss me half so much as I miss 
her. I hope in a year or two I shall be 
able to spend the winters in Paris and 
have Edith under my wing.” 

“Paris is frightfully expensive,” 
said I. 

“ Yes, I know it,” she returned, with 
a little sigh. “I could not have the 
comforts there that I can enjoy here in 
Florence. Italy is the place for a limited 
income; but I must have my daughter 
with me, even if it does entail a little 
privation.” 

“ Boarding-schools are no places for 
girls,” said Hull. “I wish my two 
daughters were here with me this very 
minute.” 

“They are better and happier where 
they are,” said Mrs. Colton. “ We 
parents spoil our children by our over- 
indulgence. If Edith wants a box of 
bon-bons, I have not the moral cour- 
age to refuse her, though I know per- 
fectly well that they are bad for her 
digestion and her teeth.” 

“Yes, I am weak-minded too,” said 
Hull, in a dry tone that made me smile. 
And then these two experienced people 
talked about the bringing up of children 
until half-past five struck, when, to my 
relief, Hull took his leave, and I followed 
hisexample. We preferred to walk back 
to the hotel, and for some distance we 
marched steadily forward in silence. 
Suddenly he turned to me and said, 
“ By the way, this afternoon Mrs. Col- 
ton mentioned a certain Miss Ambler. 
Do you happen to know who she is? I 
used to know a lady of that name.” 

“TI met her a fortnight ago,” I re- 
plied, mindful of my promise. “She 
is living with another lady, named Ben- 
ton, who used to be a school-teacher, and 
whom I have known a long time.” 

_“ Well, what is Miss Ambler’s Chris- 
tian name ?” Hull now asked. 

“Her Christian name!” I exclaimed. 
“How the deuce should I know her 
Christian name, John ?” 





“ Oh, you might have heard it,” said 
he mildly. ‘Did you ever notice her 
eyes ?” he added, with an effort at airy 
nonchalance. ‘ Are they large and 
brown? and is her hair dark? The Miss 
Ambler I used to know was a very 
pretty brunette.” 

“ An old sweetheart, eh?” said I. 

He laughed: “ Well, yes. I suppose 
I might as well confess it. I came very 
near marrying her, too. She was seven- 
teen or so, and one of the prettiest girls 
IT ever saw. But she and J had a quar- 
rel,—you know how it is, Dick,—and I 
dare say she married years ago, just as I 
did. I should like to see heragain. A 
man of my age is apt to think of his first 
love.” 

“ First love!” I repeated, somewhat 
scornfully. ‘You must have been at 
least thirty when you were engaged to 
her.” 

“‘ My first love just the same,” he re- 
joined firmly. ‘“ Now, Dick, you find 
out whether the Miss Ambler you know 
is named Mary and comes from Balti- 
more. Pshaw! it can’t be the same one. 
She married Frank Haydon, I am con- 
fident.” 

‘“‘ There is no doubt of it,” I said. 

“But you find out about her, will 
you ?” he added. 

What could I say to this persistent 
man? I consented to find out about 
her, ruefully wondering if, between Hull 
and Miss Benton, I should not get my- 
self into a pretty scrape. I confess I 
avoided them both; but meet we did, in 
spite of my efforts, and I was plied with 
questions, one asking eagerly if I knew 
Miss Ambler’s Christian name, the other 
if Mr. Hull had any idea that Mary -was 
in Florence. At last, after ten days of 
evasions and falsehoods, I fled in despair 
to Rome. 

II. 

I sTayYED in Rome only a fortnight. 
Sight-seeing alone is dreary work, and, 
moreover, I was in mortal terror of the 
fever. The first headache sent me fly- 
ing back to Florence as fast as an ex- 
press-train could take me. Perhaps I 
was curious to find out whether Miss 
Benton had been successful in keeping 
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the two lovers apart; but, be that as it 
may, I certainly was glad to get back to 
Florence, and the very next day after 
my arrival I went to call upon the soul- 
sisters. 

I found only Miss Ambler at home, and 
as she came forward to greet me it struck 
me for the first time that not merely 
must she have been a very pretty girl, 
but that she was still a pretty woman. 
Her ‘dark hair was thick and unstreaked 
with gray, her eyes bright, and her com- 
plexion fresh and almost youthful. To 
my eyes, she was more attractive than 
the slim, graceful, languid Madam Col- 
ton. I stayed and chatted with her for 
almost an hour; but Miss Benton did 
not come in, and I had to leave without 
seeing her. I dined at the hotel that 
evening with Hull, and, to my great 
relief, he seemed to have forgotten 
Mary Ambler of Baltimore; but the 
. first time I met Miss Benton I found 

that she had by no means forgotten 
John Hull of Rochester. 

“So he is going to marry Mrs. Col- 

ton ?” she said abruptly. 


“Tt looks like it,” I replied. 

‘“‘ Everybody says so, at any rate,” 
said Miss Benton, “and it is certain he 
is always with her,—in the Cascine, at 


the theatre, everywhere. I suppose he 
will put his little girls into a convent 
too. Mrs. Colton will cajole him so that 
he will think girls can’t be educated out- 
side of a convent. She will have a great 
deal to answer for some day.” 

‘Suppose we prevent such a catas- 
trophe,”’ I said, with malice prepense. 
“ Hull is romantic, as all stout widowers 
of forty-five are, and if he sees Mary 
Ambler, his own true love, he will surely 
ask her to forgive and forget the past 
and go back to Rochester with him.” | 

Miss Benton’s awful look quenched 
me. ‘I can make Mary Ambler happier 
than a dozen fat sentimental widowers 
could,” she said. “ Richard Logan, if 
you dare break your promise, I will—” 

“ Well, what will you do, Miss Ben- 
ton ?” 

‘“T will marry you myself,” she said, 
smiling grimly. ‘Now, be warned. 
But, jesting aside,” she continued more 
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gravely, “‘ Mary is happy now, and hap- 
piness is rare in this world. Let us two 
spinsters enjoy it. There is no need of 
rekindling an old flame.” 

“JT won't rekindle it,’ I returned. 
“At the same time, I hope Hull will not 
marry Mrs. Colton. She would never 
be satisfied to settle down in Rochester, 
and he will never live anywhere else, 
and there would be trouble before the 
honeymoon had paled.” 

“ Serve him right,” said Miss Benton 
sternly. 

The next time I went to call upon the 
soul-sisters I took with me a cabinet 
photograph of Hull's children. It was 
a pretty picture. The two blonde heads 
were pressed lovingly together, and four 
big eyes looked out demurely from under 
a mass of soft, fluffy hair. One mouth 
was serious, and the other curved ina 
smile that deepened a roguish dimple. 

“What lovely children!” cried the 
soul-sisters in a breath. “ And whose 
are they?” asked Miss Ambler, while 
Miss Benton looked at me reproachfully. 
She had divined whose children they 
were, the shrewd spinster. 

“They are two little girls who are 
soon to be put in the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart,” I replied. “ They have 
no mother.” 

“The poor things!” said Miss Am- 
bler. ‘“ Haven’t they any aunts ?” 

“No; nor grandmothers,” I said. 

“ And is their father a Romanist ?” 
she asked, with increasing interest. 

“‘ He has always been more of a Pres- 
byterian than anything else; but he is 
to marry a lady, I hear, who leans toward 
the Church of Rome, and who doubtless 
will have a strong influence over him.” 

“Tt is the man who is guing to marry 
Mrs. Colton,” said Miss Ambler sud- 
denly. “He is, I know, a widower with 
two children. They were talking about 
him the other day at Mrs. Wreaks's, but 
I didn’t hear who he was. What is his 
name ?” 

As she asked this question, she looked 
me straight in the eyes. I hoped I did 
not blush. “John Richardson,” I re- 
plied ; and it was quite true, as far as it 





went. 
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“ John Richardson,” she repeated, in 
a musing tone. 

Miss Benton pulled the bell-rope 
sharply, and Assunta appeared on the 
scene at once. “ Assunta,” she said, in 
fluent but fierce Italian, “why do you 
continually let this fire go out? I have 
told you repeatedly to come in every 
now and then and see if it were burning 
properly, but you disobey me. I will 
not permit such negligence.” 

Assunta’s black eyes grew as big as 
moons, and she looked at each of us 
blankly. I suspect she had never before 
heard her mistress speak so sharply. 

Poor Miss Ambler was really alarmed. 
“Why, Ellen,” she said gently, “ the fire 
is not so very low.” 

But the fire and Assunta had to re- 
ceive the abuse that a man’s dog or 
horse sometimes gets. I stole away, 
feeling rather ashamed, with the photo- 
graph in my pocket. John Richardson 


had naturally suggested John. Richard- 
son Hull to the tender-hearted spinster, 
and she would doubtless madden her 
soul-sister for a week to come by in- 
duleging in reveries and twilight reflec- 


tions. I chuckled a little as [ thought 
of poor Miss Benton’s anguish; but I 
felt rather alarmed when I met that lad 
the next morning in Flor and Findel’s 
shop. 

“ You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,’ she said, ignoring the presence of 
the English-speaking clerk. He, how- 
ever, smiled discreetly and took himself 
off. ‘“ Mary has done nothing but think 
of her old sweetheart ever since you said 
John Richardson,” she added. 

I protested: “ Ought I to have lied 
outright when she asked me his name ?”’ 

“ You ought to have evaded it in some 
way,” Miss Benton replied, forgetting 
her stern Scotch Presbyterianism for the 
nonce. ‘A clever man of the world 
like you making such a stupid, blunder- 
ing answer! I am ashamed of you! 
And, anyway, you had no business to 
bring that photograph to the house. It 
has made me perfectly miserable to think 
of those two children being put in a con- 
vent and turned into nuns and spending 
all their lives among priests and sisters. 

Vou. VI N.8.—12 
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I tell you it is dreadful! Such pretty 
children, too! I should like to give Mr. 
John Richardson Hull a piece of my 
mind.” 

“Well, here he comes, and you can 
do it at once,” I rejoined, as I saw Hull 
come across the street. He entered the 
shop, and I straightway introduced him 
to Miss Benton, who bowed to him with 
freezing dignity. 

We discussed the weather for a few 
moments, and then Hull exclaimed 
hastily, “ Ah, you must excuse me, but 
there is Mrs. Colton, and she promised 
to go with me to-day to buy a birthday- 
present for my daughter Nellie. I am 
sure I don’t know what the child wants ; 
a trifling thing will do, Isuppose. Miss 
Benton, delighted to have met you. 
Good-morning.” And he hastened out 
of the shop and joined Mrs. Colton, 
who had just walked by. 

“ He seems like a very nice man,” 
said Miss Benton; “but how can he 
think of sending his children to a con- 
vent? I suppose he is infatuated with 
that woman.” 

“That woman” looked very handsome 
in her trim English walking-suit, and 
she and Hull sauntered away, smiling at 
each other in the most amiable fashion, 
while Miss Benton and I watched them 
from the shop-window. 

“ Look at her bridle and simper,” said 
the spinster scornfully. ‘And he is so 
happy, so bland, so gullible! What fools 
men are sometimes! If it were only the 
man in this case, I could view the affair 
with calm contempt ; but when I think 
of the children—bah !” 

With this exclamation, she left me 
abruptly and marched away in the wake 
of Hull and his charmer. It began to 
be interesting. Would Miss Benton 
stick to her resolution and keep the for- 
mer lovers apart? or would she relent, 
rout Mrs. Colton, and save Hull from 
her wiles by sacrificing Mary Ambler ? 
I determined to stay in Florence and see 
the comedy played through. 

In the course of a few days I received 
an invitation from Mrs. Colton to dine 
with her, and I accepted. I supposed, 
of course, that Hull would be there, but, 
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to my surprise, I found that he was not 
among the guests,—a polyglot collection 
of people, who chatted together in a con- 
fusion of French, Italian, and English. 
After dinner, Mrs. Colton led me into 
her boudoir and made me sit down on a 
low couch beside her. 

“ How delightful it is to get away 
from those people for a few minutes !” 
‘she said, crossing her hands languidly 
in her lap. “TI grow so tired of seeing 
them and listening to their inane chatter !” 

“Then why do you invite them here?” 
I asked bluntly. 

She shrugged her shoulders as she 
replied, “I must have society; I am 
not a hermit. And among my numer- 
ous acquaintances I have a few friends 
whom [ prize very highly: you, for in- 
stance.” 

“Thanks,” I said; “and where does 
Mr. Hull come in?—among the inane 
chatterers or the valued friends ?” 

She looked down at her hands in 
silence, and began to turn a big ruby 
ring around slowly. Finally she smiled, 
and said, as though to herself, “ Poor 


Mr. Hull !” 
“T don’t 


This nettled me a little. 
see why you say poor Mr. Hull,” I re- 


turned. ‘To be sure, he has had the 
misfortune to lose his wife; but that was 
over a year ago, and time will heal the 
wound. He is in superb health, he has 
two beautiful children, he is rich enough, 
and I don’t see why he is to be pitied.” 

“Don’t you?” she said, with an as- 
sumption of girlish roguishness that ex- 
asperated me. 

“No, I do not,” said I bluntly, 
“unless you are really going to marry 
him, and then I do pity him,—” I saw 
her flush in a dangerous way, so I added 
in precisely the same tone as before,— 
“because in that case he will have a 
duel on his hands with all the men in 
Florence.” 

It was clumsy ; it was coarse; but it 
served the purpose. Her angry flush 
faded away, and was replaced by an 
amiable smile. ‘The same old flatter- 
ing Dick,” said she. 

After that, I soon invented an en- 
gagement to play whist with some men 
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at the club, and took myself off. As I 
neared the hotel I saw Hull walking 
along slowly, his hands clasped behind 
his back. 

“Why were you not at Mrs. Col- 
ton’s?”’ I said when I came beside him. 

He looked at me with a comical smile. 
“A man can’t dance attendance upon a 
woman forever without meaning any- 
thing,” he said. 

“T thought you did mean something,” 
I returned. 

“ Well, I don’t know whether I do 
or not, Dick; and I had better keep 
away until I find out. A man of my 
age doesn’t go into this sort of thing 
with the impetuosity of youth. Who 
was at her house to-night ?” 

I told him about the dinner-party, 
and then we turned into the hotel and 
wrote letters until midnight. 

The next morning, as I was crossing 
the Ponte Vecchio with Miss Benton, 
I saw Hull and Mrs. Colton in one of 
the little shops, looking at some jewelry. 
Us they did not notice, so absorbed were 
they in the necklaces and bracelets that 
a crafty Florentine was baiting them 
with. After we had passed, I said, half 
to myself, “‘ That looks dangerous.” 

“Qh, he will marry her,” said Miss 
Benton. After this interchange of 
opinions we walked on in silence toward 
our destination,—a certain little shop 
where fine mosaics were to be bought. 
It was a sort of museum, and was di- 
vided into two rooms by great pieces of 
really beautiful tapestry. In front were 
statuettes, china, furniture, old coins, 
and some pictures attributed to vari- 
ous dead-and-gone masters. The shop 
proper was in the back, and Miss Ben- 
ton and I went in there at once and 
began to look at the mosaics. Soon we 
heard voices that were very familiar. 

“Here we can rest awhile,” said 
“Tt is positively warm 
to-day in the sunshine.—Buon’ giorno, 
Signor Bianchi,” she continued to the 
proprietor of the shop, in rather lame 
Italian. ‘‘ We are ‘not shopping to-day: 
only dropped in to rest and to look at 
your pretty things. Why, we have the 
place all to ourselves, for a wonder !” 
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But Hull did buy something or other: 
I suppose he felt that he ought to. His 
voice was so low and deep that we could 
not understand what he said; but Mrs. 
Colton’s accents pierced the tapestry 
sharply. She talked at first about a 
picture on sale,—a Wouvermans it de- 
clared itself,—and then, in response to 
what I suppose was Hull’s question, she 
laughed, and said, “‘ Ah! she is a dear, 
good soul, Mr. Hull, but utterly devoid 
of that plain common sense which I 
know you admire so much in a woman. 
She looks severe and rigid, and I believe 
she is intensely religious,—quite a bigot, 
_ in fact,—but, in spite of all‘ that, she is 
the most romantic and foolish of old 
maids. You ought to see her with Miss 
Ambler. Itis forever, ‘ Take care, dear,’ 
and, ‘ Don’t forget your over-shoes, love;’ 
and once Miss Benton went to her room 
and cried her eyes out because Miss 
Ambler spoke angrily to her. It is very 
touching, such affection; but a wicked 
world will smile.” 

Then came a low murmur through 
the tapestry, and we knew that Hull 
had the floor. I looked at Miss Benton, 
who sat beside me at the little table 
whereon a heap of mosaic jewelry was 
strewed, and I saw that an angry flush 
was on her cheeks, and a hard, deter- 
mined look in her blue eyes. 

“Shall we go?” I said. 

She shook her head, and was about 
to speak, when a peal of laughter burst 
upon our ears. Mrs. Colton was vastly 
amused at something, and laughed 
heartily ; but Hull did not join in her 
merriment, or, at any rate, he did not 
‘indulge himself in his customary Ho- 
meric ha-ha. 

“Ah, that is the drollest idea!” 
gasped Mrs. Colton at last. “I have 
laughed until the tears are in my eyes. 
What would dear old Dick say if he 
had heard you?” 

Now my face grew hot, and Miss 
Benton glanced at me with a smile of 
grim gratification. 

“No, no; don’t be alarmed,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Colton. “No hawk will 
ever invade that dovecote; no vile crea- 
ure with a beard and a big voice will 
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ever alarm those tender creatures. Nei- 
ther Dick nor any other man could, by 
masculine wiles and artifices, separate 
those loving hearts. It makes me laugh 
to think of the soul-sisters with a sweet- 
heart. He would have to turn polyga- 
mist, and carry them both to the poetic 
retreat of Salt Lake City.” 

She laughed again, and, still laughing, 
left the shop. We heard the door close 
on her and her escort, and we looked at 
each other solemnly. 

“ Didn’t I tell you she was a viper?” 
said Miss Benton in an odd, dry tone. 

Luckily, the little bric-\-brac den was 
one of the few places where English 
was not spoken, and consequently neither 
Signor Bianchi nor his polite clerk had 
understood a word of the conversation 
we had partially overheard. 

“Come, Mr. Logan, let us go,” said 
Miss Benton abruptly; and, after paying 
for the lace-pin I had chosen, I followed 
her out to the street. We walked on 
rapidly in utter silence for some distance, 
but Miss Benton finally said, “ Do you 
know I hate that woman? That is,” 
she made haste to add, “I should hate 
her if I allowed myself to hate any one.” 

“‘T’ll hate her for both of us,” I said. 
“Confound her condescension! Why, 
her father kept a corner grocery in 
Dover when my grandfather was in 
charge of St. Luke’s there. I am nota 
snob, I hope; but when Julia Colton 
puts on such airs it exasperates me. 
What a tongue she has!” 

‘“‘ Richard,” said Miss Benton in her 
most solemn accents, “I fear you will 
think me prompted by a petty and re- 
vengeful spirit, but I want you to bring 
Mr. Hull to call on us to-morrow even- 
ing. I will prepare Mary to meet him. 
It will be a great sacrifice; but I think 
this is a matter that must be dealt with 
severely.” 

After that, we went the rest of the 
way without any more words, I reflect- 
ing that verily awful is a woman who 
has heard herself ridiculed. 

When I returned to the hotel, I went 
straight up to Hull’s room, where I 
found him writing letters. 

“So you have decided to marry Mrs. 
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Colton ?” said I, dropping into an arm- 
chair. ‘I saw you with her this morn- 
ing, and, after what you said last night, 
I came to the conclusion that you had 
made up your mind to meet your fate 
like a man.” 

He frowned, and fingered his pen- 
holder nervously. “Don’t draw your 
conclusions so rapidly,” he said. “ The 
fact is, I met Mrs. Colton at Magmay 
and Hooker's, and she—well, she sort 
of carried me off. We went from Dan 
to Beersheba.” 

He did not look at me, but an expres- 
sion of droll resignation drifted over his 
face. 

‘“‘ Meanwhile, I dare say, you have for- 
gotten all about Mary Ambler, of Balti- 
more,” I remarked, in tones as non- 
chalant as I could make them. 

He glanced up quickly, and dropped 
the pen-holder. ‘No, I haven't,” he 
exclaimed. 

“Well, she is here in Florence, living 
with Miss Benton. I dare say Mrs. 
Colton has told you about the soul- 
sisters and made a very piquant and 
amusing story out of them. But the 
fact is, they are charming women, only 
Mrs. Colton has a grudge against them.” 

“Yes, I thought so myself,” said 
Hull. “She was talking about them 
this morning, and I discovered a little 
venom. But I can’t imagine Mary 
Ambler one of the soul-sisters.” 

“You cant?” I exclaimed. “ Per- 
haps you can’t imagine Mrs. Colton a 
trapper; but that is what everybody calls 
her, because she is trying to trap a title, 
or wealth. I would rather be called a 
soul-sister than a trapper, by George!” 

Hull looked at me with wonder. 
“ Dick, I have not seen you so excited 
in ten years,” he said. ‘You take a 
great interest in these two ladies.” 

“Yes, I do,’ I replied. “ They are 
good women; and if one of them had a 
child she would not shut it up in a con- 
vent a hundred miles away.” 

“ Who has shut up a child in a con- 
vent ?” Hull askéd, beginning to laugh. 

“Madam Colton. Oh, you needn't 
shake your head; I dare say she told 
you it was asmall family boarding-school ; 
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but ask Mrs. Fairfax: she has two daugh- 
ters in the same convent. You had bet- 
ter send Jennie and Nellie there.” 

“Good God! no!” cried Hull fer- 
vently. “A convent is well enough 
for Catholics,—although I don’t see how 
a mother could send her children away 
from her,—but it is no place for my 
daughters. Now, if I had been born a 
Romanist instead of a Presbyterian—” 

“You might be a cardinal instead of 
mayor of Rochester,” I said, beginning 
to laugh too. ‘“ However, to return to 
Mary Ambler: do you want to see her 
again, or don’t you ?” 

“T do,” he said curtly. 

“ Very well, then ; to-morrow evening 
we will call there. Miss Benton sends 
you the invitation.” 

“ Does she look—old ?” 
hesitatingly. “Is she—gray ? 
didn’t she get married ?” 

‘She doesn’t look old, and she is not 
gray,” I replied; “but you ought to 
know why she has never married. [ 
suppose women don’t get over their un- 
happy love-affairs as easily as men do.” 

His face flushed. ‘“ But she jilted 
me,” he said. “That is, she broke the 
engagement. I suppose I didn’t behave 
right, though,” he added thoughtfully. 

‘“‘Qh, she has probably forgiven you 
and forgotten you by this time. She 
is certainly a happy woman, if I ever 
knew one,” I said. 

I could not let him flatter himself 
that she had worn the willow for him all 
these years. 

The next evening we went to call on 
the soul-sisters, whom we found in the 
little parlor, Miss Benton armed with 
a ponderous volume, and Miss Ambler, 
as usual, with her needle-work. Hull 
was much embarrassed. He stammered 
out something about being delighted to 


Hull asked 
Why 


“meet an old friend, and then subsided ; 


and, while Miss Benton and I discussed 
the weather, he looked covertly at his 
first love. She would not have been a 
woman if she had not decked herself 
out a little for the occasion. She had 
donned a soft, dark-red silk dress, and 
about her neck and arms was creamy 
lace. The excitement of the meeting 
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had given her an unwonted color, and 
her brown eyes shone like stars. 

Hull finally found his tongue, and 
began to talk; and while he and Miss 
Ambler were conversing in the most 
elegant fashion about the beauties of 
Florence, Miss Benton rose, murmured, 
“Excuse. me,” and left the room. I 
followed her without ceremony. In the 
dark, narrow corridor she covered her 
face with her hands and burst into tears. 
‘‘Oh, Dick,” she cried,—never before 
had she called me Dick,—“ oh, Dick, 
what shall I do without her?” 

I comforted her as best I could, led 
her into the little dining-room, and then 
left her, thinking that she could prob- 
ably regain her self - possession better 
without my clumsy assistance. I did 
not, however, dare to return to the parlor, 
so I prowled about the dark corridor, 
and finally stumbled into a little box 
which proved to be the kitchen. As- 
sunta was there,—the Assunta who had 
been converted,—but, alas! as I entered, 
a natty little soldier tried hard to disap- 





pear in a pantry not big enough to hold 
the most diminutive of men. I shook 
my finger at Assunta, but the force of 
this mute reproach was broken by a 
smile that I could not repress. Again I 
prowled about the dark corridor, but at 
last entered the parlor. Hull’s chair 
was drawn up close to Miss Ambler’s, 
and he undoubtedly dropped her hand 
when I appeared. I knew that he hated 
me, but what could I do? Presently 
Miss Benton returned, grimmer than 
ever, and in a half-hour Hull and I took 
our leave. When we reached the walk 
he shook my hand with effusion. 

“Dick,” said he, “why didn’t you 
take me there before ?” 

So the comedy ended. In the course 
of six months Mary Ambler went back 
to Rochester with her husband. Mrs. 
Colton is still in Florence, and still the 
trapper. The lonely soul-sister is there 
too, and is unwearied in her efforts to 
convert Italy. And Assunta has run off 
with the soldier. 

CHARLES DUNNING. 
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S not this world the cradle of the soul, 
In which we rock through restless infancy 
To music of the spheres? At times we weep 
And long for baubles just beyond our reach, 
Restrained from our desires, yet comforted 
By the great Love which holds us. We rejoice 
In pleasant sounds mysterious to the sense 
Not yet awake to Mother Nature’s speech ; 
We love the blue, sun-painted draperies 
About us, and the corridors of green, 
And view with rapt delight the beautiful 
Glad faces of the stars which smile above. 
Comforted, chided, nourished, we abide, 
And know not whence we come to this new life, 
Nor whither we shall go. But in the grave 
We lay aside our robes of infancy ; . 
Then do we grow in stature, we are strong,— 
We walk abroad, and live the life we dreamed. 
Frances L. Mace. 
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YDROPHOBIA is a disorder not 

mentioned in the oldest writings 
of the world. There is no ancient Egyp- 
tian, Hebrew, Indian, or Chinese account 
of it. Statements to the contrary have 
occasionally been made, but they have 
been founded upon error. The earliest 
mention of it is made by Aristotle, in the 
fourth century B.c., although there are 
fanciful theories that Homer was famil- 
iar with it, because in describing the 
fury of Ulysses he used the word which 
hundreds of years afterward was applied 
to mad dogs. After Aristotle, whose 
views were crude and erroneous, the 
earliest writer who describes this dis- 
order is Celsus, a learned physician and 
philosopher, living in the time of Au- 
gustus and Tiberius, who treated of it 
very fully, and gave precise directions 
as to its cure,—recommending holding 
its victims under water until they were 
nearly drowned. 

It is a singular fact—not without an 
important bearing upon our views of 
the nature of hydrophobia—that it is an 
accompaniment of civilization. _It is al- 
most, perhaps absolutely, unknown among 
savage people. It seems to require a 
certain amount of education for its typi- 
cal manifestations ; and those who have 
never been taught what may be its 
effects, though bred among dogs, do not 
manifest them. But this limit is ethno- 
logical, not geographical. There is no 
country or clime where it has not ap- 
peared among natives or foreigners. 
It was once supposed that it did not 
occur in polar regions; but there was, 
in 1860, an epidemic of hydrophobia 
in Upernavik, the northernmost settle- 
ment of Greenland, in 72° N. latitude, 
at a time when the thermometer stood at 
twenty-five degrees below zero. It has 
also, curiously enough, been thought that 
torrid countries were exempt from it. 
But this impression is as incorrect as 
that just referred to. Neither tempera- 
ture nor meteorological conditions have 





any material influence upon its occur- 
rence or prevalence. The popular idea 
that hydrophobia is a disease of summer, 
because dogs then go about with their 
tongues lolling out, has been proved to 
be incorrect by carefully-collated tables, 
in which the cases occurring in separate 
periods of three months have been added 
together and compared, and which show 
that there is no material difference in the 
numbers of cases occurring in the four 
seasons. 

It may not be known to some who 
read this that hydrophobia is not sup- 
posed to be limited in its ravages to men 
and dogs. These cases attract most 
attention; but, if sober authors are to 
be believed, every kind of animal is liable 
to hydrophobia. Stulpart van der Wiel 
says it attacks “equos, lupos, camelos, 
porcos, boves, vulpes, ursos, pardos, 
viperas, mustelas, imo et gallos gallina- 
ceos ;” while to this list may be added 
cats, jackals, polecats, ducks, and almost 
everything that breathes, including, ac- 
cording to Beviére,—a French veteri- 
narian who was somewhat repressed by 
the Academy of Medicine only twenty 
years ago,—rodents, pachydermata, ce- 
tacea, and birds. If, however, we.calm 
our agitation about the weasels, polecats, 
vipers, and whales, and address ourselves 
to the frequency with which hydrophobia 
occurs among dogs and human beings, 
it will soon appear that of this only an 
approximative estimate can be formed ; 
for, unfortunately, there is no country 
where accurate statistics of hydrophobia 
are kept. 

The French have done the best in this 
connection, largely stimulated by the in- 
fluence of the Academy of Medicine of 
Paris, where for many years hydropho- 
bia and rabies have come again and again 
to the surface for discussion. Putting 
together, however, what can be gleaned 
from various nations, it appears that 
the annual death-rate from hydro- 
phobia is about one and a half or 
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two per million,—certainly not more. 
And this is admitting that all cases re- 
ported as such are really of this nature. 
How many dogs have rabies—which, it 
need hardly be stated, is the term used 
when speaking of the lower animals—no 
man can tell; partly because no general 
records are kept of such things, and 
partly because most people know less— 
if that be possible—about rabies than 
they do about hydrophobia. 

No one needs to be told that the bite 
of a mad dog may communicate hydro- 
phobia, and ore might conjecture as 
much about the bites of rabid foxes, 
wolves, bears, jackals, and even horses 
and cows. But writers have gravely as- 
serted that it has been contracted by 
handling sabres with which mad dogs had 
been killed, by eating the flesh of rabid 
animals, by drinking their milk, by the 
bite of an animal only angry, by the bite 
of an enraged human being, by a bite in- 
flicted upon himself by a man in a most 
unhappy fit of temper, by kissing one who 
had the disorder, or by breathing the at- 
mosphere about such a person ; while the 
writer of an article on hydrophobia pub- 
lished only a few years ago, in the greatest 
German encyclopzedia of medicine, inti- 
mates very plainly that he thinks it may 
be conveyed by the bites of parasites, 
like fleas. But when traced to their 
sources such beliefs are found to rest 
upon,a most flimsy basis of hearsay or 
careless observation. They are, indeed, 
too absurd to call for refutation. The 
only method of communication of hydro- 
phobia which has a reasonable claim to 
be mentioned is the inoculation of the 
saliva of a rabid animal. ‘This inocula- 
tion is usually, perhaps invariably, effect- 
ed by a bite ; and the only animals that 
convey the disorder to man are members 
of the dog and cat tribes. 

However contracted, hydrophobia does 
not announce itself immediately. There 
is, after inoculation, a period of quies- 
cence, which is called technically the “ in- 
cubation.” If every writer is to be ac- 
corded implicit belief, this varies from less 
than a day to twenty years. If common 
sense and discrimination between what is 


fabulous and what is decently credible be 
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used, the period of incubation will shrink 
to between one and three months, the 
average being about forty days. Ex- 
ceptional cases may possibly have oc- 
curred where a longer period elapsed 
between inoculation and the outbreak of 
the disorder ; but the testimony as to this 
occurrence is far froma being so trust- 
worthy as the importance of the assertion 
demands. pn illustration of this fact 
came up before the French Academy of 
Medicine two years ago, when a case was 
cited by Monsieur Colin of two soldiers 
who had been bitten the same day by a 
mad dog. One had died of hydrophobia 
in forty-eight days, and the other, it was 
said, only after four and a half years. 
Considering who made it, the latter half 
of this statement would no doubt have 
been accepted readily enough almost 
anywhere else; but it soon fell to pieces 
under the keen criticism of that learned 
body. ‘The reserve with which remark- 
able cases should always be received 
was well illustrated in the same place in 
1863 by Monsieur Bouley, a professor 
in the Veterinary School of Alfort and 
one of the keenest and most critical stu- 
dents of this subject. He told a story, 
most positive and apparently most au- 
thentic, of a female dog, so valuable 
for breeding -purposes that her master © 
kept the strictest watch over her and 
never let her go out‘alone. She got 
rabies, and her history seemed so trust- 
worthy, even to M. Bouley, that he told 
his students this was probably a case of 
spontaneous rabies, the existence of which 
he had alwaysdenied. The beast died in 
three days, and the post-mortem showed 
incontrovertibly that she must at some 
recent time have escaped the vigilance of 
her master, in spite of the strong reasons 
he had for never relaxing it. ‘“ Be- 
hold,” said M. Bouley to his fellow- 
academicians, ‘‘ how they write the his- 
tory—of dogs !”” ; 
So, we may not accept such asser- 
tions as make up the bulk of the records 
of strange experiences about hydropho- 
bia without doubts which destroy their 
value as a basis for laying down rules. 
It might be going too far to deny them 
all; but so many have been exploded, 
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when submitted to a keen and educated 
scrutiny, that none of them have much 
standing in court. Mr..Dolan, an Eng- 
lish writer on hydrophobia, says that 
the period of incubation is from one to 
three months, and that after this there 
is a strong probability of escape, which 
at the end of a yéar becomes a scientific 
certainty. 

The symptoms of hydrophobia it 
would be of no advantage to detail here. 
But it may be well to correct in brief 
some false notions about them. It is 
not true, as generally believed, that in- 
ability to drink is a sure sign of hydro- 
phobia. Mad dogs drink most greedily, 
and human beings can do the same,— 
though they generally think they cannot, 
and act accordingly. On the other hand, 
there are many disorders in which a 
dread of water, or inability to swallow, 
may occur, and there can be no doubt 
that ignorance or forgetfulness of this 
fact has led to most pitiable errors on the 
part of patients and physicians. Nor 
do those who have hydrophobia bark 
and bite like dogs. If they do, it is 


because they are acting out what they 


think is expected of them.* ‘A hoarse 
noise is sometimes made, which has been 
mistaken for barking; but it is not 
nearly so much like this as some noises 
made in other disorders which have 
nothing to do with dogs. As to biting, 
one who is convulsed from any cause 
may catch with the teeth at what is 
close to his mouth; but in hydrophobia 
there is no such expression of a canine 
disposition. And, if a hydrophobic 


patient should bite another person, there’ 


is no danger of the latter having the dis- 
order. It has never been communicated 
in this way. 

If we now turn our attention to the 
consideration of the changes which are 
found in the organs and tissues of the vic- 
tims of hydrophobia, we find that the most 

* About a year ago the writer had under his 
care a boy who, a few hours later, died of so-called 
hydrophobia, in whom this was strikingly illus- 
trated. At a certain time he began to make a 
noise, “Bow! wow! wow!” This was not a 
bark, but a deliberate imitation. It made a 
great impression on the boy’s parents, but came 
to an end when he was authoritatively ordered 
to desist. 
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careful and painstaking investigations 
have never disclosed one single change 
which can be said to be attributable only 
to this disorder and a good evidence of 
its occurrence. There have been plenty 
of discoveries announced, but not one 
has stood the test of renewed investiga- 
tion. As long ago as the time of 
Pliny, mad dogs were supposed to 
have a peculiar little worm under the 
tongue, and this was believed to distin- 
guish dogs so affected, at various times, 
until within the most recent years. 
But these “ worms” have been shown to 
be simply folds of the mucous membrane 
of the mouth. In men, it was said, cer- 
tain vesicles were to be found under the 
tongue, whith proved the presence of 
the poison of hydrophobia in the system, 
the removal of which would prevent its 
explosion. And this supposition, though 
founded on the assertions of a charlatan 
and pretender, and utterly false, it has 
required incredible pains to suppress, 
making its appearance occasionally even 
now in quarters to which the correction 
has not yet penetrated. 

The changes found after death in the 
mouth, throat, oesophagus, stomach, 
windpipe, and lungs are variable in 
their nature, and only such as are com- 
mon to a great variety of diseases. 
These, as well as the alterations found 
in the brain and other nervous centres, 
are usually such as are caused by violent 
convulsions of any sort. And in most 
cases, beyond changes of tissue caused 
by the violence of hydrophobia, none 
whatever are found. A few enthusi- 
asts in regard to what is known as 
the germ-theory of disease claim to 
have detected in the blood and tissues 
certain microscopic bodies which they 
regard as the very poison of hydro- 
phobia. But this alleged discovery has 
vanished under the scrutiny of some 
of the most distinguished microscopists 
living. 


And now let us consider the nature of 
hydrophobia. To most medical writers 
this appears to be an exceedingly simple 
matter. Briefly stated, their view is 
that hydrophobia is a specific disease, 
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caused by the inoculation of a peculiar 
virus, having a period of incubation, fol- 
lowed by an outbreak with definite symp- 
toms, pursuing a definite course, and hav- 
ing a definite termination. * 

But this view is not universally held. 
Some investigators have denied the gen- 
uineness of many cases classed, not only 
by the laity but also by the faculty, as 
hydrophobia. Some have even refused 
to believe any of them, basitig their 
scepticism on the following grounds: 

I. The inconsistency of the theories 
held by those who believe in hydro- 
phobia. 

II. The. conflicting testimony in re- 
gard to its phenomena. 

III. The failure to locate the source 
of the poison. . 

IV. The failure to discover charac- 
teristic lesions, or alterations of solid 
or liquid tissues, during life or after 
death. 

V. The contrast between the course 
and phenomena of hydrophobia and 
those of every other inoculable disease. 

VI. The similarity of its symptoms 
to those of well-known mental or ner- 
vous diseases. 

VII. The discovery after death, in 
many cases, of evidence of diseases 
other than hydrophobia, to which all the 
symptoms can be referred. 

VIII. The many known and more 
suspected cases where death has been 
caused by fright, combined with famili- 
arity with the alleged symptoms of hy- 
drophobia. 

IX. The effect of treatment which 
produces strong mental impresssions. 

X. The sufficiency of some one or sev- 
eral of these facts to explain all alleged 
cases of hydrophobia. 

This is not the place to discuss all 
these propositions ; but I wish especially 
to direct attention to the influence of the 
mental or, psychic element in so-called 
hydrophobia. No disorder has ever been 
more prolific of involuntary imitations and 
deceptions. The oldest illustration of this 
is the often-quoted case of Themison, a 
Greek physician of the first century 
before Christ, to whom Juvenal, in his 
tenth satire, applied a pleasantry, the 
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like of which may still be occasionally 
heard: “Quot Themison zgros autumno 
occiderit uno.”* 

Themison attended with the greatest 
devotion a friend who died of hydro- 
phobia, and he afterward had attacks like 
it whenever he recalled the horrors he 
had witnessed. It is also said that he 
thrice attempted to write a treatise upon 
hydrophobia, and each time was forced 
to desist because he found himself falling 
into a state similar to that which he was 
describing. 

Another curious story, in which the 
influence of the mental impression did 
not go so far, is recorded in an old work 
called ‘“ Cynographia Curiosa.” A dog 
believed to have hydrophobia had bitten 
a number of persons, many of whom 
manifested symptoms of the same dis- 
ease. All fled except a young physician, 
animated with public interest and the 
desire to learn the cause of hydro- 
phobia, who pursued and killed the ani- 
mal. He then begged Paullini (the 
writer of the work quoted) to assist him 
in opening the dog’s body. This was 
at a time when it was believed that hy- 
drophobia could be contracted from the 
emanations of a subject that had died of 
it,—a belief which rested on the testi- 
mony of a crowd of authors. These 
two physicians, therefore, fortified them- 
selves with every preservative that was 
known. Nevertheless, no sooner was 
the head of the animal opened than 
Paullini tottered and fell in a swoon 
and the younger man vomited. 

Coming down to more modern times, 
we find in the London Lancet for Octo- 
ber 20, 1877, a case quoted from Cho- 
mel, where a Frenchwoman came near 
crushing a little girl with her charrette, 
and, from the horror with which she 
was seized, fell into a state presenting 
all the symptoms of hydrophobia. 

Mr. Hugh Norris, in the same jour- 
nal for September 22, 1877, records a 
case where a man, whose son had been 
bitten by a dog, was so horrified that he 
fell into an acute mania after about 
forty-eight days, and died six days later, 


# As many patients as Themison would kill 
in an autumn. 
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in a condition which would doubtless 
have been held to be hydrophobia if he 
had received the bite instead of his 
son. 

Another case, given by Mr. J. Fay- 
rer, in the Lancet for November 24, 
1877, is that of a young man bitten by a 
dog not suspected to be mad. Soon after- 
ward he read, in a magazine, a story 
called “The Longest Month of my Life,” 
in which the writer described the feel- 
ings of one who had been bitten by a mad 
dog and was expecting to go mad him- 
self. This story produced such an effect 
upon the young man that he at once 
killed the dog that had bitten him. 
Notwithstanding which, on the day given 
by the author as that on which his own 
symptoms appeared, the young man fell 
into a state similar to that described, 
and died in a few days. 

But perhaps the most striking ex- 
ample of the effect of the imagination 
that is on record is furnished by the 
case of a man of Languedoc, who in the 
last century was bitten by the same dog 

and at the same time as his brother. 
The former embarked for America, al- 
most immediately ; the latter remained 
at home, and died in a few days of hy- 
drophobia. The survivor, after an absence 
of ten years, returned to his native land 
and learned for the first time the manner 
of his brother’s death. At once he was 
seized with symptoms like those of hy- 
drophobia, and died in a few days. 

Such illustrations might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely ; but these will suffice 
to show that the fear of hydrophobia 
may produce any effect, from a simple 
and passing anxiety or alarm to death 
itself. 

That fear should induce the phe- 
nomena of so remarkable a disorder 
as hydrophobia need not excite great 
surprise; for a careful consideration of 
the symptoms of hydrophobia shows 
that there is not one which may not be 
produced at will; and, moreover, fear 
can be shown to be capable of bringing 
about other states in which the will 
would be supposed to have no share 
whatever. This may be illustrated by 
its effect in the development of cholera, 





to which many persons have fallen vic- 
tims chiefly because they had a great 
dread of it. Thus, in one of a series 
of articles in the Journal of Mental 
Science for-April, 1872, on “ The Influ- 
ence of the Mind upon the Body,” Mr. 
Tuke quotes a case of a hale black- 
smith, under surgical treatment in 
King’s College Hospital, who, after 
carrying down a bed on which a cholera 
patient had died, brooded over his risk 
of contagion till late at night, and the 
next day died of the disease. The same 
author narrates a similar occurrence at 
Penzance. Newlyn, a place near by, 
had been visited by the cholera, and 
was cut off from intercourse with the 
surrounding country. One day, after a 
stranger had been shaved by a barber in 
Penzance, some one recognized him, and 
asked the barber if he knew whom he 
had been shaving. He replied that he 
did not; whereupon the other said, 
“ He’s a Newlyn man.” This intelli- 
gence had such an effect that the terri- 
fied barber was seized with cholera and 
died in twenty-four hours. 

In view of such cases, the inoculation 
of a specific poison cannot be considered 
indispensable to the production of a dis- 
ease in which intense nervous excitement 
is the most conspicuous feature. 

On the other hand, it is undeniable that 
the phenomena supposed to be character- 
istic of hydrophobia may be checked and 
cured by mental impressions alone. A 
case is recorded by Brabantini, in the 
Italian “ Journal of Physical Chemistry” 
for January and February, 1817, of a 
young man who was bitten by a dog he 
fancied to be mad. On the fifth day 
afterward he had symptoms of hydro- 
phobia, and was near dying,—when the 
dog which had bitten him was shown 
him, perfectly well, whereupon he be- 


came quiet, and recovered in a few days. 


Such effects of mental impressions are 
so common that in all ages there has 
been wide-spread faith in remedies for 
hydrophobia which could act only upon 
the mind. When we read, for example, 
of the use of charms, of eating but- 
tered bread marked with cabalistic char- 
acters, of devouring the liver of the 
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dog that did the biting, or of letting 
this same dog lick the wound, or of ap- 
plying to it the warm, bleeding flesh of 
a cock, a pigeon, or a frog, we must 
believe that the hydrophobia so cured 
did not depend on the activity of any 
specific poison, but upon the mental 
processes of the sufferers. Nor have 
such cures been effected in old times 
alone. Similar fanciful measures are 
still employed in certain places. It is 
stated, for example, in the London 
Medical Record for May 15, 1877, 
that “lately,” upon the occurrence of 
some cases of hydrophobia at Rivesaltes, 
in the south of France, the authorities 
sent for saloudadous (seventh sons), 
who are believed to be able to cure bites 
and to bless morsels of bread called 
passagnats, which are supposed to pre- 
serve mankind and dogs from hydro- 
phobia. 

In 1863 Monsieur Bouley told the 
following interesting story, showing the 
popular faith in nostrums, before the 
Academy of Medicine. When he first 
became a professor in the Veterinary 
School at Alfort, which used to be 
credited with having a secret remedy for 
hydrophobia, he was sought out by a 
peasant of Basse- Bretagne, who had come 
on foot to Paris to drink at Alfort the 
famous draught of Chabert. 

“ My first feeling,’ M.- Bouley says, 
“and, I should add, my mistake, was 
to laugh at the credulity of the poor 
devil; my second, a greater mistake, 
was to send him walking, telling him I 
could do nothing for him. But I was 
dealing with a Bas-Breton, who, like all 
his race, was obstinate in his wishes 
and had determined to attain his end. 
‘I have been warned,’ he said, ‘that 
you would refuse me; but I know you 
are good in spite of your roughness 
(emportements), and I am sure that you 
will end by giving me what I ask of 
you.. What ought I to have done? 
Evidently, to accede and content this 
poor fellow. I went into the pharmacy 
and compounded a draught of sub- 
stances of very strong flavor and odor, 
in which I put jalap and aloes. My 
man swallowed it at one gulp. To tell 








you his transports when he had got it 
down would be impossible. He was 
transfigured. Joy streamed from his 
eyes. He departed with the profound 
belief that he had no more danger be- 
fore him. What has become of him? 
I do not know. But if he has died 
of hydrophobia he was surely exempt, 
during all the period of its incubation, 
from the fears which had pursued 
him.” 

Even to this day pilgrimages are made 
to the shrine of St. Hubert, in Belgium, 
and every year hundreds of people go 
through a slight operation and a pro- 
longed mummery to escape the terrors 
of hydrophobia, while elsewhere it is 
believed that it can be cured by touch- 
ing the keys of a certain church. In- 
numerable remedies have had the credit 
of curing hydrophobia. Some have 
been already mentioned. To that list 
may be added pounded ants, the brains 
and comb of a tock, cuckoo soup, the 
tail of a shrew-mouse, the flesh of a 
unicorn, besides a number of special 
compounds which in their day acquired 
fabulous reputations. 

Now, the aspect of our subject 
which has just been considered has a 
most important bearing upon one’s view 
as to the real nature of hydrophobia. 
We have seen that the whole of the 
testimony presents the contradiction of a 
disorder, said to be due to the inocula- 
tion of a. specific virus, which has been 
cured by remedies of the most varied 
and fantastic kinds. There can be none 
imagined more irrational than have been 
successful, nor any more heroic and 
dangerous than have been employed. 
This picture has no analogy in the whole 
round of medical experience, outside of 
disorders recognized as purely psychical ; 
and it argues strongly in support of the 
opinion that hydrophobia itself is a 
purely psychical disorder. But, what- 
ever view may be entertained as to the 
nature of what is known as hydropho- 
bia, it is reassuring to find that there can 
be no reasonable doubt that it can be 
cured. This opinion is a necessary cor- 
ollary to the belief that it is a purely 
psychical disorder, and it is maintained 
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equally by those who hold that it is due 
to the inoculation of a specific poison. 

Mr. Dolan, one of the most thorough 
investigators of this subject in the world, 
who believes in the specific nature of 
hydrophobia, says, in his work on “ Hy- 
drophobia and Rabies,” “We must em- 
phatically assert, cases of recovery have 
been recorded, and have taken place; 
that the evidence on this point is as 
conclusive as the evidence that such a 
disease as rabies exists; and to deny 
the existence of such records of recovery 
is simply to deny the existence of the 
disease.” 

Finally, w2 cannot but be struck by 
the rarity of hydrophobia where it might 
be expected to be most common, — 
that is, among those exposed to the 
bites of ill-bred and ill-fed dogs. The 
author just quoted tells us that Mr. 
Scoborio, the secretary of the Home for 
Lost Dogs, Battersea Park Road, writing 
to the Standard, states that ninety-five 
thousand dogs had been seized in the 
streets and brought by hand to police- 


’ stations and afterward to the Home, and 


that, notwithstanding the frequency of 
severe bites, hydrophobia had never oc- 
curred among the metropolitan police, as 
shown by the medical returns. Also, 
that at the Home for Lost Dogs a stream 
of fifteen hundred dogs per month passes 
through the premises, and more than 
four hundred dogs are kept in kennels, 
and that bites, often very serious, are of 
daily occurrence, yet not once during 
the last seventeen years has rabies re- 
sulted from any such injuries. Further, 
the head keeper had been bitten several 
hundred times without ever feeling any 
symptom of madness. The testimony 
from this valuable source would seem to 
indicate also that mistakes as to the mad- 
ness of suspected dogs may be much 
more common than is generally supposed. 
Since the establishment of the Home for 
Lost and Starving Dogs, two hundred 
thousand animals have been brought to 
the kennels, most of them stray, starv- 
ing, or vagabond. Yet not one of these 
has had real rabies. Many hundreds of 
so-called mad dogs have been brought 
in, showing symptoms of disease, and 





most circumstantially accused of rabies; 
but, without exception, when isolated, 
kindly treated, and fed with appropriate 
food, they have recovered. 


And now, as we look back over the 
ground thus far traversed, what do we 
find remaining as fact, after eliminating 
from the common statements about hy- 
drophobia what is unsupported by good 
evidence? Only this,—that in lands 
teeming with millions of human beings 


| associated with millions of dogs and sub- 


ject to innumerable bites there occur 
one or two cases per annum of so-called 
hydrophobia to each million of inhabi- 
tants; that even this estimate can be 
materially lessened by deducting mani- 
festly spurious cases, and that the small 
remainder may be reasonably looked 
upon as the product of mental disturb- 
ance. 

As we look at the subject now, has 
not hydrophobia lost to our minds some 
of its vague and vast proportions? Has 
it not, like the genie in the Arabian tale, 
shrunk to dimensions which can be 
handled with much less fear than be- 
fore? And are we not in a better po- 
sition to make a stand against the per- 
nicious influence of false beliefs, rumor, 
and sensational reports, which obscure 
the true nature, while they multiply the 
victims, of so-called hydrophobia ? 

A few years ago, Professor Macleod, 
of the University of Glasgow, after a 
scare in consequence of which eleven 
hundred and fifty-five dogs were killed 
in that city by police regulation, said, 
“ There is a huge lot of nonsense talked 
about hydrophobia;” adding the com- 
fortable and positive assurance, “ People 
need not be in the least afraid of it.” 

It may not be possible for every one 
to feel so much confidence; but surely 
a conviction of the dubious nature of 
what is known as hydrophobia, the ex- 
treme rarity of its occurrence, and the 
fact that it is curable unite to forma 
threefold cord capable of furnishing a 
means of escape from its terrors to any 
one who has the courage and firmness to 
avail himself of it. 

Cuar.es W. Duties, M.D. 
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Bird of the broad and sweeping wing, 
Thy home is high in heaven, 
Where wide the storms their banners fling 
And the tempest-clouds are driven. 
Thy throne is on the mountain-top, 
Thy fields the boundless air, 
And hoary peaks, that proudly prop 
The skies, thy dwellings are.* 
ge sg: is a Tate-and-Brady solem- 
nity about this stanza which befits 
the subject,—a subject, indeed, which 
should not-be approached ‘by a foreigner 
except in the spirit of reverence. Occa- 
sionally, it is true, American poets make 
fun of their eagle; but then it is their 
own eagle, and—just as Englishmen are 
never tired of abusing themselves, and 
yet get furious if others find fault with 
them—they do not expect the stranger 
to imitate them : 


If the bird of our country could ketch him, she’d 
skin him. 


But for myself, I have no inclination 


to be other than deferential to “the 
sky-king,” for both in nature and in 
poetry he is a splendid bird, this 
“master of all fowls with feathers.” I 
find it magnified in the literature of 
every country and from all time; and, 
thus enthroned by a universal acclama- 
tion, it would be worse than the wren’s 
impertinence to think of it as anything 
less than monarch of the skies. Nor 
is it to be wondered at that in American 
poetry the eagle should receive unani- 
mous homage. Look for it where we 
will, it is a bird of wide-sweeping wing 
and with a glance that victory follows. 
Whether in Longfellow, wheeling 
into the air of song “as an eagle circles 
smooth-winged above the wind-vexed 
woods ;” or Emerson, “with the noble 
loneliness that leaves the crowd, to seek 
uncurbed that singleness of height 
Which the true poet aims at with un- 
swerving sight;” or Bayard Taylor, who, 
“on Icarian vans of curious workman- 
ship,” “as an eagle hangs, in the sun- 


* Percival: “To an Eagle.” 








shine poised;” or Lowell, “with his 
sunward course, erect and true;” or 
Holmes, in whom 
joy with duty joins, 
And strength unites with love, 


The eagle’s pinion folding round 
The warm heart of the dove; 


or fire-eyed Whittier, “ firm on his own 
mountain vigor relying, breasting the 
storm, the red bolt defying, his wing on 
the wind and his eye on the sun, swerves 
not a hair, but bears onward, right 
on;” or Bret Harte, “in very mirth 
spreading far his pinions’ strength, 
with freedom that becomes audacious 
license,” —or in any other poct nomine 
dignus, the eagle image is infrequent, 
and, when it does occur, always adds a 
dignity to the passage. 

If any one thing might have been 
predicated of American poetry with 
greater assurance of safety than another, 
it was surely this,—that it would have 
swarmed with American eagles. From 
the premises that all American poets are 
American patriots, and all American 
patriots have something to say of the 
American eagle, it seemed a secure con- 
clusion that the poets would have a 
great deal to say about the bird,—at any 
rate, as secure as Lowell’s syllogism, that 

From the premise sparrow here below 

Draws sure conclusion of the hawk above. 
But never would anticipation have been 
so pleasantly at fault. In a volume of 
poems of Aincrican patriotism,} contain- 
ing fifty-four songs by forty-two poets, 
there are only, between cover and cover, 
two American eagles on the wing; while 
in the whole range of American poetry 
(speaking with a margin, of course) 
there are not more than a dozen flying 
through a firmament that has over two 
hundred poet-stars in it! 

The reason for this may be that they 
found the bird so splendid already that 


ft Poems of American Patriotism. Chosen by 
J. Brander Matthews. 
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they despaired of further ornament; or 
it may be that on the majority of the 
lesser lights the healthy example and 
doctrine of Lowell had their due effect. 
It would indeed be as difficult to pay the 
eagle a new compliment as to pay Wash- 
ington one; and in proof of this I 
might cite the fact that, in spite of all 
the originality which the novel surround- 
ings of the Western World afford to 
poets in their treatment of “ the bird of 
the mountain,” almost every line they 
have written about it, and almost every 
metaphor they have drawn from it, can 
be exactly matched from earlier Euro- 
pean poems. It is a necessity, there- 
fore, of the situation that some of the 
stereotyped attributes of the poetical bird 
should be utilized. 

Thus, the eagle’s wing is “ uncurbed,” 
“undaunted,” “ storm-daring,” and its 
level flight “ wide-wheeling above the 
thunder.” When it stoops to earth, “a 
whisper as of doom is heard’ (Lowell), 
and, “rustling shadowy” (Holmes), its 
mighty vans silence while they eclipse 
the woodland. Or with “a fearless 
rush” it “‘ hurtles through the heavens,” 


shrieking. When it soars, it soars “in 
the blaze of noon,” or “the noontide 
blaze,” to a solemn “singleness of 


height,” a “ pilgrim of the stars.” It is 
also found “sitting” in “the noontide 
blaze” (Percival), with “its eye on the 
sun” (Doane), “filling its eye with 
quenchless fire” (Pike). 

Some of these phrases tend to make 
the bird unnatural, artificial, heraldic; 
but, as I have said, this was inevitable ; 
and it is to the credit of American poets 
that they have shown such a generous 
self-deniai in easy metaphor. 

In their treatment of the eagle, the 
poets of Europe follow with curious 
fidelity the traditions of heraldry, and 
the relative importance attached by them 
to different exploits of the eagle-charac- 
ter coincides exactly with the propor- 
tions prescribed by armorial art. As I 
have said (in an article published in 
England), “poetical references to the 
monarch-bird concern themselves most 
frequently with the eagle as the symbol 
of sovereignty ; next, with its powers of 
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vision; next, with its ‘proving its 
young ;’ next, with it as the bird of 
Jove; and, finally, as the natural enemy 
of the serpent.” Minor heraldic—and 
therefore minor poetical—significances 
are the eagle’s power of flight and its fa- 
miliarity with storms. More exclusively 
the poet’s own is the eagle as the Bird 
of Freedom, and the extension of its 
significance as a temporal sovereign to 
sovereignty and supremacy of all kinds. 

Explanation, therefore, of the forbear- 
ance of American poets toward a figure 
that lends itself to poetry, and especially 
to Western poetry, with a native nobil- 
ity, may be looked for either in the fact 
that the American poets, finding that 
their predecessors had already inflated 
the bird to such overwhelming dimen- 
sions, withheld their breath, or in that 
general aversion to the trodden paths of 
Old-World tradition, and to imitation 
generally, which is so conspicuous in 
their works and so vigorously taught in 
the gospel according to Lowell. 

Poets of other countries have indeed 
already crowned the eagle with an in- 
tolerable load of diadems: their descrip- 
tion of it is a perpetual coronation. As 
the unwearying adversary of the serpent, 
the eagle represents freedom of thought, 
chivalry, and frank courage, as opposed 
to reptile servility and malignity. Na- 
ture herself borrows its name as an epi- 
thet for her supreme efforts; while every 
honorable ambition, every manly virtue, 
every intellectual triumph, flaunts the 
same eagle crest! It were difficult, 
therefore, for American poets to add 
splendor to the bird. So they have 
simply absorbed it into their systems, 
and, except in some passing mention or 
stereotyped phrase, have let the king of 
the birds alone. 

That I should venture to speak in 
this comprehensive way of “ American 
poets” requires, perhaps, a word of ex- 
planation. It has, then, been recently 
added to my other afflictions that I 
should have to go rooting about, like a 
truffle-hunting poodle, in a great num- 
ber of volumes of American verse, for 
certain quotations that I needed, and 
while doing so I picked up all the bits of 
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eagles—pinions, beaks, eyes, screams, 
ete—I could find lying about, with the 
intention of reconstructing the Bird of 
Freedom at my leisure. Expecting, as 
I had done, to find every poet coming 
along with his own proper eagle under 
his arm, I looked forward to having 
eventually some Owenian dinornis, with 
a dash of the phoenix in it, to set 
up. But, now that I have all the scraps 
before me, it turns out there is not even 
enough for a moderate-sized roc! In- 
deed, on putting everything together, I 
find, to my eternal admiration, that the 
American eagle of the American poets 
is positively a possibility. I would even 
go further, and say that I am not sure, 
on the whole, that their description 
of the national emblem is not almost 
pure matter of fact, solid sensible na- 
ture ! 

To the ordinary mind this may not 
seem a surprising discovery. But to 


' the ordinary mind perhaps the kangaroo 


might not seem a very surprising figure. 
Yet Sir Joseph Banks nearly suffocated 
with astonishment and dismay when he 
discovered it. His technical acquaint- 
ance with zoology revealed to him at a 
glance, and with a thousand-ton crash of 
conviction, the utter, the hitherto im- 
possible, novelty of such a jumping 
beast. So too with Schomburgk when 
he discovered the Regia lily. He fell 
incontinently out of his boat. It was 
his knowledge of botany that shot him 
out; for he knew that no man had ever 
seen it before. It is something the same 
in the present case; for during the last 
year or two I have rummaged through 
such a prodigious number of European 
poets as I fancy few have ever done, and 
I know what the result of zoological 
national emblems has been in other 
countries. The number of eagles flying 
about in Europe is positively awful; the 
poetic atmosphere is stuffy with them ; 
while if all the lions of a certain king- 
dom (the greatest on the earth, which 
shall be nameless) were tied tail to nose, 
the string would be long enough to tie 
the old Midgard serpent up into knots 
with; and if roar was worth anything, 
you might easily collect enough to make 





a considerable difference in the soundings 
of the bottomless pit. 

When therefore I approached the Bird 
of Freedom—already magnified by Eu- 
ropean poets into the dimensions of the 
simurg, that nests on Mount Alburs and 
pecks up oxen just as the degenerate 
fowl of more modern birth peck up 
grain—in the land of its latest adop- 
tion, I expected to find it expanded in 
proportion to its gigantic surroundings. 
But, as I have said, I was agreeably dis- 
appointed. Allusions to it occur with 
tolerable frequency. You can always tell 
that you are coming upon an eagle when 
you find particularly big hemlocks grow- 
ing up in forests, or when the mountains 
around begin having “ splintered” peaks. 
You can cry “warm” (as in the children’s 
game) when you touch a poet’s favor- 
ite poet, and “ hotter and hotter” if you 
find thunder and lightning in the neigh- 
borhood of mountains. Depend upon it, 
you will hear a “scream” or a “ shriek” 
before you are a stanza or two older. 
Even if the whole bird itself does not 
come hurtling through the heavens, there 
will be such a generally eagleish flavor 
in the imagery that, like a good spiritual- 
ist, you will go away satisfied of mani- 
festations of decidedly aquiline phenom- 
ena. It may only be a “rustling shad- 
owy;” but, considered in connection 
with that poor pheasant who was sitting 
in the verse just now with such “ grace- 
ful mien,” but has gone suddenly aloft, 
there can be little doubt of it that there 
are eagles about. Or you may only see 
a panther puzzling over the shriek that 
has just answered its own from over- 
head; but, viewed in conjunction with 
the serious state of the weather, you are 
justified in concluding that the other 
shriek came from “ the beak of a native 
aquiline.” 

Of the natural eagle, the first aspect 
which seems to have engaged the fancy 
of the American poets is its “ loneliness.” 
This tendency to dwell on the melan- 
choly side of nature is a very interesting 
feature of New-World poetry; and in 
the treatment of “the mountain-bird” 
it is very conspicuous. The actual nat- 
ural bird is never once mentioned as 
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being in company. Eagle is a word 
without a plural. It is “lone and ma- 
jestic,” and lives in “ noble loneliness.” 
It scorns any residence that other 
winged things can divide with it; iso- 
lates itself on solitary peaks; despises 
the common levels where trees grow and 
where everything but itself spends life. 
Oh, little he loves the green valleys of flowers, 
Where sunshine and song cheer the bright sum- 

mer hours ; 
For he hears in those haunts only music and seas, 
Only rippling of waters and waving of trees. 
And there is no doubt that this proud 
seclusion adds a grim majesty to the 
national emblem and so is justified by 
an agreeable patriotism. There seems 
to me, therefore, just a suspicion of trea- 
son in the poet (Grenville Mellen) hint- 
ing to the eagle that it is afraid to 
stay up on the mountain-top alone: 

Or hast thou left thy rocking dome, 

Thy roaring crag, thy lightning pine, 
To find some secret, meaner home, 
Less stormy and unsafe than thine ? 

The poet then proceeds to aggravate 
his offence by condoning the eagle’s de- 
clension from its pride of place, and 
agreeing soothingly with the bird that 

Lonely is thy shattered nest, 
Thy eyry desolate, though high, 
And lonely thou, alike at rest 
Or soaring in the upper sky. 
Why does he not follow Holmes’s advice 
and “lend the eagle a balloon”? It is 
a poor salve after this, the epithet ‘“ im- 
perial.” So I like Simms better, who 
conjectures (in “The Slain Eagle”) that 
the eagle comes down out of its majestic 
solitude, and occasionally gets shot, be- 
cause “its pride left it no fear.” It 
is too superb to care about danger,— 
“seeking still, yet scorning, every foe :” 
That joyful shriek 
Gave token that the strife itself had charms 
For the born warrior of the mountain-peak, 
He of the giant brood, sharp fang, and bloody 
beak. 

Next in prominence is the ferocious 
character of the bird, whether we meet 
with it as the desert-eagle, the gray forest- 
eagle, the bald eagle, the cliff-eagle, or 
the fish-eagle. It is always shrieking, 
sometimes in answer to panthers, at 
others in answer to thunder and light- 
ning, and always in defiance of its sur- 
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roundings generally, whether animal, 
vegetable, mineral, or meteorological,— 

Defying earth,—defying all that mars 

The flight of other wings. 
At times (as in Simms) it goes shrieking 
along out of sheer “consciousness of 
might,” and at times (as in Pike) it 
shrieks out of joy. It shrieks when it 
soars to join in conflict with the ele- 
ments; and it shrieks when it plunges 
to kill something. Its beak is “ crim- 
son” and “bloody,” its “talons” fierce, 
and it has “sharp fangs.” Its eye is 
“savage ;” and “ fire-eyed,” “red-eyed,” 
“eyeballs red-blazing,” are applied in 
description of the roused bird when it 
shoots down from its watch-tower with 
a cry “‘like the wild scream of one whose 
life is perishing in the sea” (Street). 

Of the “tireless” power of its wing, 
—the “ viewless” heights to which it as- 
cends, the “ fathomless” depths through 
which it plunges, the “boundless” fields 
of air in which it ranges,—of the “sun- 
piercing” vision that neither Phoebus 
nor lightning nor old age can dim,—of 
the terrible voice that congeals with 
poison-rapidity the warm-pulsing blood 
of the summer scene,—and of the other 
“ points” of the American eagle, I have 
already spoken. 

But, though the regular moulds have 
not been neglected, there are some aber- 
rations from the orthodox importraiture 
which are interesting. Thus, Simms's 
eagles “ fanged like cats” are a pleasing 
variety of the bird, as also is Clark’s 
pious eagle, which 

Seemed in his sunward flight to raise 

A chant of thanksgiving,—a hymn of praise. 
In another poet we find it of ill omen, 
“an angel of the dead ;” and in another 
it is frugivorous.* 

In metaphor it is first the emblem of 
Freedom in every place : 

Where its shadow steals black o’er the empires of 
kings, 
Deep terror, deep heart-shaking terror, it brings; 


Where wicked oppression is armed for the weak, 
There rustles its pinion, there echoes its shriek. 
i Pa # # te # 


* Shelley also has this error,—if error that 
can be called which is sanctified in the classics; 
for there is no doubt that the eagle of Zeus 
was herbivorous. 
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For an emblem of Freedom, stern, haughty, and 
high, 


Is the gray forest-eagle, the king of the sky.* 
Or again, in Ransom,— 


The eagle at dawning stooped down in his pride: 
With the blood-drops of princes his pinions 
were dyed. 


Or in Harvey Rice,— 


“Space for the eaglets, space 
In other climes to soar,— 

Soar in the sun’s bright face, 
Heralds ftom every shore. 


From freedom generally it is, above 
all, the symbol of American freedom : 


Oh, that eagle of Freedom! when cloud upon 
cloud 

Swathed the sky of my own native land with a 
shroud, 

When lightnings gleamed fiercely, and thunder- 
bolts rung, 

How proud to the tempest those pinions were 
flung ! 

# % % * # % # 

Oh, that eagle of Freedom! age dims not his 
eye; 

He has seen earth’s mortality spring, bloom, and 
die ; ’ 

Ile has seen the strong nations rise, flourish, and 
fall; 

He mocks at Time’s changes, he triumphs o’er 
all; 

He has seen our own land with wild forests o’er- 
spread, 

He sees it with sunshine a joy on its head, 

And his presence will bless this his own chosen 
clime 

Till the archangel’s fiat is set upon time. 


Yet the references to it in this aspect 
are agreeably few, and, as a rule, very 
dignified. 

When the roused nation bids her armies form, 


And screams her eagle through the gathering 
storm, 


is a fine image. So is that other in 
Holmes,— 
the Valley of Decision, 
Dark with the wings of eagles wheeling o’er. 


By a tolerably natural transition, the 
eagle and Washington— 
He whose country’s eagle taught to soar, 
And fired those stars which shine o’er every 
shore t— 


merge their identities. 


Thus,— 


When Freedom, from her mountain-height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

* Street: “The Gray Forest-Eagle.” 

T Ibid. 

} Hoffman: “On the Hudson.” 

Vou. VI. N.8.—13 
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# *  # * * * # 
She called her standard-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land. 


But the same poet again has,— 


Majestic monarch of the cloud! 
* * # : 


* 
Child of the sun, to thee be given 
To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 
To ward away the battle-stroke, 
And bid its blendings shine afar 
Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 

The harbingers of victory. 

With the references to the eagles in 
terrible strife between themselves I have 
nothing to do. The bird is now neither 
of the North nor of the South; for 
even such spacious dominions cramp 
eagles’ flights. It needs the whole 
American firmament for the full sweep 
of its tremendous wings. Some may 
still regard its flight with only local as- 
sociations, and, 

While others, hail in distant skies 
The eagle’s dusky pinion, 
May only see the mountain-bird 
Stoop o’er his Old Dominion.|| 
But for the world, the eagle is the 
splendid emblem of nothing less than 
all America; and no one cares to waste 
conjecture on the poet’s]] prognostication 
that 


Should e’er Columbia’s land 
Be rent with fierce intestine feud, 


in the West 


Shall Freedom’s latest cohorts stand 
Till Freedom’s eagle sink in blood, 
And quenched be all the stars that now her ban- 
ners stud. 

Of course it is “Jove’s bolt-bearing 
eagle,” but, I believe, only twice (and 
one of these times in jest) in all the 
range of American poetry! Of course, 
also, it is ‘“‘ Rome’s eagle,”—cruel eagle, 
—but only in three passages; and on 
one of these occasions Holmes gives the 
limp old figure a new crispness : 
Rome... 

own. 

France and America are “ twin-eagles, 
soaring East and West.’ Napoleon 
could hardly fail to be eyried, but it is 

? Drake: “The American Flag.” 


|| Whittier: “ Randolph.” 
{ Gallagher: ‘‘To the West.” 


beholds our eagles and recalls her 
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only in Sigourney, who pleasantly de- 
scribes that splendid scourge as sitting 
“on the apex of the globe,” with “the 
chirping of the weak-voiced nations of 
the grass’—the conquered peoples of 
Europe—ascending in obsequious in- 
cense. Austria's eagle meets a recog- 
nition in Holmes. Wordsworth finds 
himself (in Bayard Taylor) aloft in the 
eagle’s place, and so does Byron,—of 
whom Wilde, with perhaps more enthu- 
siasm than discretion, says that he, and 
he “alone,” can “dazzle and delight all 
eyes” in the supreme flights of song, 
sole tenant of the Muses’ firmament. 
The eagle of France finds a couple of 
references, and “‘ the cock that wears the 
eagle’s skin” another. Mercury (in 
Pike) is “ eagle-winged” (though in the 
classics he never came nearer an eagle 
than the falcon); Columbus is _ eagle- 
souled (in Lowell); and Black Hawk— 
making allowances for the old “ forest- 
lion” in him—is (in Sanford) propor- 
tionately aquiline. 

The bird symbolizes (in Halleck, who 
appears to me to have about as much 
originality of expression as a timepiece) 
Art; and in Percival’s two poems,—very 
finely—Genius. Simms also has it as 
the “type of genius” in its death : 


Type of genius, bitter is thy fate ! 
A boor has sent the shaft that leaves them* 
lone,— 
Shaft from the reedy fen whence thou hast 
flown, 
And feather from the bird thy own wing hath 
struck down. 


While in Holmes 


The lovely spirit of the mournful lay 

Which lives immortal in the verse of Gray, 

In sable plumage, slowly drifts along, 

On eagle pinion, through the air of song. 

The use of the eagle epithet here is 
open to a certain trivial criticism, coming 
as it does after “sable’’ plumage and 
“drifts along.” The word, of course, 
is one of Humpty-Dumpty’s “ portman- 
teau-words,” for eagle means, with su- 
preme power at a supreme altitude,— 
“‘ sailing with supreme dominion through 
the azure deep of air,” beyond the 
vision of the commonalty, and quite 


* Its young. 
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beyond their capacity for imitation. 
But “eagle,” on the other hand, con- 
veys, in flight, a meaning of either 
kingly leisureliness or thunderbolt ve- 
locity. When the eagle is fairly awing, 
you hear it. “It hurtles through the 
heavens.” There is intense energy in 
the movement. Taking, therefore, 
“sable” and “drifts” together, and re- 
membering it is Gray’s eagle that is lulled 
by the magic of “solemn-breathing 
airs,’ — 
Quenched in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak and lightnings of his 
eye,— 
that in his lay “all the air a solemn 
stillness holds,’—the line seems to want 
a less impetuous flight. 

Bryant, in the same fancy, gives clouds 
the wings of eagles, intending it as an 
expression of velocity,—which appears 
to me to err from nature, as, though } 
have certainly, both from high mountains 
and at sea, seen clouds scudding, there 
was nothing of the eagle in their passage. 
The swiftest clouds, it seems to me, 
move only with a bison-stagger or a hud- 
dling sheep-flock motion. Nor has 
Bryant the countenance of cloud-my- 
thology, which sees in them swans, or 
ravens, or monsters, but never eagles. 

I only loiter over these poet-thoughts 
because they fascinate me,—much in the 
same mood as a collector titillates his 
sense of possession by affecting to find 
flaws in a favorite treasure,—and not in 
any carping spirit. 

Indeed, the American eagle, as we 
find it in its poets, flies beyond the reach 
of the feeble shafts of captious criti- 
cism ; and Americans cannot do better, 
if a foreigner may venture to say it, 
than try to live up to their bird. 


There waits the New Land: 
They shall subdue it, 
Leaving their sons’ sons 
Space for the body, 


Space for the soul. 
# # # # 


Here men shall grow up, 
Strong from self-helping ; 
Eyes for the Present 
Bring they as eagles, 
Blind to the Past. 
PHIL Rosinson. 
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WAS not well. There was some- 

thing the matter with me; and my 
doctors, having tried in vain to locate 
it in my stomach or back, and used 
physic, hot irons, and electricity without 
effect, proposed a trip. 

A trip to me meant a hunt, and the 
next mail carried a letter to my friend 
Lindsay Russell, Deputy Minister of the 
Interior, Ottawa, Ontario, announcing 
my intentions, to which he replied im- 
mediately with an invitation to make his 
house my own during my stay in Ot- 
tawa. 

At seven o'clock in the evening, Mon- 
day, July 3, 1882, I left Boston, and at 
four in the afternoon the next-day ar- 
rived at Ottawa. I had been corre- 
sponding for six months with Peter 
White Duck, and expected to find him 
at the station waiting my arrival, but 
was disappointed. He did not come by 
boat from Oka, the Indian village on, 
the Lake of Two Mountains, where he 
lived, that evening, and Russell and I 
could not find him in Ottawa. Our 
despatches the next morning brought an 
answer from Oka from Peter’s son, and 
the next day, Thursday, one from Peter. 
He was on Dickson’s raft, below Arn- 
prior, coming down the river, and would 
be at Ottawa on Sunday. 

I spent fourteen hours in a cab trying 
to find the raft, and, having found it, to 
‘get Peter. It was a raft of a hundred 
and forty cribs, and he was acting as 
pilot. Cribs are the units of which a 
raft is merely the aggregate,—solid bodies 
of timber, rectangular, equal in size, and 
lashed together. .When the raft is 
snubbed (tied up) at the head of a 
rapid, the cribs go down singly or two 
at a time, in charge of a pilot and a crew 
of three or four men pulling for dear 
life at the mighty oars. The foam flies, 
the waters dance, and your head spins 
as you watch them; but in less time 
than it takes to tell it the crew are safe 
and on their way back up the shore for 





another crib, while three or four more, 
in charge of other crews and pilots, are 
in sight, up the bright river, in a string. 
Some swing too wide making the plunge, 
and the crew are drenched to the skin,— 
the fault of the pilot ; others, coming too 
near the shore, may run aground. 

Men were scarce, and a good pilot 
was hardly to be had; but I got Peter 
by paying a substitute three dollars a 
day till they could get below the dan- 
gerous rapids above the city. 

The next day, at forty-five minutes 
past one, we were on the train, and at 
6.15 arrived at Pembroke, where we 
spent the night, and took the train again, 
at half-past five in the morning on the 
new Canadian Pacific Railroad. At 
forty-five minutes past twelve the same 
day we were at Mattawa, the present 
terminus, a rising village at the junc- 
tion of the Ottawa and Mattawa Riv- 
ers, two hundred miles above Ottawa. 
I had seen rough country and rougher 
settlements, but nothing ever so rough 
as this. The green bush, as high 
as one’s head, or higher, bristled all 
over with grizzly trunks of pines killed 
by fire, while the ground was encum- 
bered with those that had fallen. The 
soil was scant and sandy, and at one 
place on the railroad, “ Rocky Farm,” 
it looked as though it had rained rocks 
the size of an arm-chair or a writing- 
table, while the ground among them was 
hardly visible. The inhabitants of Mat- 
tawa are half-breeds, Irish and Scotch 
Canadians, and too many of them, alas ! 
terribly given to drink. You cannot 
walk this way or that without being 
compelled to dodge some reeling stranger 
who thinks he knows you or is desirous 
of making your acquaintance. Half- 
breeds loiter, lounge, totter, and reel 
from store to bar, preferring the former, 
as whiskey is cheaper, or lie head down- 
ward among the rocks along the river, 
on which sit women stolid and dumb with 
despair. Gangs of shanty-men off duty 
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are continually passing through, and the 
few residents of any standing or respect- 
ability are here to supply their wants and 
snatch their wages. In this pandemo- 
nium the honest traveller will find friends 
who will share everything with him and 
do anything to help him to get what he 
came for. The moose are ranging be- 
hind the hills all up and down the river. 

We bought provisions, borrowed a 
canoe,—there was none to be had for 
money,—and encamped that night above 
the Indian settlement, two miles up the 
Ottawa. Strawberries were in season; 
raspberries and blueberries were in blos- 
som ; fairy-bells and teacups, stars and 
spangles, resembling glass and wax and 
china, rich-hued or delicately pencilled 
with colored lines, were scattered every- 
where over the ground. 

Wednesday afternoon, paddling up 
stream, we came to Lévis’s, a farm-house 
at the mouth of Colton Creek, nine miles 
above Mattawa, having exchanged our 
canoe for a larger one, which we bought 
of a raftsman on the way up, and for 
which he charged us sixteen dollars. We 
camped that night on Colton Creek, above 
the dam, in an open spot on rising ground 
at the end of a carry of two miles through 
the bush. Colton Creck was Peter's 
hunting-ground. He had found moose 
on it, and on Eddy Lake, five miles up 
stream, from which it comes, the winter 
before. The team which took in our 
canoe and load, and for which we waited 
two or three hours, driven by Lévis's 
foreman, with two extra horses and the 
wagon and jumper, had brought out the 
carcasses of three moose—a big bull and 
two young ones—which had been killed 
by half-breeds. They had come directly 
from the Indian settlement below our 
camp-ground of Tuesday night, and it 
seemed just possible that they had 
learned our destination and got the start 
of us. When we had reached the creek 
and got our supper it was growing dark. 
We put up the tent, and rival choirs, 
answering their leaders in tremendous 
chorus that made the ground quake, 
lulled us to sleep. 

At eleven o’clock the next morning 
Peter proposed a hunt. I took the big 





knife, at his suggestion,— We might 
kill a moose,” he said,—and my rifle, 
and we slipped into the canoe. We 
went up the sluggish stream at a very 
slow rate for nearly an hour without 
seeing or hearing a living thing, when 
from the green bush at my right, and 
not a hundred yards above us, a huge, 
square, black, ungainly beast stepped out 
into the stream, and a great, square, 
black head was protruded slowly straight 
forward over the water. It looked as if 
some giant, holding a flour-barrel by the 
chines, had reached it out horizontally 
to show his strength. I pointed. 

‘“‘ That’s a moose,” said Peter : “ don’t 
shoot yet.” And he put me up a few 
yards nearer. “Give it to him now,” 
he whispered, as the moose, unconscious 
of our presence, showed his immense 
broadside to my rifle. 

I fired, and he stepped out into deep 
water and began to swim across the 
stream, but, catching sight of us, turned 
and swam back toward the shore, show- 
ing only the back of his head and neck. 
I fired again, and he rolled over in the 
water, dead. Peter, mindful of the 
knife, had forgotten the tump-line; but 
with the help of his belt we managed to 
tow the moose to a point a little farther 
up on the same side; and then began 
the tug of war. The head and horns 
or the fore-legs would catch in the mud 
on the bottom; and when we got hold of 
them to pull by, the dead weight was 
too much for us. Little by little, work- 
ing steadily, first at one end and then at 
the other, we had him at last upon his 
side on the edge of the water, and Peter 
cut some sticks to stand on and laid 
them in the creek behind him. Then 
we went at him; and in about four 
hours from the start the skin was off, 
the meat, about five hundred and fifty 
pounds in weight, was on the shore 
among the bushes, the skin laid over it, 
and a great pile of brush upon that, to 
keep it cool. We paddled back to camp 
with both the tenderloins and sirloins, 
my preference, the fat piece off the top 
of the back, a piece of the breast for 
boiling, and the muffle, Peter's tidbits. 
My first ball had gone through his nose, 
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and would not have been fatal. Peter 
said—he liked his joke at my expense 
—that I must have mistaken the head 
for the body. The second ball-hole we 
never found. By doubling the estimated 
weight of the dressed meat—and I had 
handled every piece—I got at the live 
weizht,—somewhere between a thousand 
and eleven hundred pounds. One of 
the horns was well developed, the other 
a mere lump, like a man’s fist, and we 
did not save them. The moose was 
taller, rather shorter-bodied, and, not 
being fat, larger, than a horse, and by 
his head and horns, which would have 
weighed where they lay a hundred and 
fifty pounds at least, much more .con- 
spicuous, with a tail an inch and a half 
to two inches long, and his prevailing 
color a grizzly black. 

I had to get out the brandy-bottle, 
“on account of that moose,” as Peter 
put it, when we got back to camp; and, 
as it was the only time I tasted liquor 
during the whole excursion, I may as 
well confess that I took a pull myself. 
The next morning, Friday, we went out 
to Lévis’s to get the foreman to come in 
and carry out the meat. It took till 
twelve o'clock, with the help of Peter 
and our canoe, to get the meat to camp ; 
and I saw the foreman and a stout boy, 
when swinging the last hind-quarter into 
the cart, fall short, and topple it in on the 
second swing. 

We were sitting idle on the ground, 
an hour later, between the creek and 
camp, and I asked Peter what he was 
going to do. 

“ Do you want to kill another moose?” 
he replied. “It wouldn’t do: you 
would get complained of. We might 
see a bear,” he added; and we got into 
the canoe. We went far up stream, 
made two short carries, and went on half 
a mile, leaving the canoe behind on the 
first long one, and coming to water with- 
out knowing whether it was Eddy Lake 
or not. It was growing late, and we 
turned back and got to camp again long 
after dark. I lit the candle. 

“T don’t intend to do much work,” 
said Peter, taking the hint. He had 
kindled two or three sticks of wood 
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about as big as his forefinger. But I 
was cold, and insisted on having a little 
more fire. He had a savage bark with 
which he startled the forest when I was 
watching and listening for game in the 
canoe or in the tent beside him trying to 
sleep, and had annoyed me in the same 
way five years before on my last trip 
with him up the Coulonge. “Peter,” 
I asked, “‘ how long have you had that 
cough ?”—“ Sometimes I don’t have it,” 
he answered, “for two or three days. 
I didn’t have it when we came in. 
I’ve had it, off and on, five or six 
years.” 

Peter was breaking up. He confessed 
to fifty-one, and looked older, and was 
getting gray—an uncommon thing for 
an Indian. He had made me paddle 
and take one end of the canoe when we 
came to a carry, or put it on and take it 
off his shoulders; and the day we came 
in he had wanted to camp right down in 
Lévis’s cow-yard, on the bank of the 
Ottawa, and had actually gone to sleep 
there while we were waiting for the 
team, and when we got to the creek had 
asked me—he was a knowing dog— 
which we should do first, put up the 
tent or get supper, and, having got sup- 
per first, we both being hungry, had 
rolled himself in his blanket, remarking, 
“Tt won't rain,” and proposed to lie 
there all night without any shelter. He 
had a lame back, he said; he had 
strained it on the raft coming down 
from Portage du Fort, some days or 
weeks before he met me, and had in- 
tended to get excused at Ottawa to go 
home. It hurt him to cough or to turn 
over in the night. He had come in 
with me, hoping to recover in a few 
days, tempted, perhaps, by the two dol- 
lars a day, and the brandy and tobacco. 
This was the first intimation I had had 
that anything was the matter with him ; 
but, having had experience enough in 
the New York woods in being sharp 
with guides and holding them to ac- 
count, I undertook to be kind to him. 
He had drawn his pay for eleven days in 
advance, and sent twenty dollars down 
to Oka; but I gave him an order for 
ten dollars, payable at Mattawa, to pay 
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his fare with, telling him to send the 
money due me after he got to Oka to 
Mr. Russell, at Ottawa. I watched him 
packing his property into a meal-bag; 
and as he chucked the tobacco—two 
pounds extra good, enough for two 
months, which I had bought for him for 
the trip—into the bag, he remarked, 
with a glance at the brandy-bottle, “I 
suppose we leave that,” and I replied, 
‘“‘T suppose we do.” When I came to 
Ottawa, on my way out, I found a letter 
from Peter, written at Oka, claiming a 
balance of ten dollars due him for wages ! 

Saturday morning, July 15, after a 
very late breakfast, Peter left me, and 
I went down to Mattawa. I engaged 
a guide at Mattawa for a dollar and 
seventy-five cents a day, got supper, and 
was back at Wilson’s stopping-place a 
little after dark. All the able-bodied 
men, four in number, from Wilson’s and 
Ferguson’s, the nearest house, three- 
quarters of a mile above, had gone over 
to Colton Creek, my hunting-ground, to 
hunt and fish, having heard of the 
“wonderful haul,” as they expressed it, 
which had been made there. There 


was no one at home but a green hand, 
—an obliging old fool, who had come up 
from Pembroke three weeks before to 


work on the farm. He was afraid to 
get into the canoe, and I was afraid he 
would upset it. There was a fall at 
Lévis’s, an eddy, and currents I knew 
nothing about, and a good many loose 
logs were floating down stream, end 
foremost, which we might ride over if 
they did not run into us in the dark. 
He wanted to go in a big boat,—there 
were several of them upon the bank,— 
and got into one big enough for twenty 
men with their baggage and provisions. 
The nearest neighbor, a mile below, whom 
the hired man went for with a lantern to 
get him to come up to put me across, 
refused to stir,—‘It was too danger- 
ous,” —and [ ate anothersupper, and slept 
at Wilson’s on a bed in the front room in 
some blankets which the old man pulled 
out for me from a hole under the stairs, 
where, he said, he had enough of them. 
I got enough of them too, and little 
sleep, that night. The baby, a boy three 
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years old, had the whooping-cough—it 
was epidemic along the river—in the 
room overhead, and, being a lusty in- 
fant, would yell with rage after each 
paroxysm of coughing. I was up at 
the first light, and out two or three 
hours before any one else, and after a 
hearty breakfast, at which moose-meat 
was served, crossed the river, with my 
old figure-head, in the canoe, and went 
with Lévis’s foreman, who volunteered to 
accompany me, back through the woods 
to camp. It was Sunday, and the farm- 
hands all came over about. noon to 
make me a call,—a big girl, rather cross- 
eyed, but quite good-natured, a little 
one, and a young man; and in the 
middle of the afternoon came Wilson 
with his three friends, returning from 
their hunt, right through my camp, 
carrying their canoe, with no load, no 
provisions, no fish, and no game. They 
had trolled all day and had one bite, 
and had seen a moose. I spread out 
my stores and made them all welcome 
to dinner, and shook hands with them 
all round as they took their departure. 
I was just beginning to feel lonesome 
again, and to wonder what had become 
of my man, when he came in sight and 
stood at the tent door. He had for- 
gotten the new pail, he said, and had to 
go back four miles. The forgetfulness 
of these fellows, broader than charity, 
covers all their sins. He was a half- 
breed, six feet two inches in height, 
with no spare flesh, and a small head, 
Tinnees by name, and weighed, he said, 
a hundred and ninety-three pounds. 

It was wicked, no doubt, being Sun- 
day, but Tinnees was willing, and we 
went out in the canoe and up the 
stream into a bay adjoining the creek, on 
the right hand, through a narrow en- 
tranee easily navigable without a load. 

“« T see one moose,” said Tinnees, look- 
ing across the bay to the feeding-ground 
on the opposite shore: “ we'll go straight 
to him. The wind blows every way. 
Don't stir ; he's looking at us!” The 
new rifle, a Remington, weighing nine 
pounds, was at my shoulder. I had 
never fired it but once—in 1880, to try 
the sights—till I killed the big moose 
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with it three days before. This one, a 
young bull about four hundred pounds 
in weight, with spreading horns, stood 
facing us; and as I fired, while we were 
about a hundred and seventy-five yards 
off, he turned toward the left, broadside 
to us, and walked out of the water and 
up the hill-side, a dark, shining mark. I 
fired four times, and was raising my 
rifle for the fifth time, as he stood still a 
moment among the trees, when he dis- 
appeared, and we returned to camp. 

The next morning, Monday, July 17, 
we went up the creek to Eddy Lake, 
across the two short carries, the half- 
mile carry, and another a great deal 
worse. In a burnt windfall, at this end 
of it,a fire was spreading, kindled, no 
doubt, by Wilson’s party the day before, 
on their way out, to heat their tea. 
The charred stubs here and there were 
blazing, and the ground smoked with 
gleams of fire over the space of half an 
acre. It would take us all day, Tinnees 
said, to extinguish it; and we let it 
alone. The smoke might drive the 
moose before it ahead of us, the way 
the wind was, or a heavy shower might 
put it out. 

I had helped Tinnees and carried my 
load on the way in, and we had made 
two trips upon the carries ; but here he 
missed the path on the left bank of the 
creek, and led me over rough rocks and 
through the bushes till he came to the 
lake shore, and left me there, wellnigh 
exhausted, going back on the other side, 
along the outlet, for his second load, to 
find it worse. After some hours he 
emerged upon the bank, on the same 
side, some distance farther up, on his 
third trip, having found the carry, and 
we put in the load and started on in the 
canoe out of the deep bay in which we 
were, into a broad, open lake some six 
miles long, with rolling shores, and here 
and there an island—Eddy Lake at 
last. 

“ There's a moose,” said Tinnees, as 
we were skirting the shore, and I saw a 
black object in the distance ahead of us, 
stretching itself to cross a narrow spot 
of water toward the left and gain the 
opposite bank. He went behind a point 
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as we approached, and I did not fire,— 
the beast was swimming, and half under 
water,—thinking to find him standing 
on the shore in another minute. We 
passed the point, but saw no game. A 
scrambling, and then a scratching, was 
audible upon the hill-side ; but, although 
we waited half an hour and tried to 
follow the sound, we waited and watched 
in vain. “TI could have killed that 
moose,” said I, as we went up the lake 
to a little island about a mile above the 
outlet, to camp and get rid of the flies ; 
“but I would not shoot him in the 
water.” 

“ That was a bear,” replied Tinnees. 

‘T see amoose,” said he in the morning, 
coming toward the tent before I was up; 
and we scrambled into the canoe. In 
the little bay behind the island, half a 
mile off, was a moose, sure enough,—a 
young bull. I could see his horns. 
He was going up on shore among the 
bushes, and we were both afraid a twig 
might turn the ball. I fired. The 
moose kept on. I fired again, and he 
fell over on his back, his head rolling 
up, and his legs in the air. He. was 
dead; and we went back to camp to 
breakfast, returning with the axe and 
tump-line and the big knife. With 
the great stub of a dry tree which he 
had cut down for a lever, Tinnees rolled 
the carcass over and over till he had it 
afloat; and then we tied the tump-line 
to the horns and towed the moose toa 
point across the bay, and pulled him up 
on shore to skin him. He had a lump 
on the main joint of his left hind-leg as 
big and as hard as Tinnees’s head, and 
was very thin; and the meat was not 
good. 

The next morning, Wednesday, July 
19, as we were starting for Indian 
Lake, by the head of Eddy and a two- 
mile carry, I spied a canoe with three 
men in it, which had just passed the 
island and was going up the lake ahead 
of us. It was that indomitable Wilson 
gang; but Wilson himself this time 
was not with it; he was sick at home: 
his last trip had been too much for him. 
There was old Ralph Ferguson, his son 
John, and Moses, a half-breed ; and they 
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were trolling again for trout. They 
landed on a rock as we came up, and 
were very profuse in their offers to ac- 
company us. They were going the 
same way, they said; but I whispered to 
Tinnees to paddle while I helped him in 
the bow, and we got by them as easily 
as we could. We went up five miles to 
the head of Eddy, and across a carry a 
quarter of a mile into a narrow lake a 
mile in length; and when we had reached 
the upper end of it, and gone ashore, 
we could hear them rattling across the 
carry, making noise enough to scare all 
the game in the vicinity. 

“ They are getting dinner,” said Tin- 
nees: “they'll not come any farther.” 

On we went, upon the two-mile carry. 
About half-way over, a storm burst upon 
us, and rain came down in torrents, and 
we took shelter under the canoe, which 
Tinnees had turned bottom upward 
with the ends resting upon two logs, 
and afterward in a shanty near at hand. 
When the storm was over, we kept on 
through mud and over slippery logs to 
the end of the carry into a swamp, and 
by a creek with many windings through 
the swamp to a dam. The black flies 
and mosquitoes, which had not given us 
much trouble upon the open lake, were 
here in legions, and I had forgotten my 
fly ointment, and had to beat the air 
on both sides of my head with a bush 
with as rapid strokes as possible, to keep 
off the insects. The back of my neck 
and both my arms to the elbows were 
bloody and swollen with bites. A black 
fly draws blood at every bite, and leaves 
a scab and a swelling a little smaller 
than a split pea, and your neck, after 
three days’ exposure, would furnish a 
good superlative to nutmeg-grater. 
There is another fly, a little smaller, 
which might be mistaken for him, that 
swarms over one’s clothes, but ‘never 
touches the skin. He has a pin-head, 
and opaque wings spread out flat and 
straight behind him when not in use; 
but the black fly has a two-story head, 
and long, slim body, visible through his 
wings, and the pluck of a bull-dog, 
never letting go his hold, no matter how 
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your clothes, up your legs and down 
your breast, and into your hair. A 
man is more than a match for a swarm’ 
of them; but the sensation of being 
eaten up alive is very peculiar, and, till 
you get used to it, rather disagreeable. 

I spent some time on Thursday, July 
20, making an exploration of my 
island. It was about an eighth of a 
mile in length, much narrower, with a 
promontory at either end, and in the 
centre, where it was narrowest, low and 
boggy; at the end farthest from our 
camp rocky and open, and abounding 
in blueberries, with a broad foundation 
of granite sloping to the lake, and a 
great log, afloat, lying against it for a 
breakwater. On every side the lake 
opened upon me. 

We went round the shores, in the 
afternoon, for many hours, my guide 
slowly paddling while I sat motionless 
in the bow, finding no game, and little 
sign of it upon the beaches. At length 
I asked him, as it grew late, how far we 
were from camp. 

“ About five miles,” was his reply. 

“Then,” I remarked, “I think it is 
time we were getting back,” taking up 
the paddle. The shores flew by us, 
and our island home rose in the distance, 
the wide tent whitening among the 
saplings. “Fifty-five minutes,” said 
I, looking at my watch, as we stepped 
ashore. ‘“ We come quick,” he answered. 

The moose had disappeared ; we had 
got past them; and the next day, Fri- 
day, we went back to our old camp- 
ground on Colton Creek. At the upper 
end of the first short carry, going down, 
we found the entrails of a bear and his 
four paws laid upon a log on shore, 
which had been killed by the Ferguson 
party on their way out. We went into 
the deep bay below the carries, as it was 
growing dark, where we had seen the 
moose the Sunday before. 

“T see something,—moose or bear,” 
said Tinnees, turning the canoe out of 
the bay through the narrow entrance 
into the creek again. A huge black 
object, in motion, was dimly visible upon 
the opposite shore, but went out of sight 


hard you pinch his tail, burrowing under | behind a tree as we drew nearer. 
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“Tt was a bear,” said Tinnees,—“ a 
big one, with a broad white stripe run- 
ning down both sides of his chest.” A 
little farther down, below the point, we 
found the remains of a moose,—one of 
the three the half-breeds had killed be- 
fore we came in. The bear had made a 
meal off them, and was sitting on a log 
near by when Tinnees caught sight of 
him. We made an appointment to meet 
him at breakfast, and got to camp. 

I woke first, bué was disinclined to 
stir in the early morning, when - Tinnees 
roused himself, with the remark that we 
were too late already. We got into the 
canoe, and went up through the mist 
about three-quarters of a mile to the 
point. The bear had eaten his break- 
fast, nearly finishing the refuse, and gone 
away. 

On Monday, July 24, about noon, 
we were again at Lévis’s, eating moose- 
meat and salads, on our way out. Ma- 
dame Lévis was at home, for the first time 
since we came in,—she had been visit- 
ing down the river,—and made us wel- 
come and bade us farewell in ver 


good French. She would be delighted to 


see us again,—and get another moose, 
perhaps. They owned the farm, well 
stocked, of considerable value; and her 
husband had just opened a butcher's shop 
at Mattawa. 

Tinnees had heard of a lake back 
in the bush, seven miles from Mattawa, 
on the other side of the Ottawa River, 
near the road that leads to Hurdman’s 
farm, where as many as five moose had 
been seen at once playing in the water 
by some neighbors who had gone there 
on Sunday to fish for perch. We 
went down to Mattawa, where we spent 
some time trying in vain to find a lighter 
canoe, and up the Mattawa River about 
a mile to where Tinnees lived. It was 
of no use to try to go farther that night, 
he said, as he camped me down just 
before dark in front of his house on a 
kind of common, with other one-story 
Indian houses in sight. ‘ What's that 
light?” T asked, pointing to a spot a short 
distance off upon the bank of the river. 
“That's Joe La Rividre’s smudge,” he 
replied, with a smile of contempt. Joe 
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was his brother-in-law. Dark-skinned 
boys and girls, the last bare-legged, 
were running about, and hungry curs 
were hanging round the tent. We ate 
our supper upon the ground, and Tin- 
nees went off to get a man to help us 
make the carry in the morning, while 
I crept into the tent. Some animal, 
scenting the provisions, sprang on the 
outside, under the fly, and tried to 
scratch his way through, but ran away 
when I shouted “scat!” It was pitch- 
dark. There was a burning sensation 
all over my hands and face. I called 
Tinnees, and he came out of his door. 

“ Sand-flies,” said he: “there are 
some in the house.” They are very 
minute,—a black speck with transpa- 
rent wings, invisible except by daylight. 
“ What can I do?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” he replied, “ unless 
to tough it.” 

Tough it I did for half an hour, until 
it occurred to me to light a candle, when 
they disappeared or were burned up in 
the flame; and I think I should have 
got to sleep, if it had not been for the 
dog, which whined and tossed about un- 
easily at the tent door. I heard a step 
and a strange voice outside. 

“ Who you are?” 

I made no answer. 

“ Who are you at all ?” 

“ Tinnees will tell you if you want to 
know,” I retorted; and he knocked at 
the door and roused Tinnecs, who let 
him in. 

Aleck, Tinnees’s brother, was to go 
with us. He came over in the morning 
to breakfast out of my stores, and we 
sat attable inthe house. He was a half- 
breed, of slender build, six feet four and 
a half inches in his socks. When he had 
satisfied his hunger, he disappeared, and 
was gone two hours. 

Tinnecs’s squaw, a brizht-eyed, rather 
good-looking half-breed, of dark com- 
plexion, went in and out behind my 
back, but took no notice of me. A 
young girl about eighteen came over 
after breakfast out of the bush,—we 
were making up our packs upon the 
ground.—and Tinnecs looked up and 
greeted her with a smile. She had full 
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black eyes, brown skin, white teeth, a 
half-developed bust, round arms, and 
the unconscious erace of motion and 
posture which bodily activity and well- 
developed muscles give, and was neatly 
and becomingly dressed in a dark-brown 
waist and skirt, caught up with some 
kind of edging or embroidery, which 
displayed her firm step, like a deer’s, 
and slender, elegant ankles. With Tin- 
nees and his squaw she was lively 
enough, but would say nothing to me, 
although I tried her in French. His 
wife’s sister, Tinnees grunted. “She 
can speak English as well as you can.” 
They grew tamer, sat down on the 
ground, and began to admire my hunt- 
ing-knife. Aleck came back, and put 
on his pack and started off upon the 
carry, the women chaffing him on his 
increased height, and Tinnees followed 
with the canoe. I walked behind them, 
and looked back as we went out of sight. 
Louise, the young girl, was watching us 
from the back door. 

We followed the road all day till late 
in the afternoon, when we struck into 
the woods across a beaver-meadow to the 
lake, and went out upon a point to camp. 
Sweet song resounded around the shores, 
—three long harmonic notes, and a dacty- 
lic tremolo from two to six times repeated : 
“rossignol,” Tinnees said—the night- 
ingale. He did the work while Aleck 
caught some perch for supper. My men 
were slow to come into the tent, and I 
could not comprehend the reason for 
their indifference. I wanted to beat out 
the mosquitoes with the help of one of 
them, drop the net, kill what remained, 
and go to sleep. 

Aleck was sitting upon a rock at the 
end of the point in the morning when I 
got up. 

“He says he sees a deer,” said Tin- 
nees. Qn the green bank opposite, a 
short distance to the right, a doe was 
feeding, and Tinnees put me up to her 
in the canoe as she stood in the grass 
with her head down. When we got 
within fifty yards, I raised my rifle. 

“Don’t shoot yet,” Tinnees said: 
‘“‘we'll go nearer ;” and he put me up 
within thirty feet of her. The doe 





looked up, standing broadside to us, ready 
to jump. I fired, and she bounded off 
unhurt. Tinnees took all the blame, 
and Aleck went home without any meat. 

We went up the lake that day to the 
other end, about a mile, across a carry a 
mile long, into another lake about as 
large, and by a half-mile carry at the 
end of this lake, through a bog, into 
a third, half a mile long, with marshy 
shores, where we saw a doe on the far- 
ther side, which wené out of sight before 
we got up to her, and a bear on the 
opposite hill, which we caught sight of 
when we lost the deer, and lost again. 
There were no moose-tracks on the 
carries except one; but that was a 
mighty big one. 

The season was wet. If we listened 
at any time of day, no matter how 
bright the sun, we could hear thunder; 
and if we went up the lakes to hunt in 
the forenoon we were sure to get caught 
in the rain and have to wade the bog 
and go through the dripping woods on 
our way back. We had from two to 
six thunder-showers a day, and others 
were visible passing over the hills. We 
had left everything at Mattawa that 
was not absolutely indispensable, to save 
labor in carrying. I had no long boots, 
and no change of clothing, and my 
rubber overcoat did not keep my legs 
dry. Before I could dry them by the 
fire, when we got back to camp at night, 
it would rain again, or the wind would 
rise, and the trees overhead give us a 
blessing. 

I was sitting on a rock overlooking 
the lake, toward the last of the week, 
a little before dark. Tinnees was out on 
the lake in the canoe, catching some 
very small perch. We had miscalculated 
the amount of provisions necessary for 
our trip, and our supply was getting 
short. There were no fish to speak of, 
frogs were scarce, and I prayed hard for 
a moose. After I had waited half an 
hour and was getting discouraged, Tin- 
nees whispered, “I see a deer; there’s 
two of them; three of them now; I 
see four,’—laughing softly,—‘ two old 
ones playing with the young ones in the 
water;” and he hurried me into the 
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canoe. “If I kill one of them in this 
light,” said I to myself, “TI shall accept 
it as an answer to my prayer.” There 
wight not be a moose within call; and 
I did not expect one to be created ex- 
pressly for me. Paddling slowly, close 
to the shore, into the bay to the left of 
the point where we were encamped, Tin- 
nees kept on till he got a little island 
between me and the game, and then he 
put me straight toward them across the 
bay. We passed the island. I could 
see three on the shore opposite as I 
raised my rifle, at a distance of a hun- 
dred and twenty-five to a hundred and 
fifty yards. My first cartridge missed 
fire. I tried it twice, and then removed 
it and put in another, and fired, without 
effect ; fired again, and one of the deer 
seemed to stop; again,—and yet again. 
I had no more cartridges, and we moved 
up to the shore. There was something 
lying in the water dead,—a spotted fawn. 
The rest had vanished. The ball had 
struck him squarely between the eyes 
as he looked up at us, and taken off the 
top of his head. Anything so delicious 
as that fawn’s quarters, roasted whole on 
an alder-stick beside the fire, I had never 
tasted. He weighed thirty-five pounds, 
and made us five meals. 

The next morning we started out to 
go up the lakes again for the last time. 
I was in front, Tinnees behind me, as 
we came to the point. “ There's a big 
moose,” said I, pointing across the lake 
to the feeding-ground where Aleck had 
seen the doe. A huge, ungainly object 
was on the shore, raising and lowering 
his shoulders, close to the water, and 
Tinnees took me out in the canoe, toward 
the left, across the lake, till he got a point 
between me and the game, then, turning 
to the right, paddled me toward the 
point along the shore. The wind was 
high and the lake tossing wildly as we 
passed the point; and in the bay, not 
forty yards from us, as black as mid- 
night, with magnificent horns, was a 
majestic and mighty bull, dipping his 
head under water to feed on the lily- 
roots. I could not hold my gun steady. 
It dodged about with the uneasy motion 
ofthe canoe. My first cartridge missed 
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fire, and I removed it and put in another, 
fired, and missed him, and loaded again, 
trying in vain to hold my sight upon 
him. He raised his head and looked at 
us a moment, then, slowly turning his 
back, walked out of the water, turned 
quartering to us where it was shallow, 
reached the shore, and trotted off in 
grand style. It was a pity to lose him, 
but a sight to see him go. I should 
have put him at about thirteen or four- 
teen hundred, and Tinnees said his horns 
would have weighed sixty pounds and 
measured six feet across. It was the same 
one, he was sure, whose tracks we had seen 
above upon the carry. He may be trot- 
ting yet, for aught I know,—for a moose 
once started, they say, will never stop; 
and I can see him in my mind's eye, 
his head raised, and that grizzly fore-leg 
swinging up on the side next me with 
iron precision and energy. 

The next day, Saturday, the sun was 
hot, and we stayed in camp. About 
three o’clock in the afternoon Tinnees 
took me out after a bear which he had 
spied moving about among the logs upon 
the bank. It went out of sight in the 
long grass as we approached, and just 
ahead of him a spotted fawn, about three 
months old,—twin brother or sister, I dare 
say, to the one we had killed,—broke 
cover and dashed along at full speed in 
the edge of the water to the left. He 
had been lying asleep, perhaps, and been 
awakened by the bear. How that little 
fawn did stretch his legs! A grown 
deer rocks, extending his body to its full 
length, in his ordinary bound,—first his 
tail higher, then hisshoulders,—and when 
doing his best goes straight forward by 
successive springs, as if shot from an 
engine at the sky, coming down low and 
gathering himself again at the end of 
each, in both movements elegant and 
graceful beyond comparison ; but this 
little fawn ran like a hound. 

We had been up the lake the day be- 
fore, across the carry to the second lake, 
and had seen a doe as we were dining on 
a promontory in an opposite bay, half a 
mile off, at the right of a point, but lost 
her by going ashore behind the point 
and crossing it on foot to get a shot from 
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the shore, she going out of sight behind 
the next point into the woods before we 
reached her, as the track showed. We 
had seen another on our way back, be- 
fore we got to the carry, and had a shot 
at her, and missed her, and another on 
the first lake as we were paddling down 
to camp; but Tinnees’s luck (and mine) 
was at an end. He was a good boat- 
man, able and willing upon a carry, but 
no hunter; and his clean checked shirt 
with a white ground, and flaming red- 
silk handkerchief about his neck, as he 
loomed up in the stern, were too conspic- 
uous. We made broth, with some Indian 
meal, of what was left of the fawn, and 
had it for supper, and a few crumbs of 
biscuit. The whippoorwills flew almost 
into our faces as we sat in front of the 
tent among the trees. 

The next day, July 30, Tinnees put 
me out upon the road without a break- 
fast, and went back to pack up and carry 
the load and canoe to the road, while I 
went on about three miles to Maiot’s, to 





find a team. There was an old man ‘a ! 


the front yard, washing some clothes. — 
Maiot was at home, and sent the old | 
fellow to harness up and go back 
for the load with the horse and 
jumper while he himself got breakfast 
for me. His woman, he said, had 
“gone to confess,” and left him alone 
in charge of their two little chil- 
dren. “Gros Joe,” they called him, a 
square - shouldered, big-bellied fellow, 
without any neck, and the kindliest soul 
upon the road. 

“How do you spell ‘ Tinnees’?” I 
asked him. 

“« Tinnees,’” he repeated reflectively, 
after a pause. “ There ought to bea 7 
in it.” 

“How do you spell your own name, 
Maiot ?” 

“ By !” said he, with a sudden 
laugh ; “I never tried that.” Z 

After waiting two hours for Tinnees 
to join me with the team, I walked on 
alone, and got to Mattawa about noon. 
It was six o'clock before Tinnees over- 
took me. 

I camped that night upon the Ottawa 





River, about half a mile below the vil- 


lage. Tinnees went back, and Aleck 
joined me to go with me to some lakes 
he knew, for a dollar and a half a day, 
but left me at dark, with my permission, 
to go home, promising to return by six 
in the morning. I could not sleep : there 
was something running over me; and the 
next morning I boiled my clothes. At 
eight o’clock Aleck came down with 
Maiot, who wanted his pay. I had 
agreed to pay him two dollars and a half, 
the price he had asked, for two meals 
and the use of his team; but he said it 
was too little, and I gave him an order 
for three dollars, and a good breakfast, 
and sent him on his way rejoicing. 

At twelve o’clock we went down the 
Ottawa in the canoe, about eight miles, 
till we got to a carry on the other side, 
half a mile below Dickson’s dry slide, 
and went in on the carry up a very steep 
hill about three-quarters of a wile, 
making two trips to the top of it to 
camp... Some beavers had built a dam 
vyon the ereek beyond, and had been 
at work below it the night before, and 
fresh chips covered the ground. There 


/was a tree about ten inches in diam- 


eter half cut through,—a very neat job, 
looking as if done with a carpenter's 
gouge. We made them a call in the 
morning,—TI up the creek, watching in 
silence, rifle in hand, and Aleck, with 
the axe, working up toward me and try- 
ing every hole along the bank after 
breaking down the dam; but they had 
taken the hint and their departure. 
We went on two miles by half-mile 
stages over the carry till we came to a 
lake on the Antoine Simon Creek, where 
we found a pier built out into the water, 
belonging to Dickson. There were relics 
here of mighty hunts,—a rack which 
had been put up to dry moose-meat on, 
moose-horns in sight on a heap of brush 
upon the pier, and a great pile of hair. 
We kept on out of this lake into another, 
somewhat larger, and camped on a hill- 
side near the outlet on the left-hand 
shore, out of sight of the water, among 
the pines. In the evening we went up 
through a creek into another lake above 
to look for game, and trolled in the 
morning round the shores and up the 
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Antoine Simon Creek, catching no fish ; 
and in the afternoon we started up stream 
and camped upon the creek at dark, after 
a couple of hours of hard work. 

I carried, the next morning, a load of 
seventy or seventy-five pounds, with a 
tump-line across my forehead for the 
first time in my life, through a string of 
three half-mile carries, very rough, with 
no visible path, and was none the worse 
for it. We came, about noon, to the 
first of a chain of five small lakes, and 
camped on a hill on the farther side 
which overlooked the shores, which we 
watched all the afternoon in vain for 
game. The next morning we went up 
the chain of lakes, across the intervening 
carries, till we came, early in the after- 
noon, to the fourth, where Aleck had 
found moose the thickest on his last 
visit, in the fall two years before. The 
shore, on the side we entered it, was 
low, and the bay shallow and muddy for 
a quarter of a mile out. On the opposite 


bank a beaten path, made by the moose, 
led to a point on the right overlooking 
a bay at the end of the lake; and in this 


bay and on the hill behind it fresh moose- 
tracks abounded. We did not like to 
camp on the point in sight of the moose 
when they came into the bay, and pitched 
our tent on the opposite shore, a little 
way back among the trees, and in the 
evening we went out in the canoe ‘to 
watch. The aurora came and went, 
pinning its fluttering veil of changing 
colors over the stars. The night was 
dark, and nothing broke the stillness but 
the light, frequent splash of frogs or 
fishes, when—erack, crack, crack! drip, 
drip, drip! slop, slop, slop! swash, 
swash, swash! with a noise that could 
have been heard half a mile: a moose 
Was coming into the bay! My guide, 
who at the first sound had begun to 
paddle, putting me up nearer and nearer, 
suddenly stopped. The sound had 
aes “ Shoot that black spot!” said 
e. 

I fired. 

“Shoot again! again! again 

And I kept firing. 

“Shoot that black spot on the hill !— 
Not that !—Nor that !” 


” 
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I was pointing at the wrong black 
spots. 

“TI think you got him,” said Aleck, 
shaking the canoe with suppressed laugh- 
ter: “he hasn’t gone away yet.” 

We listened half an hour, hearing an 
occasional crackling from the hill. The 
moon came up about eleven o'clock, and 
Aleck proposed to go ashore to look for 
the moose, but I would not let him. 
He would be dead by daylight, or too 
stiff to travel far. 

I wanted to watch all night, believing 
that the first night is the best; but 
Aleck was tired, and we went back to 
camp. I was sound asleep, when some- 
thing woke me. The moon, high in the 
sky, was blazing into the tent; and 
Aleck was standing at the tent door. 
“Load your gun! come quick! come 
quick!” said he, thrusting -into my 
hands the little rifle which I had given 
him, with four cartridges, to get the 
moose we had left on the hill-side in 
the morning, if he woke first. I ran 
out, down to the shore, in stocking-feet ; 
and there, in the moonlight, floating by 
without a sound, were the great head 
and horns of a bull-moose. 1 could not 
imagine how he came there. ‘“ Give me 
the gun,” said Aleck, snatching it from 
me and firing, and thrusting it back into 
my hands to load again. He did this 
three times, and was going crazy, and I 
had reloaded the rifle for the fourth time 
as the moose went out of sight to the 
left of the landing, behind a point. My 
guide dashed forward, then came back 
breathless, exclaiming, ‘“ Where is the 
paddle?” and, having found it, after 
half a minute, in the shadow of the 
moonlight upon the shore, was after the 
moose in the canoe. Splash! splash! 
splash! splash! splash! splash! tremen- 
dous strokes in quick succession, which I 
made no doubt were Aleck’s, resounded 
from the lake; but he came back in a 
minute. The moose, he said, had found 
bottom and begun to trot, leaving him 
far behind in no time. I went back to 
the tent and lay down again to sleep. I 
had had a vision I shall never forget. 

“JT see your moose,” said Aleck, in 
the morning, as we paddled into the bay 
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toward the hill where we had blazed 
away the night before: “he has come 
into the water to die.” It was a cow, 
about five hundred and fifty pounds in 
weight, floating on her side, with her 
head under water. We towed her up 
with some difficulty to the bank, pulled 
her ashore, and took the skin off. One 
of my balls, the second probably, had 
struck her in the rear, in the middle of 
her body, as she went out. She was 
suckling a calf, pretty well grown, about 
a hundred pounds in weight, able to take 
care of himself, and we had heard him 
walking on the shore the night before. 
He left a track a little larger than a 
deer’s. He was there again the next 
night. I wanted to catch him and bring 
him down to Boston for a present to the 
city, but Aleck said it was not a very 
easy thing to do. 

We had dressed the moose upon the 
shore of the bay where she came in. It 
had occurred to me to tow her off away 
from the runaway, but I had said noth- 
ing about it; and the next night, as we 
were watching after dark in the canoe, a 


great bull-moose came down to the spot 
and snorted, scenting the blood, and 
went back snorting into the woods. I 
could hear him for ten minutes as he 


went away. ‘He is mad,” said Aleck. 

The same thing happened the next 
night. ‘I smell a moose,” said I, as we 
neared the point coming out of the bay, 
‘upon the shore.”—“ If we had a big 
rope,” he answered, “we might catch 
one.” 

No more moose came into the lake; 
and on Monday, August 7, we went 
back to the first lake on our way 
out. The next night we were at our 
old camp-ground on the top of the 
hill, on the long carry.” A green pine 
upon the creek-side where we stopped 
to dine and had spent the night the 
Wednesday before, had been struck” by 
lightning since we came up, and a 
splinter hung from a point about twenty 
feet below the top in a single groove to 
a point a dozen feet above the ground, 
whence the lightning had sprung, like a 
cat, leaving three parallel scratches two 
or three feet long, to a neighboring 





tree, similarly scratched for a dozen fect - 


above our reach. The scars all seemed 
to follow the grain, and I picked up a 
piece of the splinter, which was lying 
on the ground, as long as my arn, 
square cut, as thick and dry as a match, 
and three or four times as wide. The 
sap, turned instantly to steam or gas, 
may have exploded and split out the 
splinter. 

I got into the tent at half-past cight, 
and was up in the morning at a quarter 
to ten, after thirteen hours of' refreshing 
sleep.’ I had heard a step in the night, 
which I had no doubt was Aleck’s, pass- 
ing the tent, close to it; but when | 
asked him about it in the morning he 
said, “It was the wild man!” 

“ He is about that high,” said the 
half-breed, holding his hand about four 
feet above the ground, “and leaves a track 
very round, like a bear's.” He had seen 
him once in the woods about three miles 
from where we were encamped, coming 
into a shanty at night through the 
window among the men, and going out 
again the way he came in. What he 
found to live on the year round, not 
being able to sleep all winter, like a 
bear, puzzled my guide. 

“T don’t know whether he'd kill us 
or not,” Aleck went on. 

“If he was only that high, without a 
knife or a gun, he'd have to be pretty 
quick to kill me,” was my reply. “Or 
a club,” I added prudently. 

The day before we had covered the 
ground which we had been three days 
passing over when we went in; and my 
man carried like a camel, but behaved 
very badly on our next trip, my fifth 
and last. He was dead drunk at inter- 
vals for four days; and on the fourth 
day, Sunday, August 13, I bounced him 
on the bottom of’ a wagon, ou the way 
to Hurdman’s farm, eighteen miles by 
road from Mattawa, intending to try the 
lakes I had hunted in with Tinnees, and 
others beyond them, from a point farther 
back. About half-way Aleck got out 
and said he would go no farther ; and it 
was six o'clock when we reached the farm. 

Two half-breed squaws were scrubbing 
the floor. One was an old one, black as 
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sin—Tinnees’s mother. The other, a 
trim figure, looked up with a smile and 
chuckle of recognition, and I recognized 
Louise. 

Having come where he could get no 
more liquor, my man was sick. He 
raised the tent in the front yard, and got 
into it at eight o’clock in the evening, 
and I was fain to lie on the floor in the 
foreman’s office. In the early morning 
the men, thirty-five in number, dogs, and 
horses, were running round the tent 
and stumbling over the ropes. The cor- 
ners gaped, and the loose fly was flapping 
in the wind. At eight o'clock Aleck 
came out, but could eat nothing; said 
he had not slept, and lay round in the 
men’s den all the forenoon, while I got 
coffee for him and tried to tempt him 
with my one can of turkey. A _ half- 
cupful of brandy did him no good. 
He had a bad attack of bilious sulks. 
The second night, however, we went 
into the most likely lake by a three- 
mile carry through the woods and beaver- 
meadows, without tent or blanket. I 
hada shot at a moose-cow coming in, 


but saw only her head,— Aleck, who was 
in front of me with the canoe on his 
shoulders, and very much taller, getting 


a plain view of her. I was trembling 
all over with my burden on my back as 
Iran up to shoot. There was a black 
fly in my ear, and his resentful buzz, as 
I tried to dislodge him, told that he had 
come to stay ; another was in my shoot- 
ing eye; but I kept on. I didn’t hit 
her. When we got to the lake I watched 
all night; but Aleck, about midnight, 
crept in among the trees on the hill- 
side behind us and lay down, and I 
joined him, but could not rest, having 
no defence against mosquitoes. I went 
back to the shore, and joined him again 
after some hours. A low rustle, which 
we could both hearin the bush around 
us, of something “ going very easy,” as 
he expressed it, alarmed him, and he 
broke the brush within his reach and 
lighted it, while I stood s ntinel again 
upon the shore. A silent multitude; 
with blazing signals of different colors 
at irregular intervals, was marching 
steadily over the sky. 
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I was sitting on a rock in the first 
light, but had given up all thought of 
game, when from the hill above us came 
the sharp whistle of a deer; and I 
stepped stealthily forward to the canoe 
and reached down for my rifle, getting 
a glimpse of a doe’s head, and then a 
full broadside view as she turned and 
bounded off before I could raise my gun. 
I could hear her whistle all the way up 
the hill. Aleck got up and went back 
toward the sound. Ten minutes later, 
thinking it strange he did not return, I 
peeped into the woods, and spied his 
dingy clothes again in the old spot. A 
half-hour passed. The deer’s morning 
call. had stirred my blood, and I was 
watching again, rifle in hand, when I 
heard a crackling step and rustle among 
the trees, and, looking back, caught a 
glimpse of a gigantic moose not twenty 
yards off, with head lowered, and great 
eyes fixed upon me, coming, the way the 
deer came, directly toward me down the 
steep hill. His grayish coat and im- 
mense height indicated a very old bull. 
What we had seen before were almost 
black. I was just going to give it to 
him, when I said to myself, “He must 
have an enormous pair of horns; it 
would be a pity to miss him; and, al- 
though he is looking at me, he may not 
see clearly, and is still coming. I will 
wait an instant till he steps forward for 
a plain sight, and make dead sure of him.” 
He took a step forward—it was Aleck ! 
and I laid down my rifle very gently 
in the canoe, with my heart thumping 
against my ribs. “I took you for a 
moose, Aleck,” said I. I never told 
him how near I came to shooting him. 
Then I looked again, to see how I could 
have beeh mistaken, into the woods, at 
the spot he hadaleft. The dingy cloth 
with which he had covered his face to 
keep off the mosquitoes, and the old 
bag, with some provisions in it, he 
had used for a pillow, were on the 
ground. 

I would not carry, coming back, even 
the gun; and my man said he had never 
been treated so ill before; but as I 
took a header into a mud-hole till then 
invisible through the foliage among the 
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rocks, I said to myself that I was right. | bears, twelve does and fawns, three ot- 
We came back to the farm; and the | ters,and a mink. “ Five-thirty, second- 
next morning, Wednesday, Aleck left | class,” said the ticket-master at the 
me to shift for myself. There was no | station as I came up to his window for 
man to be had of the foreman for love | a ticket to Ottawa. ‘“ Where do you 
or money, or worth having. The team, | work?” a tavern-keeper had asked me 
which goes out every other day, took | at Mattawa, July 30, when I called 
me again to Mattawa with my load. | for dinner. I felt (and looked, I dare 
The next morning at half-past five I was | say) like Antzeus, the son of Tellus, 
in the cars on my way home, having | after one more touch of mother earth. 

seen (my wan and [) eight moose, six GrorGE W. Pierce. 








SEA-FANCIES. 


HERE is no cloud upon the limpid sky, 
No blur of vapor on the sea beneath ; 
The clear pools on the rock unwrinkled lie, 
And, only stirred as by an infant’s breath, 
The salt vrass rustles faint and fitfully. 
No muffled landward echoes, born afar, 
Thrill through the moon-suffused tranquillity ; 
But where the breakers glimmer on the bar 
A long, low murmur, like a summer rain, 
Grows deep and organ-toned, then fails again. 


The low moon’s level wake acrpss the waves 
Leaps into splendor where they fall and rise 
In silver-breasted hillocks, shadow-caves 
And undulating whirls, that cheat the eyes 
To fancies of strange monsters, and fair shapes 
Of nereids and mermaids, crowned with shells 
And soft sea-blooms from Southern coves and capes,— 
Lifting their dripping bosoms from the swells 
To gaze upon the moonlit world awhile 
And beckon us with many a nod and smile. 


And there are voices from the sea-chafed rocks, 

In slippery clefts and hollows water-worn, 
Where pulpy alge trail their slimy locks,— 

Strange liquid tones, as of a Triton’s horn, ° 
Blown gurgling through green shallows, clear and low, 

Soft laughter, and the plash of curvéd palms: 
Round lonely isles and inlets, long ago, 

The fisher heard such sounds through twilight calms, 
And, coasting homeward, with hushed utterance told 
Of siren music sung to harps of gold. 

CuarLes L. HIvpRerH. 
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HERE was a crowd of ladies in the 

office of the Atlantic House, and 
the centre of attraction was the hotel- 
register : over this bent two or three 
with greedy and enraptured eyes, ad- 
niring, commenting, then sadly dragging 
themselves from the book to make way 
for the others. 

«P. D. C. Howard,” read one young 
lady, letting each initial melt slowly in 
her mouth as though it were a delicious 
bon-bon.- ‘ I wonder what his name is !”” 
with a little sigh and eyes that gazed at 
nothing. 

“ Perhaps it’s Peter—or Patrick,” her 
mother suggested, with apparent mental 
exertion. 

“Oh, mamma!” 

And all the ladies pursed their lips 
and shook their heads to show the utter 
inadmissibility of these names. 

“ But, my dear, there have been em- 
perors of Russia named Peter, and there 
isa Saint Patrick.” 

“ An Irish saint!” And the daugh- 
ter shuddered delicately, while the entire 
company felt the name to be irretrievably 
damned. . 

“ Yes, but an aristocratic name, mean- 
ing ‘ Patrician,’” persisted Mrs. Grey. 

“Qh !” went Miss Adeline Grey, and 
“Oh!” went the other ladies. 

“That can’t be his name,” asserted a 
tall young lady with an eye-glass, bend- 
ing over the register: “his unele, the 
Earl of Prestonpans, is related to the 
Northumberlands. His name is prob- 
ably Perey.” 

Great relief was visible among the 
ladies, then a calculating look overspread 
their faces, as though they were trying 
to add seven and eight together and had 
doubts as to the result. 

“Or Prestonpans,” came faintly from 
one. 

“Or Penshurst.” 

“Or Penrhyn.” 

“Tm certain it is Percy,” declared 
the tall young lady, still admiring Mr. 
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P. D. C. Howard’s signature through 
her glass. ‘“ Look, mamma; his hand- 
writing is almost exactly like the Prince 
of Wales’s.” 

At which there was a rustle and a 
pressing forward, and such a general 
anxiety to see the register that Miss 
Elizabeth Standish, after a parting look, 
passed on, with the “ Peerage” under her 
arm. 

Then a flying step was heard on the 
stair, and a little lady with delicately- 
sharp features, picturesque hair, and the 
quick movements of a bird swooped 
down upon them and fastened herself’ to 
an old lady’s arm. 

“Qh, auntie, his things have been 
brought up-stairs, and there are two 
leather trunks, and a hat-box, and a 
valise, and a tin bath-tub with a cover 
and a strap around it ; and his valet has 
just carried up some umbrellas and canes, 
and a rug, and some newspapers, and an 
opera-glass. I peeped over the balusters 
and saw him—”’ 

“Hush, Avis! he may hear you.” 
And the white-haired lady glanced tim- 
idly about. 

But the others had already gathered 
around the new-comer, and were pre- 
paring to pour out a deluge of questions, 
when they were cut short by the quiet, 
distinct voice of Miss Standish: “ Here is 
Mr. Howard’s name: Plantagenet Dela- 
ware Cavendish Howard, only son of the 
Honorable Edwin Fitzmaurice de Bracy 
Howard and of Georgina Constance, fifth 
daughter of the Earl of Bosworth ; he 
is heir presumptive of the Earl of Pres- 
tonpans.” And Miss Standish brought 
this out with calm, distinct emphasis and 
hardly-veiled exultation. 

The assembled ladies had expected 
something aristocratic, but they were 
unprepared for so many and such high- 
sounding names; they lost breath, and 
could only gasp. 

“ Plantagenet !” murmured Miss Ade- 
line Grey. 
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“ Heir to the Earl of Prestonpans! 
—oh !” from little Miss Avis Lyons. 

“T did not say heir, but heir pre- 
sumptive,” said Miss Standish severely. 
“ Lord Prestonpans married, this spring, 
Lady Terpsichore Penelope Brandywine, 
eldest daughter of the Duke of Paleail. 
They might have children,” she added 
sagely. 

How much more noble information 
might have been vouchsafed by Miss 
Standish, had she not been interrupted, 
it is impossible to say; but, the dining- 
room doors being thrown open, the 
ladies scattered to their respective rooms, 
where they made most elaborate toi- 
lets, and were very late to tea in conse- 
quence. 

Twenty-four hours later, every lady in 
the house had been presented to Mr. P. D. 
C. Howard, and each and all were delighted 
with him. His condescension and affa- 
bility aroused gratitude beyond words to 
express, his good nature awakened their 
deepest veneration, and his adaptability 
and ease of manner stirred their wonder 
and enthusiasm. What! the nephew 


of an English viscount could put up 


with all the discomforts of an American 
summer hotel? A noble foreigner could 
so quickly and simply make himself at 
home in a democratic land and amid only 
republican surroundings? The ladies 
were yearning to fall upon their knees 
before him, to swing incense in his face, 
and to burn the costliest wax candles to 
him, as some slight proof of and allevia- 
tion to their feelings. “‘ Such benignity, 
such unaffectedness, such simplicity, in 
a nobleman !”’ ecstatically exclaimed little 
Mrs. Lyons, who always addressed Mr. 
Plantagenet Delaware Cavendish How- 
ard as “ My lord.” “He has been here 
just three days, and you would think he 
had known us all his life.” And then 
she drew herself up short, and blushed 
like a girl, as the subject of her praise 
appeared around the corner of the piazza. 
Miss Avis Lyons was by his side, and 
he was petting and admiring one of her 
hands. 

“ Just look at that hand!” he cried, 
as they neared the ladies; “just look at 
it, now!” And he held it up on the 
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palm of his own. “ Ah, that hand is 
worth a fortune, Miss Avis.” 

“Dear, dear! does your lordship 
really think so?” exclaimed Mrs. Lyons, 
in a flutter, while Avis smiled adoringly 
into the young Englishman’s face, and 
Miss Standish made her own handsome 
hands as jealously conspicuous as _pos- 
sible. 

‘‘ She’s a pretty little thing all over,” 
went on Mr. P. D. C. Howard unpreju- 
dicedly and paternally ; “ but her hands 
are exquisite.” 

Miss Standish could control herself 
no longer. “I think Mrs. Dashaway’s 
hands are more beautiful than any I 
have ever seen,” she remarked distinctly, 
her own hands well to the fore all the 
while. 

“ Kh ?—oh, Miss—er—Miss Hobbs, 
—you spoke, did you ?—I hope you are 
well this morning ;—so glad !—no, don’t! 
—oh, I thought you were going to say, 
‘So glad you're glad,’ you know!— 
Charming morning, isn’t it?  After- 
noon ?—yes, thank you for the informa- 
tion—er—Miss—Miss Dobbs.” 

‘“‘ Here, Snap, Snap, come here, come 
here!” cried Miss Avis, looking about in 
apparent perturbation for an invisible 
dog. 
At which Mr. Howard remarked, 
with a paternal smile, “‘ There’s my dear 
little Miss Avis calling me. Ta-ta!” 
And, turning his back upon the group, 
he and Miss Avis went off arm-in-arm, 
to the great envy of the assembled 
ladies. 

This was a state of things impossible 





to be borne by Miss Standish, and ten 
minutes had not elapsed before she 
found it necessary to visit the opposite 
side of the piazza to see what the western 
sky promised for the morrow, and then 
the remaining ladies had to depart in 
search of Miss Standish, until Mr. P. 
D. C. Howard found himself surrounded 
by nine young ladies, all eagerly leaning 
toward him to catch and treasure every 
word that fell from his lips, reminding 
one of a sultan in the midst of his 
harem. 

Now, this magnificent Englishman 








could do everything,—or he thought he 
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could : he could sing a popular song, so he 
called himself musical ; he could draw a 
tolerably pretty face and had seen a book 
on pottery, so he called himself artistic ; 
he could find rhymes for a couple of 
four-lined verses and had read about as 
little as most young men, so he fancied 
himself literary and a poet; but this 
afternoon he felt disposed for none of 
these things. In vain the ladies be- 
sought and implored,—only one song; 
just one pretty face; a solitary verse ; 
well, then, a light criticism on Arnold’s 
“Licht of Asia,” or the names of three 
or four books for them to read. Mr. 
Howard was coy: he was hoarse, and 
couldn’t sing; he was nervous, and his 
hand shook so he couldn’t draw; his 
head ached, and he really mustn’t tire 
his brain. Among his many accomplish- 
ments Mr. P. D. C. Howard reckoned 
that of being a wit and an expert at 
practical jokes, and on practical jokes 
his mind was set that summer afternoon. 
The nine young ladies were speedily in- 
itiated, and the fun began. First, by 


the aid of a long fishing-pole and much 


perilous scrambling on the piazza roof, 
seventeen bath-sponges were dislodged 
from their various hooks and were hung 
upon the parlor chandelier, the tags on 
all the keys to be found in the office 
were interchanged, and the office clock 
was set back an hour. These and a few 
other tricks of a like nature so elated 
Mr. P. D. C. Howard that he promised 
his houries no end of fun if they would 
only wait until the evening. And withthe 
evening came a truly infernal din: rooms 
were invaded, night-gowns were stolen 
and bathing-suits substituted in their 
stead, slats were taken out of the beds, 
hair-brushes put between the sheets, pep- 
per on the pillows and alum on the tooth- 
brushes, trunks were exchanged, and salt 
water was put into-the iced-water tank in 
the hall. At midnight, Mr. P. D. C. 
Howard, himself ringing a large bell, 
headed a procession of young ladies, 
beating tin pans, playing on jews'-harps, 
and whistling through keys and on combs, 
and led them through the length, breadth, 
and height of the hotel. Tables and 
chairs were carefully adjusted against 
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the bedroom doors, and an-alarm of fire 
was sounded, the result being extremely 
disastrous both to the furniture and to 
the bones of the too credulous inhabi- 
tants of the Atlantic House, and afford- 
ing a fine gratis exhibition of curl-papers, 
dressing-gowns, night-caps, and bare feet, 
which was greeted with shouts of laugh- 
ter by the Little Jokers,—so they had 
named themselves. The next perform- 
ance consisted in rolling empty beer- and 
champagne-bottles down four consecutive 
flights of stairs, which bottles were the 
subsequent cause of bruises and sprained 
ankles, and even broken bones, to not a 
few. The whole affair wound up by a 
grand pillow- fight (proposed by Miss 
Crawford, a vigorous blonde) at two in 
the morning, after which Mr. P. D. C. 
Howard slapped that young lady on the 
back and told her she was worth any 
other man at helping to carry on fun, 
and offered to give her boxing-lessons ; 
which high praise caused Miss Crawford 
to redden with pleasure. 

This jovial night over, Miss Crawford 
was constituted chief favorite, little Miss 
Avis being nowhere. For one whole day 
did Mr. P. D. C. Howard and his fair 
pupil square at each other, and then, the 
freak over, he returned to Miss Lyons 
and attempted to teach her billiards. 
This game Miss Standish aspired to 
learn; but, being too near-sighted, she 
drew only laughter upon herself, and a 
most superior “My dear Miss— er — 
Miss Hobbs,—oh! Miss Standish, is 
it? My dear Miss Standish, what a 
funny little thing you are!” Where- 
upon the stately Miss Standish helplessly 
supposed she was. 

At the end of the season Mr. P. D. 
C. Howard was carefully and irresistibly 
seized upon by Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, 
Miss Crawford, and two young Craw- 
fords, and borne exultingly through the 
White Mountains as jealously guarded 
as if he had been an Eastern sultana, 
and triumphantly deposited in their 
house on Commonwealth Avenue. From 
the instant of his advent the generous 
Englishman constituted himself the 
teacher, reformer, and savior of the 
entire household: he was shocked and 
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concerned at their ignorance, simplicity, 
and provincialism. The fiat went forth, 
and not one of the family dared to break- 
fast before eleven, or lunch before two, 
or sit down to dinner before half-past 
eight ; five-o’clock tea was established, 
and half an hour before retiring the 
ladies brewed with their own hands a 
hot whiskey-punch for the assembled 
company. 

‘Tt is done in the best Irish houses,” 
said Mr. P. D. C. Howard, “and, by 
Jove! it’s an awfully jolly thing, don’t 
yer know?” 

He selected a livery for the coachman 
and groom, and devised a crest for the 
family ; he established an evening game 
of whist with dollar points, and laid in 
a supply of claret, sherry, port, hock, 
and champagne, besides whiskey, brandy, 
gin, rum, and liqueurs. At his com- 
mand the ladies appeared at dinner in 
full dress, and the gentlemen in dress- 
coats; the waitress disappeared, and a 
butler and two footmen took her place. 
In short, after two weeks of hard and 
conscientious labor, Mr. P. D. C. How- 
ard declared with great satisfaction that 


_ the entire establishment had been placed 

upon exactly the same footing as that 

of his intimate friend Lady Comet. 
“And there isn’t a better-mounted 


house in London, by Jove! All the 
best-known men in England areat her five- 
o'clock teas, and an invitation to dine 
there would make a noted man of you, 
no matter what kind of a cad you were !” 
asserted Mr. Howard, with sweeping im- 
partiality. ‘They say there’s higher 
play in her house than in any other 
private house in London. By Jove! 
I’ve seen Cheetam writing checks for 
seven thousand pounds after an evening 
there,—loo and écarté. Kver met Lord 
Cheetam ?—he’s in Canada now,—com- 
ing to the States this winter; you ought 
to know him ;—I’ve seen him knock a 
Brighton cabman down four times in 
two minutes and ahalf; he’s a wonder- 
ful man,—can stand on his head and 
drink a glass of brandy,—oh, you ought 
to know him, don’t yer know ?—you’d 
like him immensely,—best boxer in 
England.” 
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As winter came on, Mr. P. D. C. 
Howard had several very select parties 
in his rooms in Mr. Crawford's house, to 
which his host was seldom invited, and 
a great deal of the wines and liquors 
so-conscientiously chosen by the nephew 
of the Earl of Prestonpans was con- 
sumed at these festivities, as well as 
many of Mr. Crawford’s choicest Ha- 
vana cigars. It was then and there 
that the Englishman was taught the 
abstruse game of poker, which he found 
to be an expensive study ; but, becoming 
a master instead of a scholar, he soon 
‘had plenty of pupils, who paid him a 
much more extravagant price than he 
had laid out for the same amount of 
knowledge. 

Just before Christmas, Lord Cheetam, 
bursting in full splendor upon the city, 
caused Mr. P. D. C. Howard's lesser 
light to pale. The noble lord’s mad 
wagers and athletic prowess were soon 
the wonder and admiration of all those 
with any pretence to fashion ; these, and 
his fine figure and ready wit, quickly 
endeared him to many,—principally 
(the coincidence is curious) to mothers 
with marriageable daughters and to 
brothers with maiden sisters; it is even 
possible that his title may in some 
measure have increased his popularity. 
We Americans so love anything and 
everything English; and what is more 
genuinely, more unmistakably English 
than the title of “lord” ? 

A little later in the winter another 
nobleman dawned upon the fashion 
and élite of the city,--the second son of 
the Duke of Gratherton, Lord Tranquil, 
—simple, silent, and serious. 

“We hope to see you to-night, my 
lord,” said one of the young Crawfords 
at the club to the quiet Englishman: 
“you'll meet two of your own set,— 
Plantagenet Delaware Cavendish How- 
ard, and Lord Cheetam.” 

Lord Tranquil drew himself up, and, 
flushing, said, “ I know neither of them, 
and have no wish to know them: what 
is more, I utterly disclaim knowing any 
of their friends, or ever having seen 
them with any friends of mine.” 





“Qh, hang it! then aren’t you com- 
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ing to-night?” cried young Crawford, 
aghast and open-mouthed. 

“T beg Mrs. Crawford will excuse me. 
I cannot consent to meet two of the 
greatest rascals in England. Mr. How- 
ard was turned out of all the London 
clubs for cheating at whist, and was 
compelled to’ leave England after his at- 
tempt to blackmail his cousin, Lady 
Culloden. As for Lord Cheetam, he 
has been outlawed these two years: he 
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is a forger, and worse. I think it 
right to tell you these facts, as they must 
be unknown here, otherwise no one 
would condescend to recognize such curs. 
Good-evening.” And, turning away, 
Lord Tranquil, for once emphatic and 
ruffled, left young Crawford confounded 
and despairing, to ruminate alone upon 
the possible effect such intelligence 
might have upon his family. 
E. TrerrrEY Duykwoop. 
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N OT in her open palm doth Nature bear 
Her precious ores,—her silver and her gold ; 
Not on her brow nor on her garments’ fold 
Doth she with flaunting pride her jewels wear. 


But deep within the breast that makes no sign 
She hides a world’s desire, a world’s delight : 
In silence calm and utter as the night, 

‘Waiting their day, the king’s crown-jewels shine. 


And not until her breast with cruel blows 
Is cut and torn, not till her gracious heart 
By skill’s persistent hand is torn apart, 

Doth she her royal opulence disclose. 


To every life that holds a secret vein 
Of wealth the great world needs, is Sorrow drawn, 
As lightning to the tree, birds to the dawn, 

With all her servants following in her train,— 


Pale Want, and Woe, and heavy-footed Care ; 
She beats upon that life, until at last, 
As Nature answers to the rending blast, 
The riches of the spirit are laid bare. 


Though gold and gems have neither flaw nor stain, 
And though life, grown a thing strong, grand, and sweet, 
Casts sacred treasures at the world’s glad feet, 

We raise no altars to the god of Pain. 


CARLOTTA PERRY. 
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S the traveller over the Central 
Pacific alights from the train at 
Truckee, California, he sees not the 
slightest indications of the beauties and 
sublimities of nature discoverable but a 
short distance away. Judging from its 
present appearance, lumbermen must 
have rescued the site of Truckee from 
utter desolation. Railroad-builders fol- 
lowed with track and shops, but, im- 
portant as their service has proved, they 
have been unable to more than modify 
the rough-hewn, unmistakable impress 
of the first-comers. Indeed, the strug- 
gle between the original combatants still 
continues. Great gray rocks hang and 
stare from the hills on either side, while 
boulders innumerable block the very 
streets through which you pass. With 
characteristic enterprise, spaces have been 
cleared before the long row of saloons 
with an occasional saving store sand- 
wiched between; but the way of the 
explorer beyond these alluring limits is 
little smoother than if it led along the 
tumbled bed of some dried or diverted 
mountain-stream. Even the sorry little 
weather-worn church leans against an 
obdurate stony mass vying in height 
with its wind-toppled tower. The school- 
children, set free from an adjacent build- 
ing, clamber and spring upon this vast 
rocky prop with all the native agility and 
fearlessness of wild lambs of the Sierra. 
Human chamois that they are, with their 
homes wedged between rocks, every facil- 
ity is afforded them for the indulgence of 
instinctive caprice,—caprice in the origi- 
nal, goaty vigor of the word. 

The wild, tumultuous outlook before 
us is that of the habitation of man; 
but, zesthetically considered, the hardy 
woodsman has achieved a doubtful vic- 
tory. If dwellings have been reared, the 
kingly rocks before their doors have not 
been dethroned; if the lordly pines 
have been stricken down from their 
high places, their blunt and haggled 
stumps still stand ghastly witnesses to 





their primeval glory. As a perpetual 
reproof of offended nature, no green 
shrub shoots up to conceal their naked- 
ness and decay, no tiniest blade pricks 
through the surrounding soil to relieve 
its dull, sullen sterility. So is it not 
only on the hills, but in the heart of the 
village. Vainly do the rubber hose, the 
straight or curved iron tubes, spurt and 
whirl their water on unrelenting plats and 
lawns. Nature does not forget: together 
with her tender and generous impulses, 
she keeps integral and acute her sense of 
justice. The axe may invade her for- 
ests, the mill-saws outroar her winds; 
her severed, rent, and shaven trees may 
feed greedy machinery, her glory be re- 
duced to ugliness and sold for gold; 
but this is as far as the aggressive spec- 
ulator can conquer. He may amass 
wealth, revel to his fill in artificial pomp, 
but the grass will not spring along his 
way, nor young flowers bloom about his 
door. + 

It is with a feeling of relief that the 
lover of nature rolls out of this dreary 
confusion of rocks and lumber in myriad 
stages of mutilation, along the road that 
leads to a secluded lake, far up between 
two summit-ridges of the Sierra Nevada, 
bearing the old Indian name “ Tahoe.” 
The road (a natural one, despite the 
testimony of a smart toll to the con- 
trary) follows up the bank of Truckee 
River through a narrow valley walled in 
by abrupt acclivities, that, seriously de- 
faced though they be, preserve an ever- 
varying grandeur. The river, issuing 
from the lake above, dashes down its 
wild way in resistless freedom. It is 
a-rapid, all but savage stream, widening 
occasionally into sheltered pools exceed- 
ingly dark and deep. If the boulders 
in its channel, and those crowding down 
into it from its farther bank, cause it to 
eddy and foam with fierce but becoming 
pride, the huge logs shot down into it 
from the adjacent steeps choke it into 
angry. passion, overleaping at times the 
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wholesome restraint of nature. Many 
a raftsman has had to pay the penalty 
of his imprudence with death. At 
short distances races descend from the 
thin-timbered heights almost perpendic- 
ularly ; and the logs, thundering down 
them at terrible speed, rebound high in 
air, often to lodge across the highway. 
Two creeks and several smaller streams 
also intercept the road-bed; and when 
bridges are wanting, the stage - wheels 
pass directly through them. The bold, 
rugged ranges, particularly that on the 
left as one goes toward the lake, con- 
stitute the main attraction; but clumps 
of alders skirting the river, grass-plats 
decked with little buttercup-like flowers, 
and patches of wild currant-bushes in 
bloom, make pretty bits of scenery below. 
Few dwellings of man are to be seen. 
A saw-mill, a woodman’s cabin now and 
then,—these are all. Nor is animal life 
abundant. We once heard the voices 


of prairie-dogs, and descried from time 
to time bluebirds, blackbirds, woodpeck- 
ers, and (more welcome by far than any 
of their comrades) robins. 


Never be- 
fore had we felt so strongly the nearness 
of this little feathered friend of the 
human family. As we looked upon it, 
we saw happy visions of things left be- 
hind, and in its song heard other sweeter 
songs linked indissolubly to it by long 
association. 

One more object, potent indeed among 
boyhood memories, must not pass un- 
recorded. Upon a log at a safe distance 
from the highway lay a large wood- 
chuck basking in the sun. Every day 
his brown bulk tempts, momentarily, 
the passers-by,—none of whom, up to 
this time, had combined the cruelty of 
purpose and exactness of sportsman’s 
aim to terminate his indolent, lordly life 
with a rifle-ball. 

Bowled along up the gentle grade, 
in the spacious open stage, we learned 
from the driver that ours was an easy 
journey compared to that of the travel- 
ler over the same route in mid-winter. 
Then it is impassable, except by the 
hardy mountaineer shod with his long, 
sledge-like snow-shoes. The snow lies 
from six to ten feet deep in the road-bed. 
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Hearing these figures as we were cross- 
ing Donner Creek, it was natural to re- 
call the untold suffering of the wretched 
Donner party starving in the depth of 
that terrible, ever-memorable winter 
upon the shore of the near lake where 
this stream takes its rise. Hastily we 
banished the dreadful picture, and 
turned to the solemn, majestic range 
stretching onward upon our left, its 
hanging cliffs appearing continually 
higher and higher, more wild and im- 
posing. Thinly timbered at the base, 
it eventually becomes naked near its 
earthy top; when, out of the barren 
soil, rise immense combs of rock hun- 
dreds of feet in height. Often these 
rocky crowns have the appearance of a 
carefully-constructed fortress, stronghold 
of a mighty race of warriors now no 
more. It is easy to imagine some noble 
foe flung over the awful battlements, so 
terminating a dire contest of the olden 
time,—a struggle to the death, man to 
man. 

Madness alone would prompt the at- 
tempt to scale these escarpments. The 
chance tree left standing at their base 
looks a mere shrub; does one rise in 
some cleft upon their top, it appears in- 
significant as the humblest weed by the 
way. Grand old rocky ramparts thrown 
up against the sky, multiform and mass- 
ive, frown down in stern, sublime re- 
pose, until the final day when there shall 
be no witness of their fall. 

After all, as it ever is with nature 
even where we least expect it, there is 
something human discernible in these 
cold, gigantic rock formations. It is not 
merely the glance of sunlight playing 
upon their sullen front, but the actual 
face of a good-natured old lady, hewn 
by invisible artisans in the sharp angle 
of yonder ledge. The likeness is life- 
like. From her stupendous height she 
looks contentedly down, as if in recog- 
nition of us pygmy members of one 
common family. No, our conclusion is 
toorash. The kindly look is more likely 
for the “Old Man,” whose face is said 
to be visible not far away, but which 
it was not our good fortune to behold. 
These two faces are remarkable; to be 
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surpassed, however, farther along upon 
our journey. 

Already, still pools of water begin to 
appear in the river, and, here and there, 
outside its banks. Clear and motionless, 
with admirable accuracy they mirror the 
lofty scenery above. In yonder sombre 
grove of pines is another near beauty, 
—a group of the firm, flesh-like snow- 
plants, proudly rearing their bright-red 
heads. At the first melting of the 
snows in the coniferous forest, these 
brilliant herbs appear, lighting their 
darker recesses with flame-like splendor. 
If the present specimens are to be se- 
cured, they must be uprooted quickly, 
for the stage will not delay, and we are 
close upon the lake. 

One more ascent has been made, one 
more turn rounded, and, behold, from 
an open elevation, close upon its shore, 
Lake Tahoe in all its calm beauty bursts 
suddenly upon the sight. Nestled among 
the snowy summit-peaks of the Sierra 
Nevada, more than six thousand feet 
above sea-level, it lies in placid trans- 
parency. The surrounding heights are 
all the more pleasing to the eye because 
of their lingering winter-cover ; and as 
we gaze upon the lake, unruffled by the 
gentlest breeze, we marvel at the quiet 
—almost supernatural—radiancy of the 
scene. Lakes in other lands may pre- 
sent greater beauty of artificial setting, 
—beauty dependent largely upon pictu- 
resqueness, where vineyards and ivied 
ruins heighten the effect of natural en- 
vironment,—but for nature pure and 
simple, for chaste beauty and native 
grandeur, one will hesitate before naming 
the rival of Lake Tahoe. This singu- 
iarly impressive sheet of water, one of 
the highest in the world, gains an inde- 
scribable but easily-perceived charm by 
its remoteness, its high, serene, crystal 
isolation. Its lights and shades, its 
moods and passions, are changing, rapid, 
and free as the way of the wind. 

A true child of nature, it varies ever, 
from hour to hour enchaining with new 
and strange fascination. The thousand 
voices of the lofty Sierra call to it, and 
it answers; all the colors of the rain- 
bow gather upon it, receiving in their 








turn affectionate recognition. Man has 
meddled with it little more than with 
the sky ; the primeval spell is upon it, 
the hush, the solitude of the old gods. 
The breath of powers invisible, awful, 
rouse it to the sublimity of untamable 
energy; again, hush it into deepest 
slumber. Night and day it is guarded, 
seemingly, by wonder-working forces 
known to man only through the uncer- 
tain medium of the imagination. The 
traveller who looks upon Lake Tahoe 
for a few hours only learns little of its 
rich variety. Like all things wild and 
shy, it must be approached slowly and 
with patience. 

But our sketch must not include more 
than the hasty glimpses of aday. The 
stage conveyed us directly to the wharf, 
which we reached at ten o'clock, having 
accomplished our fourteen-mile ride up 
the valley in about two and a half 
hours. As we boarded the little steamer 
awaiting us and looked over its side into 
the water below, the immediate shock 
of surprise cannot well be described. 
Every pebble at the bottom showed as 
distinctly as if held in the open hand. 
We had all seen clear water before, but, 
as a severe but unscholarly sufferer once 
said of his rheumatism, “never such 
as these.” The day being perfect, no 
breeze stirring, and the lake without a 
ripple, the gravelly bottom continued 
visible when we had steamed out to a 
point where the water reached a depth of 
eighty feet. Two gentlemen on board, 
who had made a leisurely trip round the 
world and were now on their way home 
to England, remarked that they had 
seen but one sheet of water (a lake in 
Japan) of anything like equal transpa- 
rency. It is presumed that they had not 
visited Green Lake, Colorado. 

Lake Tahoe is twenty-two miles long 
from north to south, and twelve and one- 
half miles wide. The boundary-line be- 
tween the two States of California and 
Nevada passes through its waters. Our 
course lay along the California shore, 
toward its southern extremity, the 
steamer stopping at several points for ex- 
change of mail. These stopping-places 
are all summer-resorts, where the guests, 
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snugly housed at the base of the moun- 
tain-range, divide the time between loung- 
ing or rambling under the shadow of the 
tall pines and angling for the famous 
Tahoe trout in the brightness of the 
open lake. All looked inviting, but we 
were not wholly enchanted until, gliding 
past many’a snowy peak, we suddenly 
changed course and put into Emerald 
Bay. This little bay, or rather lake in 
itself, about three miles in length, is the 
gem of the Tahoe scenery. Through its 
narrow entrance, formed by perpendicu- 
lar cliffs some two thousand feet high, 
we moved on toward an island of rock 
and a succession of flashing waterfalls 
beyond. Nearing the island, and pass- 
ing slowly round it close to the densely- 
wooded shore, we listened to the story 
that all tourists hear when in the same 
situation. In the top of the rock isa 
sepulchre, hewn by an eccentric old sea- 
captain who lived many years on the 
adjoining shore. It was prepared for 
his burial-place, and of all spots on earth 
was dearest to the old captain’s heart. 
There, at length, his body, that had 
drifted through a long life over distant 
seas, was finally to be at rest. Such 
was his hope and belief; but the 
fates did not so decree. One morning, 
after an evening of conviviality with 
boon comrades living several miles from 
his cabin, the captain’s boat was found 
drifting, empty, on the lake. The boat 
was found, but never the captain’s body. 
And this leads to the mention of a pecu- 
liarity of Lake Tahoe. Perhaps a dozen 
men have been drowned in its waters 
within the past twenty years, and in no 
instance has a body been recovered. At 
a depth of five hundred feet the water 
becomes so cold that no gases are gen- 
erated: to sink in Lake Tahoe is to 
vanish forever. Long: after we passed 
out of Emerald Bay, leaving behind its 
green waters, so unlike in color those 
of the lake proper, quitting its sombre 
shores and high white background of 
snowy peaks and cascades, did the pa- 
thetic story of the old captain linger 
with us and mingle with the multiply- 
ing causes of our ever-active emotions. 
For a time the dazzling mountain- 





crests and glistening gorges absorbed 
attention. So high, white, silent! We 
longed to be upon the loftiest one, from the 
top of which can be seen thirteen charm- 
ing little mountain-lakes, mid-air jewels, 
varying in feature according to the situ- 
ation. Two of these lakes, widely dis- 
similar in character, are but two miles 
distant from the Tallac House, a com- 
fortable resort at the base of the noble 
peak from which it takes its name. 

But not even the crystal summit- 
ridges delighted us as did the changing 
waters in the path of the steamer. Fol- 
lowing immediately upon the perfect 
transparency preserved to a depth of 
some eighty feet, a blur passed over the 
surface. This changed by imperceptible 
degrees into a light green. The green, 
again, speedily deepened, shading into a 
light blue ; and finally, in deepest water 
(where the lake is all but fathomless), 
the color became so densely blue that 
we could not believe our eyes. Indigo 
itself was outdone. Description fails: 
the blue deep of Tahoe must be seen to 
be appreciated. 

At the southern extremity of the lake 
is to be found one of its most pleas- 
ing resorts. Having heard its name, 
“‘ Yank’s,” we were not prepossessed in 
its favor ; but when we looked in on the 
place itself, we were well repaid for our 
pains. A glance at the landlord and his 
good lady, both of whom came down to 
the wharf, informed us at once of the 
origin of the very un-Californian name 
of their home. The Yankee blood stood. 
out plainly enough both in feature and 
speech. 

Steering now toward the Nevada side, 
our first stop was at a small settlement 
called ‘‘ Rowland’s.’? Here a courteous 
man, with generous heart and beard, 
invited us ashore, and regaled us after 
the Western fashion. So inspirited, we 
employed the few minutes remaining in 
going out and standing respectfully in 
the middle of the famous stage-road 
running between Placerville and Carson. 
A more interesting feature of this road, 
however, awaited us at the next land- 
ing. 

Glenbrook, on the Nevada side,—Glen- 
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brook, with its hotel, saw-mills, and half- 
dozen houses,—had it any interest for us 
further than the dinner which our hun- 
ger by this time urgently demanded ? 
This was the question ; but it was soon 
solved, for no sooner had the steamer 
been made fast than a ledge of rocks 
was pointed out to us, rising precipi- 
tously some distance from the pier. 
“Can’t you see it?” again and again 
asked our guide, renewing his endeavor 
to dispel our distressing stupidity. At 
length “ it” appeared to us, and we stood 
mute with astonishment. There, on the 
front of a bold cliff, graven with all the 
care of the best copies with which we 
are familiar, looked down upon us the 
face of Shakespeare! As if in remem- 
brance of her favorite son, here in this 
far wild region, nature has caused his 
features, cut in everlasting rock, to be 
hung on high, a fitting symbol of his 
intellectual sovereignty over the world. 
The likeness needs no aid from the im- 
agination: it is life-like, recognized in- 
stantly by the most careless observer, 
and, let it be added, never forgotten. 
The beard is a trifle longer than we are 


accustomed to-see it, but this deviation 
does not detract from the majesty of ex- 
pression becoming the illustrious origi- 


nal. The spacious forehead, the nose, 
even the eyes, all are admirably repre- 
sented. A more astounding surprise it 
has not been the writer’s fortune to ex- 
perience. The portrait looks as if it 
were made by moss growing upon the 
smooth, flat surface of’ a huge rock ; but 
we were informed that the face is all of 
stone, and has undergone no perceptible 
change since its discovery about five 
years since. A lady tourist from Mas- 
sachusetts has, it is believed, the honor 
of first pointing it out. Nature cannot 
forget her Shakespeare. So we all 
mused, and, musing, would have for- 
gotten our dinners, had we not been 
summoned inside the hotel. The re- 
past was not peculiarly relishable; con- 
sequently, we had all the more oppor- 
tunity to feed spiritually upon the 
masterpiece on the cliff,—the rock-por- 
trait of Avon’s, of England’s, of the 
world’s immortal bard. 


A DAY AT LAKE TAHOE. 
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From a picture of the great poet, 
done by nature's own hand, down to 
the living features of a Western hero, 
is an abrupt descent; but we were, 
nevertheless, considerably interested in 
the driver of a four-horse stage that 
was reined up to the hotel as we were 
making preparations to leave. Our at- 
tention was called to him by hearing him 
addressed as “Hank.” Hank Monk 
it must be; and Hank Monk it was. 
Poor fellow! His free, heedless life 
has told heavily upon him; but he still 
holds the reins after the easy manner of 
a master, and with native dignity re- 
ceives the attention paid him whither- 
soever he goes. He will not follow the 
famous old road much longer, but to the 
last will conduct himself in the good 
old way. On close observation, some- 
thing of the pathetic surrounded him as 
he drank his mug of beer in silence, 
answering briefly questions addressed to 
him, then, mounting to his seat on the 
stage, cast a glance about him, drew the 
reins up with an accompanying flourish 
of the whip, and drove rapidly away. 

“Hank is about gone in,” said our 
own driver as we questioned him upon 
our return. “Terrible sight o’ lies told 
on him; ’nough to kill anybody, lettin’ 
alone the tippin’ o’ the rosy.” Neither 
would this ungenerous brother-Jehu 
admit that Hank was anything more 
than an “ornirary” driver. But, as if 
to make amends, he told us a good 
story about him that we had not heard 
before. It seems that upon a certain 
trip Hank had as passenger an in- 
quisitive, ardent young Englishman, 
whose questions he answered at length, 
rather as the spirit moved than as the 
truth required. Coming suddenly upon 
a pair of old iron boilers lying at the 
side of the road, the young tourist’s 
curiosity was roused to its utmost. “ But 
what—what are those for?” he asked. 

“Oh,” replied Hank, “those are no 
good now. Mighty useful in their day, 
though,” he continued thoughtfully. 
“You see how big and long they are. 
Well, in early times they were mounted 
in fine style, and we used ’em to spy out 
Indians with. They are nothing more 
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or less than an old pair of overgrown 
opera-glasses.” 

“ Wonderful!’ was the Briton’s ex- 
clamation. ‘ Wonderful!” 

The ride from Glenwood back to Ta- 
hoe City was not so calm. The lake 
was considerably agitated ; less so, how- 
ever, than on the following day, when, 
as we learned afterward, our little steamer 
lost its rudder. Owing to the gorges in 
the mountains upon either side, through 
which winds rush unexpectedly, Tahoe 
has her dangers. She is a wild, way- 
ward child, but thoroughly lovable 
throughout all her frowns as well as 
smiles, equally captivating in her mo- 





ments of unconquerable wilfulness as 
in her seasons of perfect submission. 
Reaching Tahoe City at four o'clock, 
we found the stage standing in readiness, 
and, with a last, hasty look at the lake, we 
were soon on our way by the banks of 
the Truckee, back to town. Once more 
at the hotel, we rejoiced in the reflection 
that we had travelled some ninety miles, 
by land and water, in about eleven 
hours, and that never before in the 
same length of time had we experienced 
so many delightful sensations consequent 
upon a lavish display of the beauties of 
nature. 
JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 





THE STORY OF HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. 


Die eset LOUIS, Prince of 
Wales,—son of George the Second, 
hated by his mother, who declared him 
“a mean fool, a poor-spirited beast, and 
the greatest liar that ever lived,” and 
equally detested by his father, who was 
willing to believe him, as he said in 
broken English, “what in German we 
call a Wechselbalg: I do not know if 
you have a word for it in English ; it is 
not what you call a foundling, but a child 
put in a cradle instead of another,”—died 
in 1751, after a few days’ illness, in the 
arms of his favorite the French dancing- 
master Desnoyers, who had just been 
playing the fiddle to him while a gay 
company in the next room was diverting 
itself with cards. At the time of his 
death his eldest son, George William 
Frederick, afterward George the Third, 
was but thirteen years old, a grave, 
dull, and somewhat sensitive lad. When 
his father’s death was announced to him, 
he turned pale, laid his hand on his 
breast, and said, “I feel something here 
just as I did when I saw two workmen 
fall from the scaffold at Kew.” 

A month after his father had been 
laid in the vault in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, without either anthem or organ, 
and with but scant respect, George 








William Frederick was made Prince of 
Wales. The old king treated his grand- 
son with a show of affection which he 
had never evinced toward his son, and 
when the lad arrived at the age of 
eighteen his majesty, who was anxious 
to see him married, proposed as a suit- 
able bride the Princess Sophia Caroline 
Maria, daughter of Charles, Duke of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel. The king had 
met this charming and accomplished 
young lady at Hanover, and at once 
fixed on her as his future grand-daugh- 
ter. However, when the proposal was 
made to the young gentleman he would 
not hear of it, whereon his amorous 
majesty, who, though past his seventieth 
year, was not insensible to the lady’s 
charms, said that if he were only twenty 
years younger she should not have been 
refused by a Prince of Wales, as he would 
have made her Queen of England. 

The king never after this strove to 
arrange an alliance for his grandson, 
who, he said, “was good for nothing 
except to read the Bible to his mother.” 
However, George William Frederick, 
though he bore the reputation of being 
the dullest prince in Europe, and was as 
carefully guarded and as fully influenced 
in his early manhood as he had been in 
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his boyhood by his narrow-minded, big- 
oted, and, if the gossip of the period 
speaks correctly, not over - virtuous 
mother, proved that he was susceptible 
to love’s ways, and fell a victim to the 
tender passion on more occasions than 
one. Concerning his chief amour a tale 
hangs which has never been thoroughly 
sifted, though strong evidences for the 
establishment of its facts have been set 
forth, and strong contradictions—with, 
it must be confessed, weak evidence to 
support them—have appeared from time 
to time. 

This strange story, so far as it can 
be cleared from its surrounding mys- 
teries, runs as follows. Hannah Light- 
foot, a young and singularly beautiful 
girl, commonly called “the Fair Qua- 
ker,” lived with her parents (or her 
aunt and uncle), who kept a linen-dra- 
per’s shop at the corner of St. James’s 
Market. Here the prince saw her as he 


continually passed on his way to and 
from St. James’s Palace to Leicester 
House, where he lived with his mother ; 
and his heart was promptly touched by 
the passion which levels all ranks, and 


he began to sigh for the companionship 
of this charming creature. He next 
began to speculate how he could compass 
such a desirable end, and commenced to 
look about him quietly for one of those 
discreet friends who are ever ready to aid 
princes in the pursuit of their desires. 
After a little consideration, his choice fell 
on Miss Chudleigh, a lady with whom 
both his father and his grandfather had 
been in love while she was maid of honor 
to his mother, and who varied the course 
of her subsequent career by committing 
bigamy and perjury. 

Such an office as the prince asked her 
to perform for him—namely, to make 
him acquainted with the fair Quaker— 
was one which must have been naturally 
much to her taste and suitable to her 
talent for intrigue, a gift she had already 
exercised with much personal success 
and satisfaction. Nor did she exercise 
her talents in vain on this occasion. She 
soon discovered a convenient and private 
place for a rendezvous,—to wit, the 
house of one Perryn, at Knightsbridge, 
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where the prince met the fair lady and 
became yet more deeply enamoured of 
her charms. 

Owing to his mother having kept him 
apart from the nobility of his own age,— 
who were by no means all that they should 
have been,—and his naturally passive 
and grave disposition, he was as yet un- 
tainted by the morals of the day, and 
had not mixed in the intrigues with 
which it abounded. Moreover, his mind 
had imbibed a religious tendency, and he 
kept away from the licentious court where 
his grandfather’s mistress received the 
deference due to a queen and was treated 
by even his majesty’s daughters not 
only with tolerance but with familiarity. 
Calling to mind these considerations, it 
is safe to infer that the statement set 
forth in Lady Anne Hamilton’s “Secret 
History of the Court of England,” of the 
prince’s legal marriage to Hannah Light- 
foot, has a strong flavor of probability. 

“ Every individual,” says this History, 
“in his immediate circle, or in the list 
of the Privy Council, was very narrowly 
questioned by the prince, though in an 
indirect manner, to ascertain who was 
most to be trusted, that he might secure 
honorably the possession of the object 
of his ardent wishes. His royal high- 
ness at last confided his views to his 
next brother, Edward, Duke of York, 
and another person, who were the only 
witnesses to the legal marriage of the 
Prince of Wales to the before-men- 
tioned lady, Hannah Lightfoot, which 
took place at Curzon-Street Chapel, May 
Fair, in the year 1759.” 

This statement is confirmed by the 
publication of a copy of the marriage- 
certificate (said to have been discovered ) 
in “ An Appeal for Royalty,” printed in 
1858, which runs as follows : 


April 17, 1759. 
“The marriage of these parties was this day 


duly solemnized at Kew Chapel, according to 
the rites and ceremonies of the Church of Eng- 


land, by myself. 
diniiias J. WILMOT. 


GroRGE P, 
HANNAH. 


Witnesses to this marriage: 
W. Pirt. 
ANNE TAYLOR, 
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Later follows a kind of secondary cer- 
tificate : 
May 27, 1759. 


This is to certify that the marriage of these 
parties, George, Prince of Wales, to Hannah 
Lightfoot, was duly solemnized this day, accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England, at 


their residence, at Peckham, by myself. 
: J. WILMOT. 


GEORGE GUELPH. 
HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. 


Witnesses to the marriage of these parties : 
WitiiaM Pitt. 
ANNE TAYLOR. 


Whether such certificates were ever 
discovered or not will probably remain 
forever a mystery; but Mrs. Lavinia 
Ryves, in her ‘‘ Appeal,” declares they 
are in her possession, along with a sec- 
ond document from Hannah “ Regina,” 
dated Hampstead, July 7, 1768, recom- 
mending ‘“ my two sons and my daugh- 
ter to the kind protection of their royal 
father, my husband, his majesty George 
Ii.” 

The evidence of another authority is 
given in the “ New Monthly Magazine” 
for October, 1844. In a paper headed 
“Conversations with the late Mr. Beck- 
ford,” that gentleman is, on the reliable 
authority of Mr. Cyrus Redding, made 
to say, by way of explaining Dr. Wil- 
mot’s enjoyment of George III.’s confi- 
dence, “It arose from the following 
singular affair. George III., when Prince 
George, fell in love with a beautiful Qua- 
keress of the name of Hannah Lightfoot. 
She resided at a linen-draper’s shop at 
the corner of Market Street, St. James’s 
Market. The name of that linen-draper 
was Wheeler. As the prince could not 
obtain her affections exactly in the way 
he most desired, he persuaded Dr. Wil- 
mot to marry them, which he did at Kew 
Chapel in 1759, William Pitt, afterwards 
Lord Chatham, and Anne Taylor being 
the parties witnessing, and, for aught I 
know, that document is yet in existence.” 
Here the name of the linen-draper is 
given as Wheeler; but this is sufficiently 
explained by a writer in “ Notes and Que- 
ries,” First Series, vol. viii. p. 87. “I 
have heard my mother speak of Anna 
Lightfoot,” says this correspondent. 
“Her family belonged to the religious 
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community called Friends or Quakers. 
My mother was born in 1751, and died 


-in the year 1836. The aunt of Eleanor 


Anna Lightfoot was next-door neighbor 
to my grandfather, who lived in Sir Wil- 
liam Warren’s Square, Wapping. The 
family were from Yorkshire, and the 
father of Anna was a shoemaker, and 
kept a shop near Execution Dock, in the 
same district. He had a brother who 
was a linen-draper living in the neigh- 
borhood of St. James’s, at the west end 
of the town, and Anna was frequently 
his visitor ; and here it was that she be- 
came acquainted with the great man of 
the day. She was missing and adver- 
tised for by her friends, and after some 
time had elapsed they obtained some in- 
formation as to her retreat, stating that she 
was well provided for, and her condition 
became known to them. She had a son 
who was a corn-merchant, but from some 
circumstance became deranged in his in- 
tellects and, it is said, committed suicide. 
But whether she had a daughter I never 
heard. A retreat was provided for Anna 
in one of those large houses surrounded 
with a high wall and garden in the dis- 
trict of Cat-and-Mutton Fields, on the 
east side of Hackney Road leading from 
Mile End Road, where she lived, and, it 
is said, died, but in what year I cannot 
tell. All this I have heard my mother 
tell when I was a young lad; furthermore 
your deponent knoweth not.” 

Hannah bore the king three children, 
a girl and two boys, one of whom, who 
suffered from the same malady as George 
III., has been already accounted for. 
The second was sent to the Cape of 
Good Hope. He, it is said, was baptized 
George Rex; and concerning a bearer of 
this uncommon name Mr. William Har- 
rison, of Rock Mount, Isle of Man, writes 
to “Notes and Queries,” “I was at the 
Cape in 1830, and spent some time at 
Mr. George Rex’s hospitable residence 
at the Knysna. I understood from him 
that he had been about thirty-four years 
in the colony, and I should suppose he 
was then about sixty-eight years of age, 
of a strong, robust appearance, and the 
exact resemblance in features to George 
III. On Mr. Rex’s first arrival in the 
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colony he occupied a high situation in 
the colonial government and received an 
extensive grant of land at the Knysna. 
He retired there, and made the most ex- 
tensive improvements.” 

Concerning the daughter a writer in 
the “ Monthly Magazine” for October, 
1821, says, “I have lately seen a half- 
pay cavalry officer from India who knew 
a gentleman of the name of Dalton who 
married a daughter of this Hannah Light- 
foot by the king, but who is dead, leav- 
ing several accomplished daughters, who 
with the father are coming to England.” 
This piece of evidence is confirmed by 
another writer in “ Notes and Queries,” 
November, 1854, who says, ‘The gen- 
tleman named Dalton was: James Dalton, 
then high in the H. E. I. Company’s 
medical service at Madras, whence he 
came to England, and deceased in 1823, 
leaving by this lady four children.” 

Meanwhile, in 1760, a year after the 
date fixed for the prince’s marriage, 
George II. burst the right ventricle of 
his heart, and, falling on the floor, ex- 
pired with a gasp before either his sur- 
viving daughter or his mistress could be 
summoned to him. The prince, now in 
his twenty-third year, was proclaimed 
king, and it became the desire of his 
ministry that he should marry. His 
majesty grew uneasy, his ministers sus- 
picious, for in case of his union with 
Hannah Lightfoot she would be legally 
queen of England and her children heirs 
to the throne, as the Royal Marriage 
Act had not then passed, nor did it pass 
till thirteen years later. 

“From the moment the ministry be- 
came aware of his majesty's alliance,” 
says the “Secret History,” “they took 
possession of the watch-tower, and deter- 
mined that the new sovereign should 
henceforth do even as*their will dictated, 
whilst the unsuspecting mind of George 
III. was easily beguiled into their specious 
devices. In the absence of the king’s 
beloved brother Edward, Duke of York, 
who was then abroad for a short period, 
his majesty was assured by his ministers 
that no cognizance would be taken at any 
time of his late unfortunate amour and 
marriage, and persuaded him that the 
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only stability he could give to his throne 
was demanding the hand of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Medcklenburg-Strelitz. 
Every needful letter and paper for the 
negotiation was speedily prepared for the 
king’s signature, which in due course 
each received, and thus was the founda- 
tion laid for this ill-fated prince’s future 
malady. . . . At this period of in- 
creased anxiety to his majesty, Miss 
Lightfoot was disposed of during a tem- 
porary absence of his brother Edward, 
and from that time no satisfactory tidings 
ever reached those interested in her wel- 
fare.” 

Nothing more for a considerable time 
was apparently heard of the Lightfoot 
case; not, so far as I can find, until George 
Augustus, Prince of Wales, and first 
gentleman in Europe, had married Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. When his mother became 
acquainted with the fact, she sent for 
him. His royal highness came quickly 
enough, and the queen insisted on being 
told if the news of his marriage were 
correct. ‘ Yes, madam,” replied he, 
“and not any force under heaven shall 
separate us. If his majesty had been 
as firm in acknowledging his marriage, 
he might now have enjoyed life, in- 
stead of being a misanthrope as he is.” 
Nor was this the last time the name of 
the ill-fated Hannah was destined to 
cause some disturbance in the royal 
family. In a curious little work pub- 
lished in 1824, called “An Historical 
Fragment relative to her late Majesty 
Queen Caroline,” this strange intelli- 
gence is given by one who was evidently 
well acquainted with the subject : 

“ The queen at this time labored under 
a very curious, and to me unaccountable, 
delusion. She fancied herself in reality 
neither a queen nora wife. She believed 
his present majesty to have been actually 
‘married to Mrs. Fitzherbert, and she as 
fully believed that his late majesty George 
the Third was married to Miss Hannah 
Lightfoot, the beautiful Quakeress, prev!- 
ous to his marriage with Queen Charlotte ; 
that a marriage was a second time sol- 
emnized at Kew (under the color of an 
evening’s entertainment) after the death 
of Miss Lightfoot, and, as that lady did 
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not die till after the birth of the present 
king and his royal highness the Duke 
of York, her majesty really considered 
the Duke of Clarence the true heir to 
the throne. Her majesty thought also 
that the knowledge of the circumstance 
by the ministers was the true cause 
of George’ the Fourth’s retaining the 
Tory administration when he came into 
ower. 

“How the queen came seriously to 
entertain such romantic suppositions as 
these it is not for me to know. It may 
perhaps be regarded as a melancholy 
proof of the principles and abilities of 
some persons surrounding royal person- 
ages; but that she did entertain them I 
know well, and let any of her majesty’s 
friends contradict me if they can. If 
they do, and they require me to mention 
my author, I will do so, if called upon in 
a proper manner and in a proper place. 

“Indeed, I was myself requested to 
call upon Mrs. Hancock to make in- 
quiries relative to what she might think 
on the subject, as she had the pleasure 
of being intimate with Miss Lightfoot. 

. Having no knowledge of Mrs. 
Hancock, who, I understand, is a highly 
respectable lady, I could not presume to 
take so great a liberty as to call upon her 
upon a subject so extraordinary. But, 
knowing a friend who was intimately 
acquainted with the latter, I requested 
him to ask a question which I felt I could 
have no right to ask myself. The an- 
swer was that ‘all her documents were 
in her own possession.’ This reply I 
sent to the personage I have so often 
alluded to; and I also transmitted the 
following intelligence, with which Sir 
William was so obliging as to favor 


me, viz., that Miss Hannah Lightfoot, 


when young, lived with her father and 
mother, who at the ‘time of Prince 
George’s residence at Leicester House 
kept a linen-draper’s shop at the corner 
of St. James’s Market. 

“When the prince went to St. James’s 
the coach always passed that way, and, 
seeing the young lady at the window 
occasionally, he became enamoured of 
her, and employed Miss Chudleigh, after- 
wards Duchess of Kingston, to concert 
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an interview. From this time frequent 
meetings were secured at the house of a 
Mr. Perrhyn, of Knightsbridge, who was, 
I believe, Miss Lightfoot’s uncle. 

“ The court is said to have taken alarm 
at these circumstances, and Miss Chud- 
leigh, seeing the danger likely to ensue, 
privately offered to become a medium of 
getting the young lady married. With 
this view she got acquainted with a per- 
son who was a friend of the Lightfoot 
family, named Oxford, and who lived at 
that time on Ludgate Hill. This person 
consented to pay his addresses to Miss 
Lightfoot, and even nominally to marry 
her upon the assurance of receiving with 
her a considerable dower. 

“ Miss Lightfoot is supposed to have 
given in to the plan, for she was married 
at Keith’s Chapel in .1759, though the 
marriage was never consummated, for 
Miss Chudleigh, who had contrived the 
match (probably with the sanction of all 
parties), took her into a coach as she 
came out of the church door, and the 
husband pocketed the dower but never 
saw his wife afterward. The mother, 
indeed, heard from the daughter once or 
twice before she died, and Oxford made 
inquiries after her at Weymouth, Wind- 
sor, and Kew, and once he is even said 
to have presented a petition to the king 
on his knees as his majesty was riding 
one day in St. James’s Park; but no cer- 
tain account of her was ever known from 
the period of her marriage day. 

“She was taken, it is supposed, under 
the protection of Prince George, under 
an assumed name, and is said to have 
had a daughter subsequently married to 
a gentleman of the name of Dalton or 
Dalston, who afterwards received an ap- 
pointment from the East Indian Com- 
pany in Bengal, whither he went, and 
where he died, leaving three children.” 

Here quite a different turn is given 
to this romance, which, though evidently 
founded on fact, is perhaps a little or- 
namented with fiction. Where the one 
commences and the other ends has never 
been clearly defined, nor is it probable 
that time will ever throw a light on the 
subject sufficient to reveal its mysteries. 

T. FirzceraLp Mo.toy. 
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PUBLIC TOPICS. 
An Industrial College. 


i i has always seemed strange to me, 
after all that has been done for edu- 
cation in this country, that there should 
not be one college in the land where am- 
bitious students without means may fairly 
earn their support while receiving their 
collegiate training. The intention of Mr. 
Ezra Cornell in founding the university 
which bears his name was to meet this 
demand. He knew well that he would 
have been willing to work with all his 
might one-half of every working day of 
the year for the privilege of studying 
and receiving instruction in a good school 
during the other half; and he knew 
there were young men all over the 
country who felt as he did. He had 
full faith that if he were to erect proper 
buildings for a college and workshops, 
and endow the institution with a sum 
sufficient to keep them in repair while 
paying the salaries of professors, supply- 
ing books and all necessary college ap- 
paratus, the labor of the students should 
be sufficient to meet all their other neces- 
sary expenses. 

Mr. Cornell was a hard-working man, 
and, believing in the dignity of labor, he 
thought that work and study might be 
united in colleges, and by that union, if 
rightly effected, the best results, moral, 
intellectual, and physical, might be at- 
tained. This was always his firm belief; 
but, having a great deference for liberally- 
educated men, and not being able to 
argue with the polished tongues of the 
faithless, he allowed himself to be over- 
persuaded, and his ideas were never 
carried out. He never found the men 
whom he could inspire with his faith in 
the practicability of’ such an institution. 

Of course, if his own ideas had been 
well defined, or if he had really solved 
the problem himself, he would have 
been stronger-willed. But was he fool- 
ish in his faith? It has been argued 





that ordinary labor —even ordinary 
skilled labor—during one-half the time 
merely would be insufficient to support 
a person in college properly ; moreover, 
that any trade would have to be learned 
by a regular apprenticeship, during 
which the student could earn little or 
nothing. Very likely, to make such a 
college a success, many economies would 
have to be practised; probably the stu- 
dents would have to cultivate the soil 
and raise nearly all their own food; but 
what a charm, what an inspiration, there 
might be in a rightly-organized, rightly- 
carried-on industrial institution of learn- 
ing! Surely we may hope that some 
time this need will be answered. 


PLACE AUX DAMES. 


A Parisian Servant. 


THE subject of leisure for women, 
which is occupying so much attention 
just now, reminds me of a certain winter 
which we spent in Paris, the retrospect 
of which is almost idyllic. I relate it, 
not with any idea that I may thus help 
to solve the question, but because it seems 
to me to throw a certain light upon it in 
two of its aspects. 

Our “apartment” was on the second 
floor of a pleasant house looking toward 
the sunlight, which makes “ all the dif- 
ference” in a Parisian house. There 
were five children in the family, and we 
kept one servant. When we left our 
rooms for the eight-o’clock breakfast, 
we always found salon and dining-room 
in perfect order,—the floors shining, the 
rugs laid square, the furniture free from 
dust, the curtains and portiéres showing 
that a careful hand had aided a practical 
eye in their arrangement. Having had 
nothing to prepare except coffee for the 
elders and soup from yesterday's stock 
for the children, Virginie had had ample 
leisure to devote herself to the care of the 
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rooms; and their appearance testified to 
her thoroughness. 

On rising from breakfast, ‘“‘ Mon- 
sieur’s” boots confronted him, shining 
like a mirror, deftly cirées by the same 
faithful hands which had performed the 
earlier household duties. The bedrooms, 
too, had been put in order during break- 
fast ; and, school- and market-time havy- 
ing arrived, Virginie sallied forth, accom- 
panied by the five children, whom she 
duly escorted to their respective schools 
before proceeding to the thrifty laying 
out of the twenty francs which formed 
the daily domestic “budget.” The 
well - filled basket which she brought 
home was always crowned with a bou- 
quet of stocks, or heather, or, toward 
spring-time, of lilacs, costing from two 
to four sous, flowers at table being, in 
Virginie’s opinion, as essential as the 
soup. Had “ Madame” been a French- 
woman, Virginie’s next duty would have 


_ been to “assist” at her toilet; but my 


American training forbade my making 
that demand upon the services of a 
bonne-d-tout-faire, and Virginie was at 
liberty to address herself to the prepara- 
tion of the eleven-o’clock breakfast, a 
meal nearly as elaborate as dinner. The 
children were day - boarders at school: 
our breakfast was therefore a téte-d-téte 
meal, at which Virginie waited as if 
table-service had been the one occupa- 
tion of her life. Breakfast being over 
by noon, and the short morning having 
given ample time for the discharge of 
such duties as correspondence, the repair 
of wardrobes, the morning newspaper, 
and the semi-weekly French lesson, we 


. had a long afternoon before us for sight- 


seeing, driving, or walking. Whatever 
our method of spending It, we always 
ended by calling at the two schools at 
half-past five for the children and bring- 
ing them home on foot or by carriage, 
as the case might be. No books were 
brought with them, for “study-hour” 
had been gone through with under 
the teachers’ supervision, following an 
hour of recreation in the school-gardens 
after the close of the school session. 
Virginie always met us at the door with 
smiling face and fresh cap and apron ; 
Vou. VI. N. 8.15 





the lamps were lighted, the table spread, 
the open fire—which, in spite of its ruin- 
ous effect upon furniture, we persisted, 
to Virginie’s despair, in allowing our- 
selves—was burning brightly. There 
was time for luxurious resting before 
dressing for the seven-o’clock dinner, to 
the fabrication of which Virginie had 
devoted all her energies and the entire 
afternoon; and a social evening with 
friends, at home or abroad,—but usually 
at home, for the children’s sake,—with 
tea and biscuit at ten o’clock, closed the 
day. Whatever the hour, when the last 
guest departed, Virginie was always 
waiting in the dining-room with her 
account-book ; the day’s expenditures 
were “ examined and found correct,” the 
twenty francs for to-morrow’s needs 
counted into her faithful hand, and 
housekeeping cares began and ended in 
five minutes. 

Thursdays were charming exceptions 
to the ordinary routine, for then the 
children were out of school and we 
‘‘ went somewhere,’—in winter to the 
Louvre, the Tuileries or Luxembourg 
Gardens, or the Bois, with second break- 
fast at a restaurant ; as spring drew on 
we went farther afield,—to Versailles, St. 
Cloud, Montmorenci, St. Germain, trav- 
elling in the.“ Jmpériale” of the railway- 
carriage, to the infinite delight of the 
children and the mild terror of mamma. 
On these occasions Virginie was always of 
the party, and catered for us,—our picnic 
breakfasts on the grass at Montmorenci, 
St. Cloud, and elsewhere being not the 
least perfect of our idyllic recollections. 

It will be seen that the whole domes- 
tic question, in its three details of leis- 
ure, economy, and comfort, depended 
upon Virginie. She was not by any 
means an exceptionally good servant: 
many of my friends had better ones. 
Her value consisted in the fact that her 
heart was in her work, and she had 
ample leisure and opportunity to perform 
it to her own satisfaction. Domestic 
economy, as far as it concerned her, she 
understood thoroughly. Where to buy, 
what to buy, when to buy, were as well 
understood by her as mathematics by an 
astronomer. It was positively amusing 
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to notice how invariably the twenty 
francs provided for our daily wants, with 
not a centime to spare nor a potato left 
over, while our table was always varied 
and always adequate. Our household 
expenses were entirely covered by this 
daily sum, with the exception of rent, 
fuel, wages, and washing. Had we al- 
lowed Virginie ten francs or forty francs 
per diem, the result would have been the 
same. There would never have been too 
little food nor a sou left over, never an 
appeal to madame for advice or for fur- 
ther supplies. The style of our table 
would have conformed to circumstances, 
with no added trouble or care to us. 

It is useless to try to point out how 
this mode of life could be adapted to 
American customs: the thing is impos- 
sible. One thing, however, should be 
observed: Virginie had leisure as well 
as her mistress,—far more leisure than 
any American maid-of-all-work ever has. 
She never baked bread, or cake, or pies. 
She would as soon have expected to be 
required to earn the family living as to 
wash the dish-towels. These, as well as 
her own clothes, went once in ten days 
with the family-washing to Sévres, to be 
done in some enormous establishment at 
half the cost at which they could have 
been done at home. Our meals were 
more simple, though more elegantly 
served, than is common in America, 
and the work of the house was less 
complicated and more consecutive than 
it is here, where too often “ everything 
comes at once.” The marketing apart, 
not half so great a demand was made 
upon Virginie’s judgment, prudence, and 
forethought as is made upon every gen- 
eral servant in America, while the greater 
intimacy and confidence to which she was 
admitted made her service the more easily 
because the more heartily performed. 

L. S. H. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Economites. 


GornG through the streets of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, one may meet, 
on almost any day, a little old man 





who is likely to attract the attention 
of a stranger at once. He wears a 
high black felt hat,—something of the 
shape of those worn by Quakers,—a 
long blue frock-coat with big buttons, 
and vest and trousers corresponding in 
uniqueness of cut and color. In his 
right hand he usually carries a black 
oil-cloth valise that bears the marks of 
hard and long service. His gray hair 
and beard, coupled with his old-fashioned 
apparel, give him a look of great age; 
but his sterdy blue eyes and firm step 
show that he is yet t’ar from being in- 
firm. In response ', an inquiry as to 
who this sran¢e-1ucxing old person may 
be, almos. any citizen would reply, 
“ Jacob Henrici, the head of the Har- 
monists,—or Economites, as they are 
generally called.” 

This little old man is a typical Econo- 
mite, and controls the financial affairs of 
a society whose moneyed wealth is untold, 
whose possessions are fabulous, and be- 
sides that is President of.the Pittsburgh 
and Lake Erie Railroad, Vanderbilt’s 
line to Pittsburgh, having acquired that 
position as voter of the Economite 
stock.* He attends regularly to business; 
and that old valise, which looks like a 
fitting receptacle for Dutch cheese, sau- 
sage, and black bread, has carried pa- 
pers that have decided the fates of many 
that roll past it in stylish carriages. In 
a word, the owner of that ancient bag 
and the wearer of the odd clothes is 
well known as one of the sharpest, 
ablest, and, at the same time, most 
honest and kind-hearted men in his 
section. 

At his side often walks a much larger 
man, dressed in the same manner. He 
is Jonathan Lentz, co-trustee (‘‘ Ver- 
walter”) with Mr. Henrici,—a sort of 
junior partner in the management of the 


society. The first mentioned is seventy- 


eight, the last seventy-five ; and as these 
figures represent the average ages of the 
members of the society, who have lived 
in celibacy, and are now admitting no 

% The Economite stock has recently been pur- 
chased by Mr. Vanderbilt at a high premium, 
and it is not likely that Mr. Henrici’s presidency 
will continue beyond the next meeting of stock- 
holders. 
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members, it is destined soon to become 
extinct. Other communistic associations 
have flourished and grown rich in this 
country, but none can ever leave behind 
them a better record at all points than 
the Economites. Their neighbors all 
respect them; and there is hardly a 
charity in their vicinity that has not 
experienced their beneficence. 

The founder of the Harmony Society, 
as the members call it, was George Rapp, 
born at a village in Wiirtemberg in 
1757, the son of a small farmer, who 
could only give him a meagre common- 
school education. He showed, however, 
a natural-love for reading, and spent 
much time in studying the Scriptures after 
working-hours. He gradually began to 
compare the manner of living around 
him with the social order recommended 
by the Scriptures, and at length, becom- 
ing dissatisfied with the laxity tolerated 
by the State Church, commenced preach- 
ing in 1787 to a few of his friends who 
met at each other’s houses. The clergy 
of the Established Church resented this 
assumption of their duties, and resorted 
to persecution, fines, and imprisonment, 
with the usual result of making fresh 
friends for those assailed, and increasing 
their discontent with the existing state of 
affairs. They were called ‘“Separatists,” 
and adopted the name finally. Rapp 
taught them to be sober, industrious, 
honest, and law-abiding, but insisted on 
freedom of belief. 

In 1803, their numbers having grown 
quite large, they resolved to emigrate 
to America, where they could live as 
they desired without molestation. Rapp 
sailed for Baltimore, accompanied by his 
son John—he had married, and had then 
ason and daughter—and two others, in 
search of a suitable place for settlement. 
A thousand acres of land in the Con- 
oquenessing Valley, twenty-five miles 
north of Pittsburgh, were secured, and 
the following year six hundred persons 
came over to their leader, and were dis- 
tributed in parts of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, while Rapp and a selected 
corps went to the land which had been 
purchased, to make it fit for occupation. 
Some other “Separatists” came over a 





short time afterward, but were per- 
suaded by one of Rapp’s fellow-travellers 
to settle in Lycoming County, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On the 15th of February, 1805, 
Rapp, with his pioneers and such of 
the others as had been able to reach 
the selected spot at that season of the 
year, organized the “ Harmony Society,” 
agreeing to have all possessions in com- 
mon, wear a simple and uniform dress, 
and occupy dwellings built alike. Later 
in the year they were joined by others, 
so that in the fall they numbered about 
seven hundred men, women, and children. 
Among these were many of liberal edu- 
cation, not a few possessed of moderate 
means, and some even of high connection. 
Rapp was not only preacher and teacher, 
but also organizer, selecting foremen in 
each department of labor necessary in 
the society. Wheat, corn, rye, flax, and 
hemp soon began to be raised in quan- 
tities. It is supposed that the Econo- 
mites owned the first merino sheep in the 
State. A woollen-mill was built, and it 
was soon their aim to produce and man- 
ufacture everything that they needed. 
Many years after that date they even 
raised silk-worms and worked the raw 
material into silk of fair quality, which 
was made up into garments for both 
sexes, to be worn on Sundays and holi- 
days. 

There were several marriages after 
this settlement, notably that of John 
Rapp, whose daughter Gertrude still 
lives, and is held in high esteem by the 
Economites as the direct descendant of 
their founder. Indeed, no one can help 
respecting her as she receives the visitor 
at the Rapp house in Economy and con- 
ducts him through the various rooms of 
the old mansion, inviting him to partake 
of refreshments in the shape of old- 
fashioned home-made cake and wine, 
attentive to every want, yet with a 
certain reserve that checks curiosity. 
In 1807, during a period of religious 
feeling, the members began to modify 
their way of living, and at length de- 
cided that a celibate life was the holiest, 
and therefore resolved to lead it, hus- 
bands, wives, and children living to- 
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gether as brothers and sisters, and no 
more children being born.* 


Strange as it may seem, this belief’ as | 


to holiness in living originated with the 
younger members. Many withdrew from 
the society; but the majority, unre- 
strained by any penalty save that of ex- 
pulsion, remained true to the new rule. 
Occasionally since tha{ time one has 
dropped out, and sued to recover his 
property, which he had made over to 
the society when entering it, and also a 
fair proportion of the gains of the asso- 
ciation during his membership ; but the 
courts have always decided in favor of 
the defendant, as the surrender made by 
the plaintiff was complete. 

At the same time that conjugal life 
was abandoned, it was resolved to entirely 
cease the use of tobacco. So the scent 
of the consoling weed and the prattling 
of the young child left their vicinity 
simultaneously. However, the children 
that they then had were carefully 
clothed and educated, and those of them 
that still survive do not blame their 
fathers for not handing down to them 
that habit, with its comforts and ills. 

The colony went on prosperously ; but 
in 1814, feeling that the situation of 
their settlement was hardly what it 
should be, they sold the land, with the 
houses and improvements, for one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and settled in 
Posey County, Indiana, where they pur- 
chased thirty thousand acres of land 
and built a town called Harmony.t+ 
Soon they began manufacturing and 
selling their products to outsiders in 
large quantities, and the articles sold 
were always of good quality, and the 
price not too high. They received some 
accessions, but in 1824 became once 
more dissatisfied, and removed to the 
present situation, Economy, upon the 
Ohio, about sixteen miles from Pitts- 

* It is said that they took as their authority 
for such a life 1 Cor. vii. 29: “This I say, 
brethren, the time is short: it remaineth, that 
both they that have wives be as though they 
had none.” 

t+ When the society was organized, it had 
about five hundred dollars toevery family. Dur- 
ing ten years they had supported themselves 
comfortably, and were now worth twelve hun- 
dred dollars per family. 
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burgh, where a model village was soon 
built, with wide streets, and at first log 
houses, but afterward brick, which are 
still occupied, but many of them, alas! 
by German laborers, the original tenants 
having passed away, and active workers 
being needed for the fields. 

The houses are of a uniform pattern, 
the door opening at the side instead of 
at the front, and near it being fastened 
a long rack for holding milk-crocks, 
etc., so that they may “sweeten in the 
sun.” Grapes of different varieties are 
trained upon the walls, and it is enough 
to make one’s mouth water to pass down 
the streets in the ripening season. For 
“Father Rapp” was built a much more 
pretentious dwelling than the rest, hav- 
ing a large garden in the rear of it, 
where on summer Sunday afternoons the 
Economites used to sit, listening to their 
band or to each other’s harmless gossip, 
the women in their big straw sun-bon- 
nets and Sunday-best dresses, and the 
men in their holiday clothes. 

Only one thing occurred to mar their 
happiness. About 1831, Bernard Miil- 
ler, who proved to be an adventurer and 
had assumed the name of Count Maxi- 
milian de Leon, came to Economy, and, 
shortly after joining the society, began 
teaching doctrines in opposition to celi- 
bacy and in favor of a much livelier life 
than it permitted. He succeeded in 
making a serious division, which resulted 
in one-third of the members leaving the 
community and going with him to Phil- 
lipsburg, some ten miles down the river, 
where they tried unsuccessfully to found 
a settlement. 

The original society stood the loss of 
these members easily, and now ranks as 
one of the wealthiest communities of the 
kind in America. Without being de- 
sirous of wealth or stinting themselves in 
any way, the Economites have been stead- 
ily accumulating riches. Everything 
about them is substantial,—their horses 
and cattle are paragons of neatness and 
good feeding, their wagons and tools of 
the very best make. They rise from and 
go to bed early, eat heartily of plain, 
wholesome food, and drink moderately 
of their own vintage. One cannot find 
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a discontented one among them. They 
still hold to their old beliefs, the most 
remarkable being that Christ was of 
dual nature, that Adam was created so, 
but, desiring a companion, had one taken 
from him,—hence the formation of the 
two sexes. In heaven they expect the 
primitive ‘state to be regained. A tra- 
dition exists, which can hardly be called 
a belief, that some of them will be alive 
at the second coming of Christ. But 
Father Rapp and most of his followers 
have passed away, and the rest will be 
gone in a few years. 

The old hotel which stands in the 
middle of the town is a fair representa- 
tive of its owners. It does not solicit 
patronage, and the man who stays there 
any time must submit to all sorts of 
questionings and yield ready obedience 
to meal-, rising-, and retiring-times. The 
meals are served by stout, rosy-cheeked 
German girls, the daughters of “hired 
help,” superintended by Joseph, the old 
head-waiter and major-domo, who does not 
scruple to'say when it is time to leave (nine 
P.M.), and puts a check on all loud mirth. 

The fields are now tilled by outsiders, 
many children being taken from Ger- 
man orphan-asylums and carefully raised 
by the society. The cutlery-works and 
bank at Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, are 
owned by them, as well as several other 
manufactories at various places. A large 
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tract of oil-producing land is also theirs, 
and that alone yields a handsome income, 
as they have allowed wells to be bored 
and retained royalties. The cattle on 
their fields, kept more for fertilizing pur- 
poses than for gain, constitute a moder- 
ate fortune in themselves. 

Not very many years must elapse be- 
fore the fate of these accumulations of 
honest thrift will be sealed. The owners 
are dying off rapidly: the youngest is 
now old. But what will ultimately be- 
come of all their property no one outside 
of the society knows. “ Our duty is for 
the present,” said Mr. Lentz recently to 
an inquirer on this subject ; and he will 
be persuasive indeed who elicits from an 
Economite anything which he desires to 
remain unknown. However, it is not 
unlikely that some charitable institution, 
or even the State, may fall heir to every- 
thing, as otherwise interminable suits 
would arise among the relations of the va- 
rious members, and in the end no one be 
the better for it. But, be this as it may, 
the Economites will quietly continue to 
labor without any outward display; and 
when the last of them shall be buried in 
the orchard upon the hill overlooking 
the town, where most of his friends now 
await him, the world cannot but be 
thankful for the example of at least one 
peaceful and successful communistic so- 
ciety. J. M. 8. 
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“Sinners and Saints.” A Tour across the 
States and round them; with Three Months 
amongthe Mormons, By Phil Robinson, Author 
of “Under the Sun.” Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Mr. Puit Rosinson is a man of his 
epoch, and a model “special correspond- 
ent.” He is familiar with the four con- 
tinents, with the customs and character- 
istics of their inhabitants, and with all 
possible means of locomotion. He has 
no prejudices, enthusiasms, or weaknesses 
of any kind. He is an alert observer, 
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leaves nothing umnoticed that comes 
within the range of his mental vision, 
and draws his conclusions with prompt- 
ness and confidence. He writes with 
great vivacity and inexhaustible fluency. 
He is not an amateur, but a professional, 
and is able to give the information which 
the reading public most wants in the form 
that it finds the most agreeable. He is 
neither statistical nor desultory ; he has 
no remarkable adventures to recount and 
no speculative theories to uphold; he is 
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neither dazzled by evidences of extraor- 
dinary progress and prospective great- 
ness nor disgusted by inevitable discom- 
forts and deficiencies. In short, he is 
thoroughly intelligent and eminently 
practical. He describes and narrates 
with vigor, clearness, animation, and an 
abundance of verbal humor such as de- 
lights the average mind. An occasional 
diffuseness in the style and a few lapses 
from good taste in the matter are not se- 
rious blemishes from the point of view 
from which a book of this kind is to be 
judged. 

In Utah Mr. Robinson was the guest of 
Mormon leaders and “ apostles,”’ and en- 
joyed, as he tells us, such opportunities as 
no former “Gentile” writer has had for 
observing the habits of the people and 
forming correct ideas as to their princi- 
ples and conduct. He denies, and in a 
great measure refutes, the accusations 
made against them, from interested mo- 
tives, by officials and other residents in 
the Territory, and accepted by the general 
public from natural prepossession and the 
lack of better information. In his view 
the Mormons are in the mass honest, fru- 
gal, temperate, industrious, pious, chari- 
table, free from vice, and knit together 
by a fraternal sentiment beyond any other 
community in the world. Exceptional 
cases are the result of outside influence 
and contamination, and end in expulsion 
or apostasy. Their main or only defect 
is the mental narrowness evidenced in 
superstitious beliefs and indifference to 
education and intellectual development, 
which is accounted for by the fact that, 
though of various nationalities, they are 
all of one class, that of simple, uncultured 
peasants, indebted to “‘the Church” for 
the means of emigration and settlement, 
and seeking by strenuous labor to clear 
themselves and to better their condition. 
“ Polygamy, though accepted as a doctrine 
of the Church, is not generally acted upon. 
. .. About one-fourth of married Mormons 
are polygamous, and of these something 
less than three per cent. are under forty 
years ofage.” Asa practice it has a natu- 
ral tendency to die out. It is expensive ; 
it entails disadvantages which are more 
apparent as the population increases, and 
it cannot resist the influences of the ad- 
verse opinion of the world. Attempts to 
suppress it by legislative enactment have 
had only the contrary effect, and cannot, 
in Mr. Robinson’s opinion, be carried out 
without such an employment of force as 
would be utterly foolish and disastrous. 
He scouts the notion that licentiousness 
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is at the root of the system. ‘“‘ There is 
nothing whatever,” he writes, “in com- 
mon between Oriental polygamy and 
Mormon plurality. The main object and 
the main result of the two systems are so 
widely diverse that it is hardly necessary 
even to refer to the hundred other points 
of difference which make comparison be- 
tween the two utterly absurd.” He ad- 
mits, indeed, that polygamy is wrong, but 
apparently only on the ground that “a plu- 
ral wife can never know the utmost hap- 
—— possible for a woman. . . . In po- 
ygamy the highest happiness of woman 
is contentment. But, on the other hand, 
her greatest unhappiness is only discon- 
tent. She has not the opportunity, on the - 
one hand, of rising to the raptures of per- 
fect love; on the other, she is spared the 
hitter, killing anguish of jealousy and in- 
fidelity.” It will be seen that Mr. Rob- 
inson does not concern himself with the 
philosophical aspects of the subject. That 
polygamy of the patriarchal type belongs, 
ike slavery, to a certain early stage of 
civilization, but is incompatible with an 
advance to a higher state, does not seem 
to have occurred to him. We may add 
that he is mistaken in believing that no 
defence of the Mormons has ever before 
been put forth by a disinterested observer. 
There is scarcely one of his statements 
or arguments on their behalf which may 
not be found in a work by an American 
writer, published two years ago, ‘“ The 
Round Trip,” by Captain John Codman. 


Recent Fiction. 


“For the Major.” By Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“His Second Campaign.” (Round Robin 
Series.) Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

“A Sea Queen.” By W. C. Russell. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

“Yolande.” By William Black. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

“The Ladies Lindores.” By Mrs. Oliphant. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Ir is a sign, perhaps, of our increasing 
civilization that American novelists are 
beginning, by blind attraction or tentative 
experiment, to choose the subtile and com- 


| plex problems which married life presents, 


instead of the simpler, more elementary, 
and somewhat time-worn stories of lovers’ 
wooing and maidens’ choosing. And there 
can be no doubt that this choice gives the 
writer a wider field, one with more per- 
manent and enlarged interests and a more 
vital movement. The story of a woman 
who in making an advantageous second 





marriage hides the story of her disastrous 
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first venture is not a new one, but Miss 
Woolson has told it in “‘ For the Major’ 
so delicately and effectively and put it in 
such fresh lights that it has all the charm 
of novelty. Madam Carroll's experiences, 
her dilemmas, dangers, and difficulties, are 
all exceedingly pathetic and pitiful, and 
her little coquetries and affectations, her 
expedients and inspired inventions, wear 
the hues of self-abnegation and self-sacri- 
fice. To make “the Major” happy, to 
allow him to retain his illusions, to pre- 
serve him from any shock of doom or flash 
of clear illumination, seems demanded of 
her by loyalty, devotion, and gratitude. 
Sifted and analyzed, the wife’s deceptions 
—for her noble self-surrender amounts to 
nothing else—are quite unnecessary, for, 
no matter what human environment may 
be, fate decrees that its only outlet is to- 
ward the light. Hence the little story, 
though rare, delicate, and exquisitely told, 
leaves an impression in our inner con- 
sciousness of a morbid perversion of duty, 
loveliness, and truth. We do not see the 
Major at his best, but are obliged to 
gain an idea of what the man had been 
by scattered hints of his grand manner, 
his chivalrous creed, his romantic ideals. 
This fine old Southern gentleman is an 
accepted type among novelists, confirmed 
in his pride and prejudices, acting perpet- 
ually upon his traditions and instincts, 
devoid of actual insight, and at any sud- 
den change of base finding his whole world 
of unsubstantial ideas tottering to its fall. 
The anonymous author of ‘ His Second 
Campaign,” who seems to have both ob- 
served and studied the South, would tell 
us that in this humoring of an old man’s 
pedantry Miss Woolson had caught the 
true Southern spirit, which means a rejec- 
tion of logical facts, an acceptance of for- 
mulas, an adherence to what is false if 
falsehood stimulates the imagination and 
rouses fervid enthusiasm. The picture 
of Far Edgerley is given in “ For the 
Major” with insight and humor; and the 
painful gentilities of the Greers and Ren- 
dleshams, who made over their gowns 
twice a year, and Mrs. Hibbard, who lived 
among her fowls, but whose mother was 
a Witherspoon and her husband a veteran 
of Chapultepec, are worthy of Mrs. Gas- 
kell's little masterpiece “ Cranford.” 

No such artistic completeness can be 
found in ‘‘ His Second Campaign ;” but 
this new number of the Round Robin Se- 
ries is nevertheless a book showing some 
power. The mind and the conscience of 
the author had been at work; ardent con- 
victions concerning the lofty ideals and the 
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unhappy practice of the old South and 
the danger of false energies and wasted 
ardors for the new, lie behind the story 
and show through its every incident. Two 
heroes, one Northern and.one Southern, 
are contrasted through the book, each 
strong, virile, and fullof resources. That 
success lies with the first, Edgar Julian, 
a Chicago lawyer, seems to show the di- 
rection of the author’s sympathies rather 
than the logical deduction from the situ- 
ation. Certainly Julian had much to con- 
tend against. This is a story of his second 
campaign through Georgia, its object be- 
ing to win Rosalie Chenier. But his first 
campaign had been with Sherman on his 
devastating march, and he had himself 
lighted the fires which destroyed the old 
Chenier home, and in a moment of boy- 
ish pique and rage had actually gone so 
far as to thrust his bayonet into the arm 
of a girl who opposed his entrance to her 
house. This turns out to be Adelaide 
Chenier, the elder sister of Rosalie. In 
“A Tallahassee Girl,” an earlier book of 
this same series, exactly the same situa- 
tion is presented. The hero, a Northern 
soldier, on the point of winning the love 
of a young girl born too late to know the 
war’s tragical realities, is confronted with 
a member of her family whom he had 
almost killed in battle. In that book the 
almost perfected love is shattered into 
fragments at this revelation. ‘“ His Sec- 
ond Campaign” has a different ending, 
and, in fact, shows everywhere a decidedly 
practical bias, and estimates at its true 
worth the power of what is past con- 
trasted with the force of present impulses, 
instincts, and interests. 

In these days, when a languid cynicism 
pervades society and the general attitude 
toward the universe is like Carlyle’s,— 
who, when directed to look up to the 
starry heavens and rejoice, answered, 
“Eh, it’s a sad sight!’”.—we are almost 
inclined to wonder that a novel like “A 
Sea Queen” could be written at all, it 
is so fresh, so spirited, and so brimming 
over with ideas and associations now al- 
most extinct, except in the minds and 
hearts of ancient sea-captains and other 
mariners who prattle of times gone by. 
The De-Foe-like accuracy and minute- 
ness of the descriptions, the slow, quiet 
movement of the narrative, which accu- 
mulates force as it goes on, give even the 
most wildly improbable events an air of 
vraisemblance. The story of the cruise 
of the “ Aurora”’ is told by the wife of the 
captain, and the strange events as they fol- 
low one by one—the mate’s disaffection, 
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the mutiny of the crew, the desertion of 
the ship, her destruction, the day and 
night on the equatorial seas, the salvage 
of the “ Bolama’’—compel not only an 
interest in themselves, but are made emo- 
tionally vivid by being seen and met 
through the eyes and mind of the woman 
who survives such experiences. 

We long since learned to expect from 
Mr. Black a finer artistic sense, a more 
delicate sentiment, than most others 
possess, and, above all, the gift of inter- 
preting both to his readers with vividness 
and truth. But ‘‘ Yolande’’—his last 
novel—is touched with more than the 
pretty hues of love and sentiment, and 
has passages which rise to an almost 
tragic pathos. A daughter’s effort to 
reclaim her mother from a vice into 
which she has unwittingly fallen is 
powerfully and nobly told. The poor 
woman is under the tyranny of a craving 
and almost a need for opium; it has cost 
her her husband’s love and presence, and 
made her a haunting terror to be fled 
from at almost any cost. Her very ex- 


istence has been kept a secret from her 
daughter, who believes that she died in 
her infancy, until the necessity for the 
disclosure is forced upon Mr. Winter- 
bourne, the father of Yolande, and every- 


thing becomes known. There is much 
to be said about “ Yolande.’’ Much of 
the worth of Mr. Black’s novels lies in 
the fact that he gives us little matter at 
second-hand, but constantly brightens 
his page with his own fresh impressions. 
One is certain, for instance, in reading 
this book, that the author a year or more 
ago took the P. & O. steamer to Suez, 
and that the incidents of his journey 
suggested the Winterbournes’ journey to 
the East. Nothing is worked up, how- 
ever, with the dire fluency of a “ special 
correspondent,’ and, with all the care- 
_ ful painting he gives his background, it 
remains only a background to his char- 
acters, who in this book are more than 
usually life-like, original, and interesting. 
Yolande, the heroine, recalls in many 
ways the Princess of Thule, with her 
proud motions and soft eyes. She is the 
daughter of a radical M. P., and, believ- 
ing herself to be motherless, she clings 
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to her father with an affection which is 
most charmingly set forth. Nothing 
could well be prettier than the relations 
between the two. Yolande feels that 
there is some secret in her father’s life, 
and that his feverish wish to take her 
away from England has some deep-lying 
reason. This instinct finally takes the 
shape of a belief that he longs to have 
her settled and out of the way of his 
olitical chances, and she accepts the 
Master of Lynn, one of the companions 
of her Nile voyage, with the idea of 
giving her father ease of mind. The 
complications of the story arise most 
naturally, causes taking result in action. 
The love-incidents have all Mr. Black’s 
usual delicate insight and their own 
piquant surprises besides, and the charm 
of the many-sided lights in which they 
show the two heroes, to say nothing of 
Yolande, the author has not often sur- 
passed. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s novels continue to 
rouse our wonder by their swift succes- 
sion and their fair average value. At 
her best she can, with the most brilliant 
facility, make the life of a whole pro- 
vincial neighborhood live before us, of 
which her principal figures make a part, 
and find natural and often striking 
action in simply going through their 
everyday routine of visits, gossip, eating 
and drinking, and looking’ after their 
individual duties. Of these novels of 
country life, ‘‘The Ladies Lindores’’ is 
one of the best; and from Bawby and 
Rolls, the young heir’s old and some- 
what condescending servants, to Mille- 
fleurs and Lord Lindores, the portraits 
are excellently done. The author is too 
general in her sympathies to concentrate 
the interest and the movement of her 
stories upon the chief personages; hence 
it is difficult briefly to sum up the plot. 
While Lord Lindores, with his perpet- 
ually-defeated ambition for his family 
greatness to be insured by his children’s 
marriages, is the central figure on the 
one hand, on the other John Erskine, 
a fresh, light-hearted young fellow who 
comes in for a lucky inheritance, carries 
the reader’s keenest sympathies along 
with him. 








